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HENRY IRVING: 
A SKETCH AND A ORITICISM, 


N°? living actor has reached an emi- 
nence so assured among his own 
countrymen as Mr. Henry Irving. He 
is not only the favorite, he is the idol, 
of the English play-going public. In 
fashionable London one never hears any 
name suggested as the rival of Mr. Ir- 
ving. Critical London, however, is 
much divided in its estimate of his 
genius and merits. On the one hand, 
sober-minded critics place Mr. Irving in 
the very first rank of the great English 
actors; and, on the other hand, perhaps 
equally honest critics disallow these high 
claims and treat them with some degree 
of ridicule. Those who praise Mr. 
Irying praise him in unmeasured terms ; 
and those who disparage his genius do 
so without stint. However, it is per- 
fectly certain that no man could have 
attained so conspicuous a place on the 
English stage without intrinsic and, in- 
deed, illustrious histrionic powers. 

Henry Irving was born February 6, 
1838, at Keinton, in the neighborhood 
of the picturesque ruins of Glaston- 
bury Abbey. When he was eleven years 
of age he was sent to the school of Dr. 
Pinches, George-Yard, Lombard Street. 
Here, although in all ways intelligent 
and dutiful, he was especially remark- 
able for his clever dramatic recitals. 
On leaving this school, young Irving 
Was placed in the office of an East- 
India merchant in the City; and the 


father, who held high hopes of his only 
son, expected to see him rise to fortune 
in trade. However, the youth’s contem- 
plations of achievements’ in life were 
otherwise,—dramatic, and not commer- 
cial. Already studies and exercises in 
elocution occupied his leisure by day and 
most of his evenings. These studies 
and exercises quickened and developed 
his natural dramatic aptitude, and at 
eighteen years of age he turned aside 
from the desk of the merchant and 
began to fit himself for the profession 
of the stage. se 

Having studied with Mr. Hoskins, an 
actor, for a brief while, he was com- 
mended by him in such flattering terms 
to Mr. Phelps, then manager of Sadler’s 
Wells Theatre, that the latter at once 
offered young Irving an engagement. 
He declined the somewhat tempting 
proposal, wisely deciding to begin his 
professional career in the provinces. 
He. sought and obtained an engage- 
ment at the Lyceum Theatre in Sun- 
derland, where he first appeared.in the 
character of Orleans, in “ Richelieu.” 
After this engagement, which lasted only 
a few months, Mr. Irving was offered 
an engagement at the Theatre Royal, in 
Edinburgh, and here he seriously began 
systematic reading and training, and al- 
most at once it was seen that his indus- 
try and conscientious endeavors would 
give him at least a worthy place in his 
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profession. He played in many and 
various parts, and with not a few of the 
best-known actors of the time; among 
others, Charles Mathews, Vandenhoff, 
Miss Cushman, and Miss Helen Faucit. 

Here also he made the acquaintance 
of Mr. J. L. Toole, which early ripened 
into a mutual and unbroken friendship. 
It was through the kindly offices of Mr. 
Toole that Mr. Irving was first induced 
to go up to London to accept an engage- 
ment for three years with Mr. Augustus 
Harris, who was at that time the lessee 
of the Princess’s Theatre in Oxford 
Street. Being disappointed with the 
parts assigned him, Mr. Irving early 
sought a release from his contract, which 
was promptly and graciously granted by 
Mr. Harris. He returned to the coun- 
try, where he remained for five years, 
winning slowly a more and more recog- 
nized standing in his profession. In 
1865, for the first time, Mr. Irving 
played Hamlet in Manchester, and at 
once won the favor of an exacting and 
critical audience. Thereafter his rank 
as an actor was assured, and first Liver- 
pool and then London were the scenes of 
his increasing popularity. 

In October, 1866, he appeared as 
Doricourt in “The Belle’s Stratagem,” 
and in succession took the parts of Raw- 
don Scudamore, Joseph Surface, Count 
Falcon, Robert Redburn, Bob Gasset, 
Compton Ker, and Bill Sikes. During 
this series of impersonations the critics 
of the press wrote of him as the most 
consummate stage-villain London had 
ever seen. This period of Mr. Irving’s 
cumulative success reached its climax at 
the Vaudeville Theatre, in the Strand, 
where he played the character of Digby 
Grant in Alberly’s comedy of “The Tro 
Roses” for two hundred consecutive 
nights, after which he went again to the 
provinces and played the same part for 
another two hundred nights. 

On the 25th of November, 1871, Mr. 
Irving appeared at the Lyceum Theatre, 
which of late years he has made so 
famous in the history of London play- 
houses. It was then under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Bateman. Mr. Irving 
chose to play in a new character, select- 


ing “‘ The Bells,” a tragedy founded upon 
the story of MM. Erckmann-Chatrian. 
In the character of Mathias he for the 
first time had an opportunity of giving 
to a London audience the proof of the 
versatility of his splendid powers. Hith- 
erto Mr. Irving had illustrated strong 
realism in the comedy of modern life. 
In his Mathias are romance and daring 
imagination, and the actor reveals not 
only his astounding tragic resources, but 
a weirdness of portraiture that thrills his 
audience from the moment he puts foot 
upon the boards till the curtain falls 
upon one of the most splendid imperso- 
nations ever witnessed in the history of 
the dramatic art. In this character Ir- 
ving’s face-makes visible every shade of 
feeling,—dread, cunning, pathos, humor. 
And the stage, every moment he is upon 
it, seems a succession of pictures of both 
terror and beauty. So the Lyceum sea- 
son closed. Mr. Irving had won his lau- 
rels. In 1872, on the 28th of Septem- 
ber, the curtain rose on the first scene of 
“Charles I.,”’—a play. written by Mr. 
W. G. Wills,—and Mr. Irving sustained 
the part of the king. The house was 
thronged. The audience was at the 
same time critical. Mr. Irving's suc 
cess was instant and complete. From 
first to last the acting was in a new tone. 
It was graceful, restrained, and princely. 
Season after season brought out new im- 
personations. ‘“ Richelieu” held the boards 
in 1873. At the close of this season 
Mr. Bateman died, and Mr. Irving be- 
came the lessee and manager of the 
Lyceum. The following seasons he ap- 
peared as Macbeth, then as Othello, 
Richard III., Louis XI. ; then in “The 
Lyons Mail,” next in. “ Hamlet ;” 
afterward followed “The Merchant of 
Venice,” “The Corsican Brothers,” 
“ Romeo and Juliet,” and “ Much Ado 
‘About Nothing.”’ This list will show 

the number and variety of parts Mr. 

Irving has played since his first appear- 

ance in London seventeen years ago. In 

every caseof a “ revival” at the Lyceum, 

Mr. Irving has shown with what conscl- 

entious fidelity and with what praise- 

worthy intentions he does his work. 

He re-studies and re-reads his parts. 
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He in no instance so illustrates the 
beauty of his genius—the moral beauty 
of his genius—as in the readiness with 
which he alters and modifies his intel- 
lectual conception of his characters as 
well as the least detail of outward ap- 
pointment. In the recent presentation 
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of “Hamlet” many changes are made, 
and in every instance the alteration in 
the reading and acting is a distinct 
improvement. The critical auditor in- 
stantly understands the law of interpre- 
tation which has brought the critical 
actor to modify and reset the piece. Mr. 
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(From a photograph, by special permission of Samuel A. Walker, Regent Street, London.) 


hving’s “Hamlet” is now certainly the 
most intellectual, if the least emotional, 
which the modern stage has seen. 

One who has been a close observer of 
Mr. Trving’s acting, especially one who 
at all understands the principles of Mr. 


Irving’s interpretations, need not go far 
afield to account for the really wide 
differences of opinion upon his rank 
and merit as an actor. Mr. Irving has 
gained his place at the head of his pro- 
fession without the least suspicion of the 
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charlatan attaching to his reputation. 
He has commanded the respectful at- 
tention of the most intelligent among 
his audiences from the first; and those 
who have seen him oftenest and studied 
him most closely accord him the highest 
meed of praise. Mr. Irving is too con- 
spicuous a figure of our time to wave off 
the stage with a gesture. And yet this 
is the hasty temper in which not a few 
old play-goers, or rather old-time play- 
goers, speak of his acting. Mr. Irving 
is a subject not for casual and superficial 
observation, but rather, and indeed only, 
for patient and sympathetic criticism. 
The secret of Mr. Irving’s power— 
for secret it is—is a “ hidden mystery.” 
His faults are palpable and ever present : 
indedd, one must shut one’s eyes and 
ears to them. It is necessary to forgive 
them even before they are committed, 
and afterward to forgive not only seven 
times, but seventy times seven. What, 
then, may be said in praise of an actor 
whom one may betimes see best with his 
eyes shut and hear best with his ears 
shut? Just this may be said in his 


praise: Mr. Irving has the spell-binding 


power of an enormous.personality. One 
feels his presence. No sooner does he 
put foot on the boards than his audience 
know—not through his speech or his 
action, but through this “hidden mys- 
tery” of personality—that they are the 
spell-bound captives of an exceptional— 
indeed, unique—histrionic power. 

Mr. Irving has been tauntéd with 
habitual affectation of speech and gait, 
and his “mannerisms” have been the 
sport, most especially, of his brethren of 
the profession, as well as the frequent 
subject of the Charivart. However, it 
is both ungenerous and unjust to describe 
Mr. Irving’s stage- peculiarities as affec- 
tations. Mannerisms” they certainly 
are, and very striking they certainly are? 
Do they make the actor less interesting ? 
Many who ask themselves this question 
cannot so easily answer it. They may 
be a part of the actor’s art, although 
there is no good reason for supposing 
they are. It may be true that they are 
natural defects which the great artistic 
insight and training of Mr. Irving battle 
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with, and, although not overcome, they are 
less marked than they were a few years 
ago, and are never now offensive. These 
“mannerisms” give to Mr. Irving’s acting 
an individuality which at times, to say 
the least, is not unpleasing. However, 
it is perfectly true that at other times 
these peculiarities do mar somewhat the 
pleasure of seeing Mr. Irving. And 
one wishes that a man of such consum- 
mate histrionic personality and power as 
Mr. Irving might wholly overcome a few 
defects of manner which alone seem to 
prevent him from holding by common con- 
sent a place in the very first rank among 
the illustrious names in dramatic art. 

These stage-peculiarities characterize 
both his walking and his speaking. Mr. 
Irving strides the stage at times with a 
rigidity that seems artificial, and his 
speaking is not unfrequently absolutely 
indistinct. He occasionally recites pas- 
sages in a sort of rhythm which his 
own ear seems to mistake for emphasis, 
and in certain cadences of voice not 
only words but entire sentences are un- 
intelligible to the audience. However, 
these “mannerisms” do not make Mr. 
Irving a great actor, and happily they do 
not intrinsically mar Mr. Irving’s great 
acting. 

What, then, are the qualities of mind, 
and what the dramatic methods, which 
have raised him to the foremost place 
in his profession? Mr. Irving has a 
superb physical presence. His face has 
great manly beauty. Although his fea- 
tures are certainly not classic, they are 
expressive of great intelligence and re- 
finement of mind. Whatever charac- 
ter he impersonates, his bearing on the 
stage is that of a gentleman. In no 
light part or playful mood is there ever 
the suggestion of vulgarity or buffoonery. 
His voice has the vital quality essential 
to the. highest order of dramatic result, 
for it is both sympathetic and sincere. 
Being so, it instantly arrests and easily 
holds the attention. 

Habits of painstaking intellectual 
study characterize all Mr. Irving’s per- 
formances. One feels that he has a 
thoroughly thought-out conception of 
his character; and, whether one agrees 
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with the reading of the part or other- 
wise, no conscientious critic can deny 
to each of the impersonations an in- 
tegrity, from first to last, which can 
only be the result of patient as well as 
intelligent study. So far, especially in 
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his Shakespearian characters, Mr. Ir- 
ving’s interpretations have been the 
most natural, the least strained,—upon 
the whole, the least conventional. His 
readings of Shakespeare show not only 
careful reflection, but minute and critical 


MR. IRVING AS ‘‘ SHYLOCK.” 
(From a photograph, by special permission of Samuel A. Walker, Regent Street, London.) 


analysis of the text and context. In no 
Instance has he twisted the meaning of 
the immortal master to suit any pre- 
judgment of his own, but he always speaks 
the lines as he believes the author wrote 
and meant them. Therefore he plays 
to the most intelligent section of his 


| audience, and never to satisfy the melo- 


dramatic cravings of the crowd. 

In every part Mr. Irving plays he 
is living another man’s life, not merely 
reciting another man’s words. He has 
the power and skill of rapidly and ab- 
solutely changing his individuality, which 
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(From a photog 


show not only his artistic delineation of 
character, but also his intellectual dis- 
cernment of character. He runs through 
the gamut of emotions, passions, and 
styles, and shows every phase of feeling 
as it would exist in the particular char- 
acter represented. No one actor of any 
age ever illustrated such tenderness, 
sweetness, and lovableness, such deadly 
hate, rage, and despair, such winning 
mirth and gayety, such skill in quaint 
dry humor, such richness of fancy, 
such rapture, such power to set the 
soul aglow and to kindle the imagination. 


VANDERDECKEN, 
from Van der Weyde, Regent Street, London.) 


No living actor, certainly, has shown 


such versatility. Mr. Irving equally 
well has power to express all the best 
feelings and all the worst passions of our 
nature. He has also marvellous felicity 
tin charging his impersonations with 
a romance, a poetry, and an ideality 
that stamp them on the mind as images: 
never to be forgotten. 

Of abstract gestures, such as empha- 
size, indicate, or imitate, he has but few; 
but he makes moving pictures by well- 
conceived postures and easy movements, 
arising naturally out of the circum- 
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stances of the scene. Like Gayrick, 
Mr. Irving discards all the formal rules 
of the elocutionist’s art, and yet man- 
ages to impress the finest and subtlest 
shades of meaning upon his audiences. 

as a stage-manager Mr. Irving is. 
without a rival. Never in the history 
of the drama has any stage had such 
fitness and splendor of appointment as. 
the Lyceum. He has the artist’s eye 
for composition, and he uses the struc- 
ture and fittings of the scene to form 
his pictures. His art in dressing and 
waking up his parts keeps pace with his 
conception of their characters; and no 
actor of any age has presented in his. 
own person so striking a series of pic- 
tures tothe eye. 

However, in order fully to understand 
Mr. Irving’s conspicuous and established 
popularity, it is n to recur to the 
“hidden mystery” of his powerful per- 
sonality. He has magnetism. This is 
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a gift nature has bestowed upon him 
without measure. Thisis genius. And 
this gift of personality is Mr. Irving’s 
credential. It is the sure sign and seal 
of an illustrious fame. In no profession 
as in that of the actor do so few outlive 
their own day. He leaves no material 
record. Even his words are not his own, 
—he declaims. another’s. The painter 
leaves his memorial upon the canvas; 
the sculptor, in the marble. The actor 
bequeaths no page of poetry or eloquence. 
His is the impression of the hour. 
Only legend can keep alive the fame of 
the actor. And in all the walks of life 
legend only gathers about the name of 
the man who has this divine gift of 
personality. 

Legend is larger, as well as infinitely 
more poetic, than history. Immortal 
is the man who. becomes its subject. 
Already Henry Irving has his legend. 

Rosert Larrp 
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A S one by one the singers of our land, 
Summoned away by death’s unfailing dart, 
Unto the greater mystery depart, 
Sadly we watch them from the desolate strand. 
Oh, who shall fill their places in the band 
Of tuneful voices ?—who with equal art 
Speak the unwritten language of the heart, 
And the mute signs of nature understand ? 


Yet poetry from earth has never ceased : 
It is a fire perpetual which has caught 
_ Its flame from off the altar-place of heaven. 
Never has failed, in darkest days, a priest 
Who, by no price of gain or glory bought, 
For his soul’s peace his life to song has given. 


Frances L. Mace. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
A WEDDING. 
HE few weeks before Aurelia’s mar- 
riage passed like dew. 

Every day came a few lines from Rob- 
ert. Salathiel had come home and taken 
possession of his studio, and Robert had 
moved into his own unfinished place. 
Everything was chaos there as yet, but 
hints of a beautiful artistic order were 
beginning to glimmer out here and there, 
and the work was going on rapidly. He 
had set up a bed in one of the bare 
rooms, and lived there with only a chair 
and a table, the richest man in Rome. 
The roof of his studio had been raised, 
and a stair went up to the top of it, 
where Aurelia should have her garden 
and not miss her terrace of Sassovivo. 
He had already got some boxes of violets 
ready to open their blue eyes with the 
first hint of spring, and there was a yel- 
low and a white jasmine-tree. And could 
she procure some of those glorious purple 
flower-de-luce they had come upon in 
one of their walks, and which Aurora 
had said ought to be called flower of 
shadows? Let her tell Gian to get a 
box and aspade and follow her out to the 
corner of a certain vigna without vines, 
where they had all torn themselves into 
strips getting through a brier hedge, and 
there dig up carefully that Egyptian 
beauty, and treasure it like a jewel till 
he could set it on their terrace opposite 
a box of yellow lilies. 

Of course their housekeeping could 
not begin in this dearest of houses, which 
needed paint, plaster, and paper. Rob- 
ert had learned the Italian rule for new 
houses,—‘“ The first year for your enemy, 
the second year for your friend, and the 
third for yourself,”—and had added an- 
other clause, ‘“‘ the fourth year for the one 
dearer than yourself.” But since this 


was not a new house, but only a house 
retouched here and there, they might 
change the years to months, and go into 
it in the fourth month. Meantime, he 
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had found a cosey little furnished apagt- 
ment and engaged it for three months. 
She had better take an Italian servant 
in Sassovivo, and they could have a man 
come in by day. 

On reading the business portions of 
this letter to Glenlyon, he immediately 
suggested that Marit should go. To be 
sure, she was not much of a cook, but 
she could immediately put herself in 
training with Giovanna. Besides, her 
guardian added privately to Aurelia, the 
poor girl’s lover would not, it appeared, 
visit her in Sassovivo, but might visit 
her in Rome ; and who knew but Robert 
might make him useful in the studio, 
and the two be respectably married and 
become useful members of society? To 
be sure, the cause in which the fellow’s 
face had been spoilt was little to his 
credit; but maybe the lesson would do 
him good. And, in any case, they could 
not let the girl break her heart. 

When the proposal was made to Marii, 
she accepted it joyfully, though she did 
not know where Renzo might be found. 
A week had passed since the ride to the 
Punto, and not only had she heard noth- 
ing from him, but they had received no 
explanation of the scene there witnessed. 

Italy is the Paradise of people who 
have something to “hush up,” if they 
have money or if they can make them- 
selves feared. If it were for the interest 
of any person of influence to hush up 
an earthquake, doubtless a way would be 
found to do it, and there would be plenty 
of men and women to declare that they 
were never more comfortable and sta- 
tionary in their lives than at the very 
|. moment when a city might be disappear- 
ing into the earth before their eyes, and 
they themselves being tossed about 
their teeth chattered. Earthquake? I 
don’t feel any earthquake. You must 
be mistaken. 

Aurora had written the story to her 
mother, and the countess had replied 


immediately, begging her to keep perfect 
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silence on the subject. Don Leopoldo 
had returned from a short trip to Paris, 
she wrote, and was not well. He had 
taken a severe cold, and had a slow fever ; 
but they hoped that he would soon be 
up. The Donna Clotilda had gone to a 
convent school, which left her free ; but 
the duchess wished her to remain a little 
longer. Then, as that kindest and best 
of benefactors, the Signor Glenlyon, had 
cordially invited her, she should come 
and live with her dear Aurora, and they 
would try to repay him by making him 
as happy as their utmost devotion could 
do. She had seen the apartment where 
Robert and Aurelia would live immedi- 
ately after their marriage, and found it 
very comfortable, and had gone to the 
other also, which she pronounced de- 
lightful. It had not seemed to her 
necessary to enter into details with the 
duchess, who would remain rather stiff 
about the Inglese: until her son should 
be safely married, but had merely told 
her of the engagement and that the mar- 
riage would take place very soon. 

The countess ended a long letter with 
arepetition of her charge to her daugh- 
ter to maintain a perfect silence regarding 
the mountain adventure. 

“T will not have it talked about !” 
Don Leopoldo had said passionately. 
“Tf it gets out, I will go back to Paris 
and stay there. They must let the man 
go. He isn’t the one, I am sure. I 
won't say a word against him. The 
letter doesn’t signify. I never wrote 
such a letter.” 

“But,” he added, on second thought, 
“I want to see the man. Tell them I 
know the faces of the people who—of 
those infernal brigands, and can identify 
them. Let them see that he isn’t armed, 
and then bring him here.” 

_ “Leopoldo has brought me the love- 
liest painted fan from Paris !” the duch- 
ess said to her friends. ‘ Madame de 
Liminge chose it for him. He brought 
It as a peace-offering, for he had fright- 
ened me nearly to death by going off 
without a word. I trembled lest he 
should marry that American girl after 

:—you know she is not nearly so rich 

48 we thought,—but he did not even see 


her. Isn’t it a lovely fan? See those 
colors! Aren’t they perfect ?” 

It was a hideous fan, painted with 
toadstools and a toad, which Don Leo- 
poldo had indeed brought from Paris as 
a curiosity, and which his mother had 
screamed at sight of, declaring it would 
give her nightmare, and had tossed loath- 
ingly into a drawer, till the time arrived 
when it became useful; and “Such a 
sweet toad !” her friends said, and asked 
no more of Don Leopoldo’s vagaries. 

And then one evening Martello was 
taken to the palace, and Don Leopoldo 
saw his face, and shuddered at it. 

Martello was quite cool as he stood 
beside that luxurious bed, so different 
from the one he had been able to offer 
his guest, and seemed more interested in 
gazing about the chamber than in look- 
ing at the occupants. He had seen them 
before; but this was his first visit to a 
palace. 

“Where is the other fellow?” asked 
Don Leopoldo, raising himself up, and 
motioning to Alfonso, his valet, who held 
a revolver out of sight. 

“ Other one ?” echoed Martello, with 
an absolutely vacant air, dropping his 
black eyes on the speaker. He had 
been looking at the shower of roses and 
buds that seemed to hang suspended in 
the clear ceiling. 

“Oh, that’s right!” said Don Leo- 
poldo mockingly, though he shrank a 
little. ‘Keep on talking just so; be- 
cause, if you should happen to remem- 
ber or understand anything, it might be 
troublesome for you, you know.” 

Martello uttered not a word, but con- 
tinued to stare. He was merely holdin 
his tongue and waiting to see what toad 
happen ; but he seemed to be meditating 
some awful deed. 

“‘ Well, haven’t you anything to say if 
T let you go?” demanded the young man, 
growing nervous under that fixed gaze. 
“JT want to know if you are going to 
forget this affair if I do.” 

“T have been in prison,” Martello 
said gloomily ; “and they have taken my 
knife.” 

“So you have been wronged and 
robbed, you poor innocent!” said Don 
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Leopoldo, moving his feverish head upon 
his pillows. ‘Make him restitution — 
will you, papa ?—and let him go.” 

The duke gave Martello a small roll 
of bills. ‘I counsel you to goa long 
way off,” he said, looking at him atten- 
tively. 

Martello counted the money and put 
it into his pocket, then turned away. 
He had not removed his hat, nor touched 


it. 

The duchess stood near the door, her 
eyes on fire with rage. “ But for the 
revolution, and these low democratic 
times,” she said, “you should not go 
out of this house free and alive !” 

He paused and looked at her with a 
strange, cold smile. He had seen these 
ladies all light laughter, and coolness, 
and silent pride. After all, they were 
only contadini varnished over. Then he 
went out. 

The duchess struck her hand on the 
velvet chair-back near her. ‘ What 
times are these, when we must let that 
brigand go?” she cried. ‘ What is our 
rank worth, Marcantonio? My ances- 
tors would have thrown him headlong 
from a tower !” 

“Our ancestors, my dear, did some 
very queer things,” the duke remarked. 

Martello walked straight out through 
the palace, glancing about him, the ser- 
vants all shrinking out of sight, knowing 
the truth, yet daring to hint it only in 
whispers. ‘“ Hushing up” does not hush 
whispers. 

Yet, for all his dark face, his thoughts 
were not so dark, as they might have 
been. He was thanking the Madonna 
that he had escaped the galleys, perhaps 
the hangman, and that he had some 
money in his pocket, enough, maybe, to 
buy one of those fascinating revolvers. 
And he was wondering if his house -had 
been discovered, and if Renzo had- 
escaped. And he was concluding that 
Renzo was a weak fool, to be sure, but 
that he was willing to keep him if he 
wanted to stay. The fellow amused 
him, kept the silence of the place from 
turning him to stone. 

Reaching the caves that night, he 
found the low passage to the upper cor- 
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ridor closed. Renzo had closed it with 
earth and stones at the first alarm. He 
went round to the other entrance and 
called. No one answered. He entered, 
and found the cave just as he had left 
it, but his companion gone. 

The two had a sign agreed upon to 
let the later comer know that the place 
was safe, if anything should happen. 
Martello went up and fastened a green 
leaf to the trunk of a tree. Then he 
redescended, and put up three fresh 
winter roses for La Speranza. He had 
taken them from Betta’s garden as he 
came by. And he had given Betta 
some money, and bought some food. 

Betta served him with perfect good- 
nature. ‘“ And where is Renzo?” she 
asked. “ Marid is anxious about him. 
She wants to see him about something 
particular.” 

“ T don’t know anything about Renzo,” 
he answered, and told her nothing. But 
the next day, when Renzo, seeing the 
sign, came back to him, Martello men- 
tioned slightingly, “‘The girl wants to 
see thee. I think she will come down 
to Betta’s to-night.” 

“T wish I had killed him!” Renzo 
said, sitting helpless and half starved. 
“They were in before I knew.” 

“He will die,” said Martello consol- 
ingly. ‘He has fever, and is as white 
as a sheet. Those fellows are worth 
nothing. They die like butterflies. 
You can’t touch them but they are 
crushed.” 

There was indeed some danger of it. 
The shock Don Leopoldo had received, 
acting on a frame undermined by dissi- 
pation, had left him weak and feverish ; 
and his mother had not been able to 
deny herself the pleasure of communi- 
eating to him the news of Aurelia’s ap- 
proaching marriage. He turned his face 
to the pillow without a word. He seemed 
to himself ruined. 

But when another week had passed, 
the Countess Emilia wrote to Aurora 
that he seemed to be gathering strength, 
and that the duchess was arranging a0- 
other marriage for him, with an Italian 
girl, which promised well, and that it 
was most probable that he would 
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no further trouble in following out the 
wishes of his family. 

Letters were arriving at the castle in 
a white drift during these days. There 
were affectionate congratulations from all 
of Robert’s family to both Aurelia and 
Glenlyon. They were delighted with 
the engagenient, though the wedding 
seemed a rather shabby affair. The 
Countess of Karncliff insisted that they 
should come to England in May, if it 
were only for a month, when Aurelia 
should be presented. It was just as well 
that they should keep quiet and make 
no acquaintances before that time. Then, 
returning to Rome, Robert’s wife could 
take her proper position. Moreover, 
Robert’s aunt and cousin would be in 
Rome for a few weeks about Easter, and 
would not only go to see Glenlyon, but 
could return to England in company with 
the young people. 

The marriage was to be solemnized at 
the English Consulate in Rome on the 
26th of December, and on Christmas 
afternoon the whole party were to leave 
Sassovivo. Glenlyon and Aurelia would 
go to a hotel; Aurora and Marit and 
Jenny would take immediate possession 
of the furnished apartment, and do what- 
ever they pleased there till, after the 
next day’s wedding-breakfast, the keys 
would be resigned to the bride. Jenny 
would return with Glenlyon and Aurora 
to Sassovivo on the afternoon of the 
wedding. One servant would be enough 
for their small housekeeping, with a boy 
to come during the day and attend the 
door, and Jenny, who was to go to Eng- 
land with Aurelia, if she went in May, 
must meantime teach all her old master’s 
ways to a new servant. 

The evening before Christmas, Robert 
appeared at the castle. They had not 
been sure that he would come, and were 
rejoiced to see him. All was bright and 
gay in the little city, the churches ready 
for the festa, with all their finest crimson 
hangings up, and the altars crowded with 
unlighted candles ; the shops were deco- 
tated with green wreaths, and even the 
Poorest hoping for some unforeseen pleas- 
ure to overflow to them from the bounty 
ofthe rich. Glenlyon had given a hun- 
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dred families enough money to buy them 
a passable dinner, and Aurelia and Au- 
rora had distributed clothing to a score 
or two of children, both families and 
children having been recommended to 
them by Fra Antonio, Then, in the 
deep night, Glenlyon and Aurora went 
softly out of the house to Fra Antonio’s 
church, which they found already full of 
people, and blazing with lights. 

They had wished to make some offer- 
ing to Fra Antonio himself; but all their 
research into his wishes had only enabled 
them to send a basket of the last manda- 
rini on the trees, and a purse full of new 
paper lire with which he might make 
some poor souls happy for an hour. 

It, was already dawn when they re- 
turned to the castle, where all was still 
and every one asleep, and went to the 
drawing-room to warm themselves over 
the embers of the fire. 

“T do wish that you would let me 
bring you something,” Aurora said per- 
suasively. ‘“ You must feel chilly. Only 
one little glass of wine!” 

“No, child,” Glenlyon answered. “TI 
am satisfied. You may put the bottle 
of hot water into my bed, since you 
have prepared for it. Then go and get 
all the sleep you can. We have two 
busy days before us. Don’t leave your 
chamber before ten o'clock. Robert and 
Aurelia can take their breakfast alone.” 

They did take it alone, Marit explain- 
ing the reason to them. 

“ That girl will be a great comfort to 
my uncle,’ Robert said. ‘‘ But for her, 
we really could not leave him.” 

“Yes,” Aurelia replied; “and it is 
only since we came here that there was 
anything in his manner to remind me 
that he is half Italian by birth. His 
enthusiasm always seemed the Northern 
white heat, and in his ordinary manner 
he was as cool as the rest of us. But 
he looks at Aurora sometimes and smiles 
faintly, as if he were listening to a song 
he knew when he was a child; and he 
catches up, or falls into, little Italian 
ways, as if they were old habits. Though 
I have been with him all my life, I feel 
that she is nearer to him, and more in 
sympathy with him, than I.” 
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Her soft eyes filled with tears, and a 
slight tremor caught her lip. 

Their breakfast was over, and they 
were looking out of the drawing-room 
windows over a sunny landscape while 
they talked. 

The door opened, and Aurora’s joyous 
face looked in with a bright “ Buona 
festa!” Then she entered, bearing a 
tray holding a delicate breakfast. 

“He has rung for his coffee,” she 
said. ‘“ And I thought that it would be 
so much pleasanter if, instead of Jenny 
going in, you two should be his servants 
this morning, Am [I right? And 
when you have given him your English 
greeting, then give him greeting in his 
mother’s tongue. Say ‘ Buona festa!” 
Do you remember that the last Christ- 
mas he spent in that room, she must 
have said it to him?” 

Robert took the tray, with a silent 
glance of admiration and -respect at the 
speaker, and Aurelia followed him, hold- 
ing out her hand to Aurora. But the 
Italian girl drew back. 

‘“‘T will see him when he comes out,” 
she said. ‘ You two are all his.” 

Glenlyon sat before a small fire in his 


study, as they called this room. His |. 


back was turned to the door, and only 
his white hair showed over the carved 
top of the chair. : 

“Good-morning, Jenny!” he said 
somewhat feebly, without turning. He 
was feeling tired after having been out 
at night. 

The tray was set down at his elbow, 
and two bright voices wished him “ Buona 
festa!” and Robert turned his chair, 
with him in it, to the table, and Aurelia 
poured out his coffee. A breeze of glad- 
ness seemed to have entered the room 
with them. 

“How good of you to come in!” 
Glenlyon said, brightening. “This is 
cheerful.” 

“T knew that he would like it,” Au- 
rora whispered to herself as she heard 
his voice change its tone. And a mo- 
ment later they heard her at the piano 


singing,—- 


Cantet nunc is chorus angelorum, 
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Gloria, gloria in excelsis Deo! 


making the chords ring again. 


But when they came out she had dis- 
appeared. In all those last days she had 
left Aurelia as much as possible with 
her guardian, mindful that they were to 
part,—to meet again, it was true, but 
never to resume the old daily intimacy 
which had endured since that far-away 
day in a far-away desolate home when 
he had found the orphaned child weep- 
ing before an empty bed, and, gathering 
her into his arms, had gone with her 
in search of a father. She had found 
every sort of love under his protection, 
even the love which was to take her 
away from him, and nothing was now 
left to him but to go out alone in search 
of the Father of all. 

He was cheerful. He looked at the 
happy side, and refused to dwell on the 
shadow which ever accompanies light. 
He had a smile for her when she stood 
by him with tears rising every moment 
into her eyes. 

“‘@o and see what Aurora is about,” 
he said. “I hear her in the dining- 
room. 

Aurora was in the dining-room with 
Jenny and Marid, preparing for their 
Christmas dinner, which to-day would 
be an hour only after noon, to enable 
them to-set out for Rome soon after 
and arrive there at early dusk. The 
table was set, and the three stood look- 
ing at it. A great knot of wood smoul- 
dered in the fireplace, and through the 
sunless window came faintly the sound 
of a band playing in the piazza. 

“Doesn't it look pretty, Marii?” 
Jenny asked, glancing at the snowy 
fresh cloth, the bright dishes, and the 
great wreath of evergreen that hung 
from the ceiling-lamp over the table. 

Maria lifted her eyebrows, waited a 
minute, then gave a qualified assent. 

“What would you do to it if it were 
your table?” Aurora asked. : 

Marit melted a little toward a smile, 
her head bending as it always did when 
her heart was touched. She was happy 
to the ends of her apron-strings ; for she 
had talked with Renzo at Betta’s the 
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evening before ; and he had come up to 
one of the early masses of Fra Antonio, 
coming by starlight; and she had met 
him at the gate when the day was white 
in the east, and given him a Christmas 
dinner in a basket to back for him 
and Martello; and she had told him to 
come quickly to Rome, for the young 
Englishman wanted him in his studio. 
Therefore her smile was at call. 

“Qh, the table is clean,” she said; 
“and, of course, vot altri signori—” 

“No matter about not altri signori,” 
Aurora interrupted. ‘“ What do you 
think would improve it? You know 
the Signor Glenlyon likes the ways of 
the country, and the Signor Roberto is 
delighted when he sees them, and the 
signorina thinks them so pretty.” 

“ But we poor people—” said Marit, 
coquetting with her idea. 

“ Nonsense!” interrupted Aurora im- 
patiently. ‘Do instantly what you are 
thinking about. It is the day of the 
poor and the simple, and of infants. 
Let us be children; n’est-ce pas, Au- 
relia?” she added to Aurelia, who had 
just appeared. 

The end of the matter was that 
Marit disappeared from the room, went 
down-stairs and out into the garden with 
a basket in her hand, which, after a 
rather long time, she brought into the 
dining-room again. She was looking 
perfectly serious, and resolute to face 
even ridicule or displeasure, since they 
had bidden her do so. Her basket 
was full of rose-petals, with a few 
orange- and lemon-blossoms she had 
found, and tiny sprigs of fragrant green, 
and leaves sparsely sprinkled of glossy 
imperial laurel, and as she came she was 
mingling them by raising a handful and 
letting it drop again. 

Her step in crossing the room was 
the step of a contadina in thick shoes, 
but her fingers when she reached the 
table were the fingers of an artist and 
lighter than a lady’s. With the care 
and delicacy of one who paints a picture 
of a beautiful face, she scattered the 
mingled odorous shower over the cloth, 
diapering but not covering it, standing 

k from time to time to see the effect, 
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her head aside, her mouth compressed, 
her brows slightly drawn with study. 
Then she selected an orange-bud and 
laid it on Aurelia’s plate, a red rose-bud 
for Aurora’s, a laurel-leaf for Robert's, 
and, after hesitating long, a curved white | 
rose-petal for Glenlyon’s. After looking 
and thinking a moment longer, she added 
a laurel-leaf to the rose-bud on Aurora’s 
plate, then looked solemnly at the smiling 
spectators of her work. ‘“ What do you 
think of it?” she asked. 

They all broke out in praises; at 
which Marit hung her head with the 
shy, sweet smile of other days. 

“Tt is our way,” she said, in a depre- 
cating way, and stepped back for Gian, 
who went consequentially to announce 
dinner to the only two who were not in 
the dining-room. But: Marid went no 
farther than the corridor, where she 
waited, peeping in, to see the effect of 
her decoration on the gentlemen; then, 
pleased and proud, descended to help 
Giovanna, who was in all her glory over 
a dinner for which she had been given 
carte blanche, but a little angry for the 
moment at the absence of her forces. 
She had employed two outside hungry 
women as special help for the occa- 
sion, and she declared that it would take 
two to watch that they put nothing 
into their mouths of what was to go 
up-stairs. Jenny and Marii, appear- 
ing, were speedily reproved and set to 
work, and soon they were all laughing 
together. 

“T have given them sardines, and 
ham, and olives,” proclaimed Giovanna 
excitedly, striking her fist on the kitchen 
table with each word. “And I have 
given them a magnificent soup made of 
beef, and a chicken, and—” Here she 
interrupted herself to rescue a tipping 
saucepan, while her four assistants con- 
tinued the pounding, scraping, or grating 
which they were severally performing 
under her orders. And so at every 
pause in her duties the canticle went on, 
enumerating the dishes which she had 
prepared, with the constant ritornella, 
“‘T have given them sardines, and ham, 
and olives.” 

“ Marid has given me a scallop-shell,” 
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Glenlyon said. ‘“ Does she mean that I 
am going to the Holy Land?” 

“She means that you have been a 
Crusader,” Robert said hastily, seeing 
his uncle look serious for a moment. 

It was dusk when they reached Rome 
that evening, and parted with but few 
words, to meet the next morning at the - 
Consulate. 

Everything had been perfectly ar- 
ranged, and it seemed that no one but 
themselves knew what was going on, till, 
the marriage over, they all went back to 
the new apartment, where the countess 
and Salathiel had been all the morning 
and only slipped out unseen when the 
watchful Marit saw the carriages stop. 
Then, while Robert was thinking that it 
was but a poor coming-home for the 
bride of an earl’s son, and Glenlyon was 
anxiously hoping that the hints he had 
received might not turn out delusive, 
the door opened on a fairy bower. 
There were flowers, and lights, and the 
tiniest of bright fires, and the broadest 
of bright sunshine. 

No wedding-breakfast could have 
been prettier, or more gav, with every 
moment some little surprise for the bride. 
When she admired the tall vase, a mere 
bubble of Venetian glass, with large 
green leaves and a white lily in it, she 
was told that that was Jenny’s offering. 
And when coffee was brought in, there 
was a coffee-set from Aurora’s antique 
porcelain as her friend’s gift. 

“Tt is the first one I ever owned!” 
the bride said, holding up her empty 
cup, and seeing a long life of home and 
housekeeping in the bit of blue Japanese 
ware. And then she left her place and 
went round the table to kiss Aurora on 
both cheeks. 

After which appeared a piece of 
beautiful old Venetian lace from the 
countess, with a charming note on coro-- 
neted paper, and a slip of sandal-wood 
for perfume in the lace. 

And at last, when they were about 
to leave the table, Glenlyon drew a 
morocco case from his pocket, and, 
opening it, set it before his ward. A 
string of large pearls, chosen with 
costly care, lay on the velvet cushion. 
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Aurelia gave them one glance, then 
threw herself on Glenlyon’s neck. “You 
are all too good to me!” she exclaimed. 

“You married in haste to please 
Robert and me,” Glenlyon said, as they 
all rose. ‘“ You sweetly resigned much 
that women innocently like. These 
pearls are in memory of that.” 

Robert looked at his bride somewhat 
anxiously as he waited for her answer. 
She smiled at him. “TI had forgotten 
that I married so soon to please others,” 
she said, blushing. “TI find that is the 
best way to please myself.” 

The last present, Robert’s, and the 
most precious, confronted them when 
they returned to the drawing-room. It 
was a portrait of Glenlyon. Even he 
had not seen it, though he had given 
two or three sittings and knew what they 
were for. He stood and looked at the 
picture now, remembering that time, less 
than a year before, when, in his London 
home, startled by the new thought that 
his life was almost ended, he had stood 
and seen his pale reflection in the mirror. 
This was the same—yet not the same 
—face he had seen in those London 
shadows. 

It was a masterly portrait. The grand 
head was there, without a change or any 
weakening prettinesses; but dimly seen 
behind it were deep shadowy mountains, 
peak on peak piled more than half-way 
up the canvas; and above their floating 
outlines, where the head showed, was a 
hint of dawn round the white hair; and 
the clear light in his eyes and on his 
brow seemed like the outshining of the 
soul that saw the sun while yet the earth 
was unaware of it. 

Robert’s best praise was in their 
silence, and, after, in Glenlyon’s arm 
around his shoulders, and in the momen- 
tary mingling of the white hair with the 
brown. 

They set out early to return to Sasso- 
vivo, and left the bride and bridegroom 
in their home. : 

“You are content, then, with your 
simple wedding, dear ?” Glenlyon asked. 

“Tt could not have been more beautl- 
ful,” Aurelia answered. “It is all love. 


Her guardian took her by the hand, 
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and gave her to her husband. “ May 
God so deal with you as you with her!” 
he said, and turned hastily away. 

The two girls embraced ‘each other 
silently and closely, their sweet, fresh 
faces pressed together for a moment. 
Then Aurora ran down-stairs, and pulled 
her veil down as she stepped into the 
carriage. Jenny lingered last, and tried 
to take leave of her dear young mistress 
with a smiling face; while Marit went 
to the very street to kiss once more the 
hands of Glenlyon and Aurora. 

And then they turned the leaf, and all 
prepared for a new chapter. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


SEPARATE PATHS. 


Tuey settled into their quiet country 
life again. The countess would come 
to them in a few weeks, and meantime 
Aurora took her exercise on the terrace 
or in the gardens, and never went out 
except when she went to mass with 
Glenlyon, always at Fra Antonio’s 
church. It seemed to him that he 
could never again enter the cathedral. 
He heard rumors of Father Segneri, 
but nothing directly from him, and only 
knew that he was living quietly and 
alone at the top of a house in Naples. 

Frequent happy letters came from the 
young people, who had definitely prom- 
ised to go to England for the month of 
May, but would spend the summer 
“foraging,” as Robert called it, in Italy, 
—foraging for his art, he meant. 

And then the Countess Emilia came 
to what was to be her own home, full 
of trembling joy and gratitude. She 
brought messages from Robert and Au- 
relia, and news from the ducal family. 
Don Leopoldo had reconciled himself to 
the new engagement, and the marriage 
would take place about Easter. 

“ At present the duchess ignores the 
fact that she has ever known a person 
who is now called Aurelia McLellan,” 
Aurora’s mother said toher. “ One can- 
not wonder at it. But when Don Leo- 
poldo is safely married, and they are 
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all in Rome another winter, I think she 
will be very kind to the Signor Glenlyon’s 
ward.” 

The countess arrived on the Ist of 
February, when spring was already stir- 
ring in the earth. The mother and 
daughter took long delicious walks to- 
gether at those hours when they knew 
that Glenlyon liked to be alone. They 
found the first blue violets on sunny 
banks, and larch-tassels of rich brown 
and gold. Sometimes the elder song- 
bird pushed the younger off the timid 
silence to which she clung, doubting her 
own power, and tried to make her sing. 
For Aurora owned now that the song 
was in her. She felt the second life live 
all about her, some one in the shadow, 
something in the light, a step in the dry 
leaves, a whisper in the wind, and a 
whole suffocating fulness of thought 
and feeling seeking utterance and find- 
ing none. 

“She did not love him, as I was 
afraid,” her mother thought. “She 
knew him only long enough to make him 
seem a lovely dream she had one night.” 

On one of these spring days a letter 
came to Glenlyon from America. He 
opened, wondering, and saw the name of 
Teresa Melville at the end. She wrote 
to tell him of her engagement. ‘“ You 
see, I lost no time,” she wrote. “ And, 
in fact, there was no time to lose, for 
Mr. Edward Lindsay would not wait for 
any nonsense, and I was mortally afraid 
of losing him. He came across the 
ocean with me from England, and we 
made each other’s acquaintance in the 
midst of the equinoctial, and fogs, and 
terrors of the deep, which may account 
a little for the haste with which my new 
career has been opened. No matter how 
he looks. He pleases me. But what 
he is is a serious matter. He is in the 
war-path of our politics, but does not 
live for office, nor long for it except to 
do his country good. He will buy no 
votes, and promises no offices. He is 
ridiculously low down in office,—not yet 
a senator,—and more than ridiculously 
poor. He has a common farm, and his 
old father lives there. It is all they 
have. Edward worked himself through 
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college, and used to sit up at night in 
his cold chamber studying, with mittens 
and overcoat on, while Don Leopoldo was 
looking at dancing-girls through an opera- 
glass. He saved up money and spent 
three months in Europe, seeing more 
than most travellers see in three years. 
He took ten Italian lessons in ten even- 
ings in Florence, and the same of French 
in Paris, having studied both at home. 
He is ambitious, nobly so, and strong, 
and one day the world will hear of him. 
I want it to. It hears enough of his 
inferiors. Well, two weeks of stormy 
sea made us almost lovers. He told me 
all his story, and at last, speaking low 
and calling me Teresa, all his aspirations. 
I told him something, all that I hoped 
in a general way, but made no talk of 
dukes and duchesses, or of money. I 
didn’t go to sea in purple and fine linen, 
and he took my maid to be a friend. 
Then we reached the Western shore, 
and said good-by for twenty-four hours, 
after which he was to come to my hotel 
to see me. ; 

“T was worth seeing, dressed early 
for the opera, sitting under a flaming 
chandelier, and attended by a man all 
buttons and low bows, as I was all laces 
and brocades. 

“ His face was awful. I saw his eyes 
astonished when he entered, and I 
laughed. He came half-way across the 
room, and stood transfixed. I only sat 
and laughed,—with joy and love, [ do 
declare ; but he thought it was mocking. 
‘It was like one of Circe’s nymphs to 
so deceive me!’ he said scornfully, and 
turned to go. I could not help it—I 
almost fainted, and he had to come back. 
No matter for the scene which followed. 
I had hard work to convince him, and I 
am afraid that I spoke a little more con- 
temptuously of my money than in a 
cooler moment I should feel. So at 
last he reconciled himself to take a bride 
who will come to him, like Achsah to 
Othniel (you said that!), with a ‘dower 
of south lands and springs of water,’ 
and, what is worse, who has been one of 
Circe’s nymphs, as he calls fashionable 
women.” 

It was a long letter, and contained a 
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request. Miss Melville wanted two — 


Italian servants, who might be man and 
wife, plain, strong country-people, who 
would not disconcert the Lindsay father 
and farm-people when she should take 
them there. She wanted some one to 
whom she could speak that sweet lan- 
guage and so keep her husband along in 
it at the same time. “TI thought of that 
mountain-girl who lives with you, and 
of her lover,” she concluded, “if you 
would spare her, and if she would come.” 

And so a new flight for Marit was 
arranged, and, after much talk and many 
letters, it was settled that she and Renzo 
should marry and go as far as England 
with those already going there in May, 
and be sent on to America with friends 
of theirs crossing in June. Marid con- 
sented, for the sake of taking her ra- 
gazzo out of. all old associations. 

Just before Easter, Mrs. Kinlock, 
Glenlyon’s step-sister, came out to Sasso- 
vivo for a few days, and Robert and Au- 
relia would come to say good-by before 
accompanying her to England. 

The three incongruous ladies lived in 
the greatest apparent harmony ; but the 
countess was glad to think that polite- 
ness required her to leave the relatives 
to talk over family affairs by themselves. 
She felt something of criticism in the 


atmosphere to which Aurora’s inexpe- _ 


rience was insensible. 

“Robert told me to come out here and 
see a girl who has a star.on her shoul- 
ders for a head,” his aunt said to her 
brother. ‘She is beautiful and brilliant, 
certainly; but I prefer Aurelia. She 
has more balance.” 

“'There’s the balance of a bird and 
the balance of a sensible girl,” Glenlyon 
said. “Aurora has both; and both to- 
gether make the balance of an angel, I 
should say. I hardly like that way of 
judging people, sister. Nothing is better 
balanced than:a four-legged stool. Two 
of the wisest and greatest of rulers, 
David in Israel and Joseph in Egypt, 
were both sneered at in their youth as 
ill-balanced, because they had winged 
natures. Aurelia is a sweet, noble 


woman ; so is this Italian girl, and she © 


is a poet besides.” 
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“ He was always a little exalté, poor 
dear Glenlyon !” the lady sighed to her- 
self when she was alone. People who 
never exalt themselves always pronounce 
the word exalté with a patronizing, 

pitying air. 
'- Then Robert and Aurelia came to 
spend Easter, bringing Marit with them, 
and the castle became very gay for a 
while. 

Glenlyon was more active and cheer- 
ful than any one of them had ever seen 
him. He entered with almost womanly 
interest into all Aurelia’s pleasant antici- 
pations of her first brief London season, 
and was never tired of observing how 
happy the young couple were. He went 
out a good deal, and he invited some of 
the towns-people to dinner. “‘ At least, 
Aurelia has not been a failuré,” he 
thought. 

For every other thing that he had 
done in all his life now seemed to him a 
failure. 

“This life agrees with my brother,” 
Mrs. Kinlock said to the countess. “He 
is looking very well, and is more cheer- 
ful than I have seen him for many 
years.” 

“A great part of his cheerfulness 
comes from seeing how happy Mrs. Mc- 
Lellan is, and from having his friends 
about him,” the Italian replied gently. 
“And besides, you know, signora, this 
is his native air.” 

Mrs. Kinlock was only half pleased at 
being reminded of the fact. “I ithink 
his simple mode of life, with the coun- 
try air, agrees with him,” she said. 
“The thing I chiefly admire in your 
country life is its wholesome simplicity. 
The world is killing itself, body and 
soul, with luxury. Your cooking is 
also very good,” she concluded rather 
patronizingly, 

_ But it was not thanks to Italian cook- 
Ing that Mrs. Kinlock had had her vir- 
tuous English roast joint. The result 
had been brought about in a very serious 
manner. Glenlyon had held more than 
oue private council with the cook and 
Jenny on the subject, the cook insisting 
that he had only to say two words and 
she should know just what to do, and 
Vou. VI. N. 


very haughtily scouting the idea that 
Jenny should watch the spit. Jenny, 
on her side, privately agreed with her 
master that the precise instant at which 
a large joint of beef or mutton is done 
could not be known by the intuition of 
an Italian country cook. Diplomacy 
was required not to provoke a general 
war in the kitchen, and firmness was 
necessary in order to procure a proper - 
supply for the parlor ; and perhaps Glen- 
lyon’s cheerfulness was more owing to 
the success which had crowned his efforts 
in the culinary line than to any other 
cause. As ignorant as a toothless babe 
of the processes by which animals and 
plants arrive at being pleasant food for 
human consumption, he yet haunted the 
kitchen with a helpless anxious look 
which was pitiful to see, and which 
made Giovanna grind her teeth with 
rage even while she was smiling at him. 
After a day or two he did not dare to 
say “joint” to her, but he looked it, 
and she knew he thought it. ‘“ What 
else should bring him poking about 
the kitchen ?” she demanded of Gian. 
“ A gentleman in the kitchen !” sneered 
Giovanna. “ Mi da proprio schiffo !” 

But, as meek as the Moses for whom 
the duchess had named him, Glenlyon 
continued to come. His tall head might 
be seen stooping a little to enter the 
gloomy door-way, and his white hair and 
beard glimmering ghostly in the shad- 
ows, while he advanced slowly and with 
a hesitating step toward the fire, catch- 
ing a rosy glow over his stately front. 

Whereupon Giovanna would make up 
to him with a waspish cordiality and a 
profusion of stinging compliments, ask- 
ing what he would be pleased to com- 
mand, accusing herself and all the house- 
hold of the most beastly stupidity in not 
having heard him ring the bell and thus 
forcing a signore like him to the outrage 
of having to come to the very kitchen 
itself to give his orders. 

“T only came in to ask if you think 
the spit you use would do,” Glenlyon 
said humbly. “ You know, it must not 
be run through the middle of the joint. 
I never saw in England that large hole 
through the fowl or the roast of any 
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kind. For myself I would not 
mind—” 

“Oh, leave all that to me,” interrupted 
the cook, tossing her head. ‘ What do 
signori know about such things?” 

And, to do her justice, Giovanna her- 
self scarcely slept at night till the suc- 
cess of that first dinner was assured. 
She worked herself into a fever. She 
had slyly abstracted an English cook- 
book from her master’s book-case, and, 
unwilling to ask Jenny’s help, had gone 
to the professor of languages in the semi- 
nary, an excellent and dignified old ca- 
nonico, who had very good-naturedly 
searched out “ roast-beef” in the index 
and carefully and laboriously impressed 
an Italian version of the recipe on Gio- 
vanna’s memory. 

‘“‘ Nothing could be easier,” Giovanna 
declared, when it was all over. ‘“ They 
had only to tell me in two words what 
was wanted, and I just tossed it up with- 
out thinking.” 

Marid had been sad at the thought of 
leaving her beautiful country to go to an 
unknown land, where the language is 
harsh, where the snow falls in drifts, and 
to reach which she must pass ten days 
and nights on a heaving world of waters 
in a machine that groans at every for- 
ward step. But a piece of news told 
her by Betta made her now anxious to 
be off. Martello had been arrested again, 
and was in prison, with a fine prospect 
of the galleys. ‘To be sure, the accusa- 
tion was a new one; but that made no 
difference. He might tell of Renzo. 

He did not tell. He had wounded 
more than one man when in anger, had 
killed one in a cane-brake duel, had 
stolen when he was in need; but he was 
pure savage. He had none of the civ- 
ilized vices. When taken, he made no 
useless resistance, but went to prison 
with all the dignity of a prisoner of war, 
and, later, received his sentence of six 
months in the galleys without a sign of 
emotion. He was sentenced as an old 
offender. 

But long before his trial came on, the 
party at the castle had broken up, and 
Renzo and his wife were on their way 
to America. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


A BUGLE-SONG. 


THEY were alone again in the midst 
of the wonderful spring weather, with 
its languor, its loveliness, and its inex- 
tinguishable hope. The campagna was 
inundated with waving green, and when 
black clouds showed themselves above 
the mountain-tops the contadini gazed at 
them as if they were demons. If they 
came up the sky, the bells of the town 
rang for the people to pray that their 
harvests might be spared, and, when she 
heard them, every housewife took her 
right hand from the flour she was knead- 
ing into bread, or the chicken she was 
plucking, or the stocking she was darn- 
ing, to sign herself with the cross, and 
say an Ave Maria, as she went on with 
her work. 

In one of those days a newspaper came 
from Turin directed in an unknown hand 
to Aurora. She opened it, and saw a 
description of a fashionable marriage,— 
“ Colonel Roberto d’Rubiera,” with an 
infinite addition of titles of honor, to the 
“ Signora Laura Cagliari,” with another 
flourish of trumpets over the unspeak- 
able distinction of her ancestry, and of 
her former husband’s ancestry, and of 
her beauty, and her toilet, and her un- 
doubted prospects of felicity with her 
present thrice happy and fortunate 
spouse. All which meant that the 
Piedmontese colonel had kept his prom- 
ise and married the beautiful widow 
who had assured him that she should 
die if he did not; and, we make 
haste to add, the fashionable wedding 
and the flourishing announcement of it 
were entirely the bride’s doing, to which 
the bridegroom submitted. 

“T suppose there must be some innate 
propriety in it,” he said to himself. “I 
recollect that, in the olden time, when 
they sacrificed a beast they always gilded 
his horns.” 


Aurora’s mother found her dreaming 


quietly over this notice. 

“Colonel d’Rubiera is married, mam- 
ma,” she said, and gave her the paper, 
then sat looking steadily out toward the 
southwest, where a blackness as of 
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bus was coming up against the smiling 
spring landscape. 

The countess was silent. She took a 
long time to read the notice,—or to seem 
to read it, for she was in reality observ- 
ing her daughter’s countenance. The 
fully-opened lustrous eyes were fixed on 
the advancing cloud, the lips were firmly 
closed, there was something rapt and 
raised in her look. The thought crossed 
her mother’s mind that the girl’s look 
was holy. 

“They seem to have had a very beau- 
tiful wedding,” the countess said hesi- 
tatingly. 

Aurora uttered an absent, low-voiced 
assent. 

“ Well,” said her mother, becoming a 
little nervous, ‘I hope they may be very 
happy.” 

“ Yes,” repeated the girl in the same 
tone. 

Her mother waited a few minutes 
longer, then rose: ‘ We should go to 
the drawing-room, my dear. The Signor 
Glenlyon has had his repose, and will be 
quite alone.” : 

Aurora broke away from her revery, 
and rose at once. ‘“ We must not let 
him feel lonely one moment,” she said, 
and hastened toward the door. 

And here the countess made a mistake, 
her motherly anxiety confusing that deli- 
cacy which she seldom lacked. Or per- 
haps she was providentially allowed to 
make a small mistake now which would 
prevent her making a greater one here- 
after. 

“One moment, dear,” she said, and 
caught Aurora by a floating fringed end 
of a gauzy scarf. 

Aurora turned and smiled. 

“Kverybody is marrying, you see,” 
the mother said; “and why not you? 
The duchess says—” 

Here her voice failed; for the haughty, 
austere young virgin standing there be- 
fore her was no more her sweet and 
smiling daughter. If she had proposed 
marrige to some priestess of Diana, she 
could hardly have been met with such a 
crushing weight of lofty cool surprise — 
4 coolness, moreover, which threatened 
to become a flame. . 


“T thought, mamma, that you under- 
stood I do not mean to marry,” the girl 
said, with a commanding, steady gaze 
before which her mother’s eyes fell. 
“ Please do not speak of it again.” 

“Tt shall be as you wish, dear,” the 
countess answered, and hastened out of 
the room to hide the tears she could not 
suppress. 

The change had come! They were 
two women now, dear to each other, in- 
expressibly dear, but her child’s heart 
was no more a simple primer for her 
eyes to read from the first page to /inis. 
And, more, if they were still to continue 
dear, or friends, or even live in peace, no 
curiosity, even of thought, must creep 
with prying eyes over the barriers a word 
or glance might set up. It was hard, 
but it was inevitable; and the mother 
had the wisdom to submit, and to under- 
stand that unwelcome solicitation, vulgar 
prudential arguments, and even a moth- 
er’s inquisition, would be an insult to the 
lofty virginal silence of her daughter’s 
soul. Aurora was no common girl, ready 
to give herself for the mere sake of house, 
or lands, or name, or for the fleeting de- 
light of some man who would seek her 
for her beauty, and who would think 
her glory faded when that was gone, too 
gross to see the fair sweet virtues that 
had ripened when her roses fled, and all 
the sublime sorrow of her martyred ten- 
derness of wife and mother. Without 
vanity, but from the strong pressure of 
her every instinct and intuition, she held 
herself to be more than house, or lands, 
or name, too high for a caprice, and con- 
secrated to some noble work and holy 
passion yet to be revealed. 

Glenlyon was already in the drawing- 
room, having just risen from the sofa, 
where he had taken the habit of lying 
down every day after luncheon. He 
was growing somewhat feeble, and went 
about but little now, scarce stirring out- 
side the gates except. to go to church. 
And these women, he often said to him- 
self, were the best company he could 
have had. They helped him often, and, 
what was almost better, they never hin- 
dered him. For a thwarting friend is 
‘often more troublesome than a foe. 
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Engrossed in study.of those ever-liv- 
ing truths which still stand green amid 
the snows of age and in the frozen polar 
ring of death, unblanched by the electric 
breath of passing souls or strange vision- 
ary auroras circling round that icy mys- 
tery beneath the dim funereal torch of 
the North Star of life, his mind was 
never shocked by being pelted with the 
faded weeds of earth. The care of 
everything about the house they took 
upon themselves, and they were gay or 
serious as they saw he chose. Their 
merriment was sweet and sparkling, and 
their seriousness answered his in its own 
tone, as an echo answers a voice. 

“Signore, do you see a_ tempest 
coming ?” asked Aurora. “All the 
bells are ringing. It is hail, for it falls 
white,—not gray, like rain.” 

“ Let us pray for the harvests,” said 
Glenlyon ; and there was a momentary 
silence, each reminding Him who keeps 
“the treasures of the hail” that the 
bread of the poor was in the path of its 
crushing footsteps. For there is food 
for the rich garnered all over the earth 
against years of famine; but the bread 
of the poor man grows where it can hear 
him sighing when the day breaks. 

Then the countess seated herself by 
Glenlyon, and Aurora stepped into a 
loggia and looked at the sky. 

“Tell us what you see,” Glenlyon said 
to her, dropping his forehead on his 
hand. He seemed to be always weary 
in those days. 

“The farther mountains are blotted 
out,” she said. ‘There is no west nor 
southwest but a blackness, and the sun 
is as blind as Samson or Homer. There 
is both rain and hail. I see the different 
colors of them coming down. They 
stand like pillars holding the cloud up. 
There are lightnings, red ones and silver. 
Sometimes they spring all together from + 
a centre, like serpents from a nest, and 
go all ways: sometimes one runs crink- 
ling through the showers down to the 
earth. There drops a red flash through 
the gray rain! Gesi! Maria! one 
could not say ‘Gesd!’ so quickly as 

it goes. A sigh is ten times slower. 
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Toward the south there is one shower 
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shaped like a globe. It is a whole cloud 
falling from the others. Now one pole 
touches the earth, the other the sky. It 
sinks slowly, growing wider where it 
touches. When the rain above us is 
like a crescendo in music, it must bea 
globe like this. One could make a pic- 
ture of a shower only by listening how 
it sounds.” 

“ Do they come this way ?” Glenlyon 
asked. ‘I hear no thunder.” 

“The centre seems to steer another 
way, but the storm will touch us,” she 
replied. “It has reached the plain. 
The corn-fields at the other side and all 
the wheat are lost to sight. The Badia 
is blotted out. There are pallid shapes, 
like ghosts, underneath the darkness. 
They fly low down, with long fluttering 
garments. They are graceful and ter- 
rible. Now the duke’s olive-trees grow 
dim at the farther edge. I feel a puff 
of wind; and now all the trees begin to 
bend this way.” 

A low rumble of continuous thunder 
ran through all her words ; and, as she 
ceased speaking, the wind snatched the 
gauze scarf she had laid over her head, 
and carried it aloft. 

Aurora had turned to enter the draw- 
ing-room ; but when her hand failed to 


catch the flying scarf, she stopped and - 


looked after it. It went northward over 
the castle, then eastward above the town, 
where, turning back, it floated westward 
so far over the olives that it showed only 
a gray speck in the gray air. In what- 
ever direction it flew, Aurora did not 
remove her eyes from it, turning as it 
turned, and gazing steadily, till at last it 
came floating backward, with many 4 
capricious to and fro, hung far above the 


castle, and began to flutter and to settle 


downward, lower every moment, in spite 
of the strong, increasing wind, till it 
settled on Aurora’s hand, held up to 
take it. 

She came in and shut the window as 
large drops began to fall. 

“ Where did your scarf blow to ?” her 
mother asked, astonished. ‘I saw it go, 
and thought that it was lost.” 

“Tt has travelled east and west more 
than a mile, I think,” Aurora said. - “I 
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do not understand. It seems as though 
a will were in it, or a power to know my 
will and to come back.” 

‘« What can you mean ?” exclaimed the 
countess. 

“That is what I do not know, mam- 
ma.” Aurora smiled. “Once before I 
lost my veil. It was in Rome, on a 
windy, sunny day without a cloud. The 
wind snatched the veil off my bonnet 
and carried it away, the length of the 
whole street, and over the roofs. I 
stopped and looked at it, and Anew that 
it would come back ; andit came. More 
than fifty persons saw it, for they too 
stopped to look. It came and dropped 
into my very hand, and I had not moved 
a step, nor looked away fromit. I some- 
times think, mamma, that the “elements 
are courteous to us when we give them 
our respect and good word.” 

The countess looked at Glenlyon with 
a smile, but said nothing. 

“ Has mamma told you that Colonel 
d’Rubiera is married?” asked Aurora, 
also turning to him. ‘Some one has 
sent me a paper. I think it may be he. 
He told me that he should marry this 
spring. You remember how he saved 
me on that fallen terrace. There was 
something heroic in all the air about 
him. Of course he has married a very 
lovely, perfect woman. A common 
woman would not dare to marry him.” 

~ He was a very noble looking soldier,” 
said Glenlyon. “ He impressed me pleas- 
antly, and more than pleasantly. Be- 
sides, he made you sing. I think he 
was the first who made you break your 
tuneful silence.” And he smiled, and 
glanced at the piano, remembering that 
scene. 

The next morning, when the mother 
and daughter met, Aurora produced 
a folded paper. “The soldier has made 
me sing again,” she said smilingly. .“I 
remembered last night something he said 
to me, and it would not let me sleep till 
I had written this. Then I slept like 
a baby in a cradle. Don’t be partial, 
mamma. Think of all the faults that 
the coldest critic could find, and tell me 
of them.” 

She had remembered, had never for- 


gotten, the “never take a lower place 
than God has meant you for,” of Colonel 
d’Rubiera, and in the restless, sleepless 
night had made it the ritornella of a 
poem of such noble, fiery beauty that 
the countess was electrified on reading 
it. 

“ You have far surpassed your mother, 
child,” she said, kissing her. “I am 
proud of you!” 

“Truly, mamma?” The girl breathed 
quick with pleasure. ‘“ And do you 
think that I might send it to him fora 
wedding greeting? It was for that I 
wrote it.” 

“T will see to it myself,” her mother 
answered. ‘“ Leave it to.me.” 

In a little more than a week the poem - 
came back to the castle, printed, with 
praises, in the first magazine of Italy, 
and with the signature “ Aurora.” 

“Now you shall yourself’ direct it to 
him,” the countess said, refolding the 
pamphlet. 

“ Thank God she is so frank and un- 
conscious about him!” she thought, as 
Aurora wrote his name with smiling care 
in those delicate Italian characters learned 
from their perfect manuscripts. She had 
not liked the fashionable, mannish mode 
of the large, loose-jointed English pen- 
manship. 

Then she began to count the hours 
before her message would arrive at Tu- 
rin: “ First, Florence, loved of the arts 
and the stars, will feel you blowing 
through it, little bugle-song; then Bo- 
logna, where the women were so learned 
they would not stoop to sing, will hear 
you rustle like a dry leaf; then Milan, 
with its white marble sculptured forest 
of a Duomo; and last will come Turin, 
with the ethereal Alps, and him for 
whom you are. Will he recognize, and 
understand ?” 


He recognized, and understood. The 
poem, with a dozen papers and letters, 
found him in a perfumed little sala with 
a fair, teasing woman, who was annoyed 
when they were brought in, and pulled 
them coquettishly away when he tried 
to read. Her dress was like her beauty, 
rich and seducing, all laces and gold 
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threads, and not too much of modesty. 
She was the bride of a month, and 
dressed for the theatre, without her 
gloves. 

“Those stupid papers!” she ex- 
claimed, hanging on his shoulder. 
“What have you to do with them 
when I am here? Lay them down, 
and look at me!” 

“ You dazzle me!” he said, and laid 
the papers down. “ Must I say again 
that you are lovely ?” 

“ Yes; and yet again! I never tire 
of hearing you. But why are you so 
grave? I will not have it so. See! 
here is a glass of wine to make you 
merry.” 

“T will not drink it,” said the soldier, 
putting her gently back. ‘Go for your 
fan and cloak now, and tell your maid 
to wipe that red off your cheeks. I like 
your fresh, cream-colored whiteness best. 
Tis a rich tint. Go, now, or we shall 
miss Salvini’s first word in Othello. 
You know I do not like to lose any word 
of his.” 

“Oh! the play of jealousy!” she 
said, and laughed. “Some day, Ro- 


berto, I mean to make you jealous. 
Then see how you will act Othello.” 
Colonel d’Rubiera took both his wife’s 
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arms strongly in his strong hands, but if 
his look meant menace or supplication it 
would have been hard to tell. Perhaps 
it was both. “ Lauretta,” he said, “let 
us be careful of each other! Let us not 
make a jest of jealousy !” : 

She broke from him, laughing, show- 
ing the red marks of his fingers on her 
soft white arms. ‘“ We shall see, 
Othello! we shall see !” she said. 

“My God!” the soldier muttered, 
with a look almost of loathing, as he 
turned away from her ; and then, alone, 
he read the poem signed “ Aurora,” 
trembling from head to foot. As he 
read, up floated her bright face and 
earnest eyes, and her soft voice spoke, 
and he kissed the paper with an agonized 
sense of*loss and longing. ‘I must see 
her!” he thought ; and as his mind con- 
ceived the wish, his glance fell on the 
words,— 


Never take a lower place 
Than God has meant you for. 


He laid the pamphlet down, sat one © 
moment in bitter thought, then tossed 
his head back. “ Su, Rubiera! su!” 
he said, and rose to meet his wife. 

Mary AGNES TINCKER. 
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_— are summer nights when the 
absence of moonlight and clouds 
reveals some of the distant star-groups 
which under less favorable circumstances 
look like mere specks of luminous vapor. 
At such times even the “ Chaldeans 
who knew all stars” must have become 
conscious of an occasional misgiving that 
they had hardly passed the threshold of 
their science, and that the 


Veniet tempus, quo laxet vincula rerum, 


would be fulfilled in a way to make their 
boasted knowledge look rather primitive. 
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And, in spite of the theoretical complete- 
ness of our natural histories, the obser- 
vant student of nature now and then gets 
glimpses of things that suggest a suspicion’ 
that our stock of zoological and biological 
knowledge is rather fragmentary, and that 
the secret of creation is really a far deeper 
mystery than its expounders like to con- 
fess. Physiology is full of unexplained 
riddles. In all its branches the light of 
new discoveries has revealed defects 0 
collateral departments of inquiry. Spal- 
lanzani proved that bats can dispense 
with their eyes; and Professor Petten- 
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kofer demonstrated that they see with 
their wings,—viz., that the sensitive 
membrane of their flying-apparatus feels 
the resistance of the air in approaching 
a solid object and thus enables them to 
steer their way through a maze of ob- 
stacles. But how can that gift account 
for their faculty of direction? <A bat- 
cave in the cliffs of the ‘“‘ Hiawassee 
Gap,” near Benton, Tennessee, is ten- 
anted by two varieties of cheiroptera,— 
the Vespertilio Carolinensis and the Mo- 
lossus fuliginosus. Half an hour after 
sunset they issue from their den, the 
larger variety fluttering for miles up and 
down the cliffs, while the smaller kind 
cross the river and follow their aerial 
chase in the dense woods of the opposite 
shore. They do not navigate the air in 
a beaten track, but sail in a random zig- 
zag in pursuit of a most uncertain game, 
—roaming beetles and night-butterflies. 
I have seen them enter a mountain-gap 
and fly up a lateral valley and then van- 
ish in the labyrinth of dusky tree-tops, 
dodging, diving, and darting, evidently 
abandoning themselves to the prompt- 
ings of the moment. The question now 
is, how do their wing-eyes enable them 
to find their way back? Is it possible 
that they can recollect the thousand zig- 
zags of their devious course? Can their 
rudimentary optics be of the smallest 
assistance to them? I do not doubt 
that eyeless bats would steer through the 
maze of a tangled forest as successfully 
as through the wire-and-rope labyrinth of 
Spallanzani’s study. 

Among the higher animals the faculty 
of direction is by no means a universal 
gift: sheep, cats, and monkeys lose their 
way as easily as babes in the woods; 
chickens can be transferred to a neigh- 

. boring farm without fear of their return- 
Ing to their native roost. What special 
faculty can constitute the superiority of 
a dog over a cat, or of a carrier-pigeon 
over a gallinaceous fowl? The idea that 
4 home-bound dog travels by memory is 
not always tenable. Like a bird, he will 
often choose a bee-line, and distance 
seems to make but little difference. In 
the test-experiment of a Kentucky sport- 
ing-club, a pointer, eet. 3, was drugged 


and taken out on a night-train of the 
Cincinnati Southern Railroad, not only 
a full hundred miles beyond the range 
of his former rambles, but by a route 
(after leaving the dépét) that must have 
impressed him with the idea that his 
captors had abducted him in a northerly 
direction. Ina stubble-field, surrounded 
by woods, and out of sight of any land- 
marks he could possibly have recognized, 
he gave the experimenters the slip, but 
four days after he was nevertheless home. 
If he ranged the country at random, the 
probabilities were a million to one that 
his search would have outlasted the wan- 
derings of Ulysses. Steering by memory 
was in this case out of the question. 
Was he guided by a “sixth sense’? 
Or by the sense of smell? The dis- 
tance, in an air-line, was about one hun- 
dred and fifteen miles. How many in- 
tervening objects—Lexington breweries, 
swamps, woodlands, thousands of blue- 
grass farms and cattle-pens—must have 
disguised the scent of an atmosphere he 
could have recognized! And, besides, 
is there a doubt that he would have 
finished his trip as quickly if his objec- 
tive point had been a cottage in a soli- 
tary nook of the Alleghanies, instead of 
a reeking factory-town? Nightingales, 
in their South-Spanish winter-quarters, 
can certainly not smell the hawthorn 
hedge of their North- British summer 
home. Yet they return, and probably, 
like cranes, by the shortest route. An- 
atomists know that in birds the organ 
of smell is very imperfectly developed ; 
their nostrils are merely breathing-aper- 
tures, and watching them at their meals 
leaves no doubt that they are guided by 
sight in picking every morsel of food. 
Hens cannot detect food in a hiding- 
place ; they cannot smell concealed earth- 
worms, but have to scratch at random 
and use their eyes. In exactly the same 
way tame vultures clean up the meat- 
market of Vera Cruz. They hop about 
and peer left and right for scraps and 
offal; their eyes are everywhere; their 
sense of smell does not help them to de- 
tect a single morsel hidden in the dust, 
for instance, or under the bottom of 
a light basket that would not inter- 
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cept the scent. How do they find a 
carcass? A hound, hunting by scent, 
keeps his nose down, and would not 
promote his purpose by climbing a 
mountain and sniffing the air from the 
summit. A vulture rises above the 
clouds. If he had to hunt on the ca- 
nine plan, he would skim along the 
ground. High in the summit-regions 
of Mount Antisana, Bonpland saw a 
condor at an immense elevation above 
him ; and even the Texas zopilote, a near 
relative of our turkey-buzzard, ascends 
to a height of four English miles, and, 
as it would seem, far above the tainted 
atmosphere of the lower world. Yet, 
even on days when there is no zopilote 
in sight, half an hour after a mule has 
dropped on the loneliest bridle-path of 
the Mexican Cordilleras, a pack of the 
aerial hounds are sure to put in an ap- 
pearance. It matters not if the acci- 
dent has happened on an open table- 
land or in a deep mountain-glen, or even 
in the woods. Watching the sky from 
an open cliff, a speck may be discerned 
here and there on the distant horizon, 
slowly but steadily approaching, as if 
drawn by an invisible cord,—intuitively, 
in default of a better word. But 
whether that intuition operates by a 
gaseous or optical medium, remains an 
unanswered question. One point might 
perhaps be decided by manufacturing an 
absolutely odorless sham - carcass, and 
trying whether the mere sight of the 
counterfeit banquet would attract the 
guests. 

About vultures there hangs another 
mystery. How do they support them- 
selves in sailing along with immovable 
wings,—not in a straight line only, but 
in a spiral, and often in a narrow circle? 
Judging by the testimony of human 
eyes, they seem to hold their wings and 
tail-feathers in a perfectly rigid stretch, 
and yet they go both with and against 
the wind and maintain any desired ele- 
vation. At a height of five English 
miles the air must be nearly as rarefied 
as in the vacuum-bell of an air-pump ; 
yet in that tenuous medium a bird as 
heavy as a good-sized bull-dog will hang 
suspended for hours together and with- 
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out any visible effort. Birds have hollow 


bones, and it has been suggested that 


they can lessen their weight by filling 
these tubes with warm air; but all the 
bones in a condor’s body can hardly hold 
more than six pints of air: can that 
amount buoy a weight of twenty-six 
pounds? Or can it be that birds per- 
form their ballooning by means of a 
gas our chemists have as yet not dis- 
covered? Pure hydrogen is fourteen 
times lighter than water, and a cubic 
foot of it will lift a water-bottle holding 
about half a pint. For all we know, 
there may be gaseous substances of 
which a few pints will lift a cubic foot 
of such matter as bird-bones and 
feathers. One thing is certain, that if 
a condor were stuffed in the form of a 
hovering bird—that is, with outstretched 
wings and fan-spread tail-feathers— no 
injection of warm air would buoy the 
skeleton for a moment. 

Spencer and Galton’s law of heredity 
is supposed to have settled the quarrel 
about Kant’s “innate ideas.” Knowl- 
edge acquired neither by personal ex- 
perience nor from hearsay, the evolu- 
tionists tell us, may be derived from 
ancestral transmissions; in other words, 
life’s lessons, besides instructing the in- 
dividual experimenter, have a physiolo- 
gical tendency to benefit his descendants, 
and “ instinct’’ is merely the accumulated 
experience of all preceding generations. 
But there are instincts that cannot be 
explained in that- way; for instance, 
the ante-mortem presentiments of the 
higher animals. The instinctive shudder 
a child feels at the brink of a steep 
precipice might be traced back to the 
experience of some unlucky ancestor 
who attempted the descent of a similar 
declivity and reached the valley with 
disjointed bones; but from the valley 
.of death no traveller can transmit such 
warnings. How can the experience of 
a dying dog affect the instincts of his 
posterity? Nobody who has watched a 
wounded horse, a bear, a monkey, or a 
deer, and their strange conduct at the 
gate of Nirvana, can doubt that they 
fully realize the significance of the com- 
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strange wistfulness and uneasiness, fol- 
lowed by the plainest symptoms of de- 
spair, express themselves in their fea- 
tures. Long before his senses are 
clouded by actual syncope, a dying dog 
ceases to mind his surroundings ; his eyes 
assume a far-off look; he notices, but 
gradually ignores, the presence of his 
waster; his thoughts are elsewhere,— 
who knows where ?—but the expression 
of his eyes proves that he has realized 
the fact that the surrounding objects 
have lost their importance for him. And 
even when family duties engross the at- 
tention of a dying beast, its haste or its 
strange carefulness proves how well it 
knows that there is no time to lose and 
that it performs its work of love for the 
last time. A crippled squirrel, coming 
home to die, will use its last strength to 
close the moss roof over the bed of its 
half-grown youngsters, in the hope that 
they may somehow manage to survive 
the chill March winds and shift with 
the scant store of winter-provisions. 

In the remedial instincts that form the 
regular symptoms of several diseases, 
the vis medicatrix nature seems to 
become directly inspirative. The parox- 
ysms of yellow fever, and the crisis of 
intermittent ague, are characterized by 
an intense longing for refrigeration, and 
it is extremely probable that excess of 
heat (sun-heat aggravated by the effects 
of calorific food and superfluous clothes 
is really the chief cause of all febrile 
disorders. The Latin word /febris is 
derived from fervere, to seethe or glow. 
Asthma patients get restless; without 
any ulterior object, they have a vague 
longing to become peripatetic; and a 
pedestrian cure is actually the most effec- 
tive remedy for the distressing complaint. 
“The Lessons of Instinct” might be 
made the title of a useful book. I do 
not believe that the nostalgia of an exiled 
mountaineer has ever equalled the dis- 
tress of the air-famine, the passionate 
longing for the outdoor freedom of the 
mountains and -forests, that torments 
thousands of factory-children whose 
occupation inoculates them with the 
seeds of tubercular consumption. Dys- 
Pepsia, too (though rather a modern 
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disorder), is preceded by many warnings, 
—nausea, sleeplessness, repugnance to all 
kinds of food,—the stomach’s plea for 
rest, which plea, heeded in time, would 
make indigestion a very curable com- 
plaint. 

And yet some very suggestive facts 
could be adduced in support of the 
theory that such instincts are strictly 
empiric. Our rude ancestors had access 
to a hundred vegetable poisons before 
they discovered the first poisonous min- 
eral, and, in consequence (or by a very 
queer coincidence), the protective in- 
stincts of their descendants are almost 
limited to noxious vegetable substances. 
Nicotine, opium, strychnine, digitalis, 
nux vomica, etc., are intensely disgust- 
ing, while arsenic is as tasteless as chalk- 
dust, and sugar of lead not disagreeably 
sweetish. Mercury tastes like heavy 
water, phosphorus like soft wax. The 
noxious (alkaline) mineral substances 
found on the surface of the ground are 
as repulsive as vegetable poisons. 

The inference would be that nature 
fails to warn us against unprecedented 
evils. A repeated attack of ‘“ painter’s 
colic” is sufficient to develop a repug- 
nance to the smell of lead-colors; and 
in the course of a few more generations 
dyspepsia will perhaps beget a distaste 
for greasy made-dishes. The persistent 
(if not growing) alcohol-vice proves noth- 
ing to the contrary. The protests of 
instinct. can be disregarded and at last 
silenced; but nature will not allow her 
children to err unwarned, where the 
penalties of error have been paid by pre- 
ceding generations. To every beginner 
the taste of alcohol, opium, and tobacco 
is shockingly nauseous. The growth of 
the evil can be fully explained by the 
increasing influence of artificial seduc- 
tions. The natural bulwark has not 
weakened. If it could be proved that a 
child had ever been born with a spon- 
taneous craving for alcohol, it would 
show that nature could be perverted in 
the very sources of life, as if the con- 
tamination of a stream could react on its 
head-waters. 

Any improvement on existing con- 
ditions of organic life may, on the other 
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hand, become hereditary in a much more 
literal sense of the word. Among the 
higher animals we may observe here 
and there the first traces of the pet- 
instinct,—that curious propensity which, 
under various aliases, plays a rather 
important part in the social relations of 
the human species. Its purpose seems 
to be to utilize resources exceeding the 
needs of individuals. A wealthy old 
bachelor will either patronize a college 
or surround himself with a swarm of 
sinecurists. The votary of pleasure, in 
an advanced stage of the condition which 
the French call blasement, becomes grad- 
ually conscious of a faculty for enjoying 
life by proxy, and, under the influence 
of a merry companion, often develops 
a liberality. proportioned to the degree 
of his former self-indulgence. Life be- 
comes worth living if it leads to en- 
joyment,—/faute de micux, even altruis- 
tic enjoyment. Perhaps from a vague 
perception of that truth, middle-aged 
cats and monkeys sometimes insist on 
sharing their income with a young pro- 
tégé, and, in default of direct progeny, 
often adopt rather distant relatives and 
nurse them regardless of their merits or 
even of their consent, like a female oce- 
lot that appropriated a kitten and al- 
most killed it with her constant caresses. 
Cats have been known to adopt weasels, 
skunks,—nay, young rats,—and chaperon 
them for years. Dogs, on the whole, 
prefer to be petted themselves, and, 
aside from their transient conjugal and 
maternal affections, manage to enjoy life 
without assistance. 

There are certain instincts which prove 
that, without the direct influence of edu- 
cation, nature admits an occasional ex- 
ception from the rule which makes self- 
preservation her highest law. Not 
patriotism only, but the love of justice, 
the love of freedom, and the abstratt 
love of truth, have sometimes over- 
come the love of life; 7.e., nature her- 
self permits her children to obey a higher 
behest by disregarding her elder laws. 
Not an in-drilled sense of duty, but a 
spontaneous passion, has prompted thou- 
sands of men to risk their lives in op- 
position to tyranny and injustice or in 
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pursuit of a favorite science. The latter 
form of ultra-instinct is of comparatively 
modern growth. Curtius could have 
found a thousand volunteers to accom- 
pany him on his trip to Hades, before 
Ceesar could have enlisted a dozen for 
his proposed expedition to the sources 
of the Nile. Twenty men of the same 
nation that poured out their blood like 
water for the glory of conquering a 
Moorish citadel had to be coaxed and 
cheated into the glory of achieving the 
discovery of a new world. 

The passionate love of nature, in the 
form of forest-, mountain-, and wilder- 
ness-enthusiasm, is likewise a product of 
our modern civilization,—perhaps a re- 
action against our in-door life, if not 
against the anti-naturalism of the Middle 
Ages. At all events, the ancients seem 
to have lacked that instinct. Even 
Virgil only praises the plenty, the peace, 
the security, of his rural retreats, but not 
their wild solitude. For the sublime 
beauty of the Alps his countrymen 
had no eyes; travellers dwelt or. the 
terrors of the Helvetian highlancs, of 
“frosty Caucasus” and “shaggy Etna,” 
much as Dante describes the afflictions 
of his Inferno. The social development 
of the great South-European republics 
presents many striking analogies to the 
progress of our own civilization. The 
Romans of the Ceesarean era had ward- 
politicians, stock-jobbers, quacks, and 
mystics. They had even professional 
philanthropists, and would have appre- 
ciated the zeal of such men as Howard 
and Wilberforce. But they would have 
utterly failed to understand the enthu- 
siasm of such books as Ball’s “ Alpine 
Guide.” 

A latter-day instinct is also the an- 
throphobia, the boundless man-fear, of 
our game-animals. Only professional 
hunters can appreciate the difficulties 
which the ablest of the poor outlaws 
have to master before they can solve the 
problem of survival. They study the 
habits of their persecutor as Peter Lom- 
bard studied the wiles of the arch-fiend ; 
and if hunters followed a uniform sy 
tem their victims would have dev 


effectual means to baffle their methods; 
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but no vigilance avails against the in- 
calculable dangers of a desultory war- 


fare. 

A half-witted boy who herds a drove 
of cattle on the plateau of the Southern 
Blue Ridge has a peculiar knack for 
finding wild-turkey nests, and an old 
back woodsman expressed his dissent from 
a theory which ascribed that success to 
the proverbial marvellous luck of fools. 
“There's nothing wonderful about it,” 
said he: “turkeys are just sure to build 
in the very place where no man in his 
senses would look for them.” Wild 
animals seem, indeed, to know exactly 
which ways or by-ways the average homo 
venaticus is most likely to choose. For, 
even where there are no beaten roads, 
people are apt to follow certain rules in 
picking their way,—for instance, across a 
rugged mountain-range. They will pre- 
fer a continuous ridge to a gully-rent 
slope, a gradual to a precipitous declivity ; 
they will make détours to avoid steep 
rocks and fallen trees. Even a hunting- 
dog will prefer a ready-made gap in 
crossing a range of cliffs or a tangle of 
blackberry-bushes. Every mountain- 
chain has therefore its least-frequented 
region, and in such places the creatures 
of the wilderness rear their young year 
after year, and carefully avoid every- 
thing that might lead to the discovery 
of their head-quarters. On doubtful 
territory they act on the principle that 
eternal reconnoitring is the price of 
safety. “Keep your men in the saddle,” 
Frederick the Great wrote to the com- 
mander of his cavalry, who had com- 
plained about excessive fatigues. “ Let 
them remember that one day of success- 
ful fatigue may win usa hundred days of 
rest.” Sooner or later time brings relief 
to the vigilant. Hunters may change 
their haunts; in the upper Alleghanies 
settlers have here and there abandoned 
their old homesteads and gone West; 
new railways divert travel from old 
wagon-roads. 

Of all such chances much-hunted 
animals avail themselves with a sagacity 
bordering on the inspiration-like instinct 
that enables a fox to accomplish his 
depredations during the safest half-hour 
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of the night. Only a few months ago a 
trout-fisher in Fannin County, Georgia, 
discovered the den of a wolf that had 
baffled the best hunters of the neighbor- 
hood. Their dogs had repeatedly tracked 
him to the banks of the Toccoa and 
then lost his trail, and it was supposed 
that the sly brute must have a knack of 
“doubling” on his track, and that his 
head-quarters were somewhere on the 
ridge of the Cohutta Mountains, where 
he had twice raided the pig-pen of a 
highland farm. But his lair proved to 
be under the overhanging cliffs of the 
Toccoa, about four hundred yards above 
the “‘ Cherokee Ford,”—.e., in the imme- 
diate neighborhood of a public wagon- 
road ; and in order to hide his trail he 
must have entered the river farther up 
and reached his den by swimming or 
wading down-stream. 

In their dealings with the dull-nosed 
biped, some of our game-birds have 
found it the safest plan to rely on their 
protective colors. . They have learned to 
distinguish between dog-allied and single 
hunters, and at the approach of the 
latter variety they “ flatten” themselves 
and remain motionless, at the risk of 
being trodden to death. In taking wing 
they do not delude themselves with the 
hope that swiftness of flight could save 
them from the dynamic properties of 
gunpowder. They go in a zigzag, or, 
rather, in a combination of irregular 
movements. In East Virginia, where 
sportsmen do much of their hunting on 
horseback, it has been noticed that if a 
member of a mounted hunting-party 
turns suddenly back he is apt to come 
across all kinds of game that have eluded 
his companions. The only explanation 
is that as soon as the baying of the 
hounds and other symptoms betray the 
march-route of the hostile force, Renard 
hastens to get in their rear, and even 
follows them, in order to out-manceuvre 
their flank-movements. At the head- 
waters of the Tellico River, in Monroe 
County, Tennessee, wolves still find a 
refuge in a trackless wilderness of rocks, 
spruce-pines, and laurel-thickets, and 
have so exactly ascertained all the passes 


by. which their stronghold can possibly 
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be approached that they baffle even 
simultaneous raiders by slipping through 
between their lines of march. On their 
own raids they will make their way 
across any series of obstacles rather than 
approach a beaten road, unless they can 
cross it by following the bed of a water- 
course. 

By the remorseless law of natural 
selection, the aptitude for such tricks in- 
creases with the necessity for their exer- 
cise, and it is probable that only animals 
whose bulk defeats their attempts at 
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concealment will ever be wholly exter. 
minated. The walrus (at least on this 
side of the eightieth parallel) will prob- 
ably share the fate of Steller’s sea-cow; 
the buffalo and the musk-ox of the far 
Northland will perish like the Bos urus, 
the long-maned fighting-bull that once 
roamed the plains of Northern Europe. 
But the wolf, the fox, the black bear, 
the deer, the raccoon, and the wild pheas- 
ant will disappear only with the last 
forests of our mountain-countries. 
L. Oswa.p. 


HOUSEKEEPING 


OR several years we had spent our 
vacations in Normandy, in a rustic 
tile-roofed inn, where we took our meals 
in the orchard and quarrelled with none 
of our fellow-diners save the pigs. Our 
beds were of the hardest, our tile floors 
each garnished with one descente du lit 
apiece, said “descent from the bed” 
scarcely larger than the largest pair of 
feet among us; our toilet-apparatus pro- 
portioned like cream-jug and teacup ; 
our way breakfastward under the apple- 
boughs and through the dewy grass an 
edifying spectacle of clanking sabots 
and uplifted raiment. It was simple 
living enough, in all conscience; but 
then we had the whole Atlantic at our 
doors for a bath-tub, we had learned to 
walk well in wooden shoes, our living 
cost us but five francs a day apiece, and 
had, moreover, a rollicking air of bohe- 
mianism about it wonderfully fascinating 
to sober Americans like ourselves. We 
wore only our roughest and stoutest 
garments ; forgot that we had ever had 
complexions; garnished our distracted 
French with pure patois; developed an 
almost equine capacity for ambling over 
wide stretches of country, as well as for 
bringing leonine appetites home to our 
salads, hard cider, and mutton-chops, 
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which were spread out on rough weather- 
beaten little tables, facing the setting 
sun. 

While living this happy-go-lucky ex- 
istence summer after summer, we often 
agreed that it would be enchanting to 
live in beautiful Normandy all the year 
round. But then, we always concluded, 
our auberge life would be impossible, 
for the apple-boughs would be bare, 
there were no fireplaces in our rooms, 
while descentes du lit one foot by two, 
tolerable when the tile floors danced with 
vine-shadows, would be unendurable 
when those tiles were responsive only to 
the shadows created by tallow dips. We 
also unanimously agreed that we could 
never endure a Norman town, gasless, 
noisy, damp, with water only at the 
corner fountains, and unnamable odors 
floating upon every breeze. 

As it chanced, we one day stood, at 
the end of a six-miles saunter from our 
auberge, outside an ivy-grown paling, 
peering through the wooded boughs and 
glistening leaves at a house known as 
the Haunted Chateau. It was a be 
unhaunted-looking house, with § 
gables and red-brick walls, evidently 
dating from about the middle of the 
last century. A sunny. lawn stretch 
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before it; tall poplars rose behind it, 
pencilling their graceful forms against a 
background of bluest sea and sky. The 
stables and out-buildings were grouped’ 
near it, picturesque in mellow gray stone 
and with russet eaves almost touching 
the ground. It was altogether too un- 
pretentious -to merit the name of 
“chiteau ;” for who ever saw a chiteau 
set so level with the ground that one 
huge flat stone was its only substitute 
for the lordly flight of steps one natu- 
rally associates with the word chateau ? 
It was indeed better described by the 
word “manor-house,” and, as we after- 
ward learned, had been built for his 
own occupancy by a wealthy curé who, 
a century or so ago, officiated at the 
grim old Norman church across the 
way. 

ie we were thus taking notes, one of 
us uttered an exclamation. Following 
her excited gesture, we discovered an 
afiche, which told us that all the lovely 
potentialities for a life of elegant and 
artistic bohemianism and of solid com- 
forts contained in the manoir were offered 
for rent at five hundred dollars a year. 

Suffice it to say that we finally took 
possession of that haunted manovr and 
effectually dislodged the ghosts, of whom 
we have never seen a trace to this day. 

Our chiteau consists of one grand 
silon, a petit salon adjoining used as a 
library, a large dining-room, a kitchen, 
and seemingly no end of chambers 
grandes and petites rambling up and 
down all sorts of brief and sudden 
stairs. All our stairs are of red tiles, as 
also are all our floors save those of the two 
salons. These latter parquetted floors 
we found rotten and broken: we re- 
stored the decaying boards and had 
them waxed to a mirror-like brightness. 
The weekly repolishings were a peren- 
nial delight to the children, who for long 
never wearied of seeing the gardener shod 
in his polishing-slippers and skating over 
the floor like mad. 

We found our walls dingy and damp: 
we dried them with blazing fires, our 
special artist tinted them ashen-pink, and 


lined the long panels and plain dados 
with gold. We scraped the mildewed 
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mirror-frame over the mantel-piece, and 
painted it to match the wall, concealing 
the mottled glass itself’ behind the won- 
derful lilies, the roses, sunflowers, holly- 
hocks, daffodils, and ivy, furnished by 
our garden from New Year’s to Christ- 
mas. Our winter roses, by the way, are 
like the seven-branched candlestick of 
the Temple, and never fail to bloom and 
to decorate our tables through all the 
winter gloom. 

The fireplace had tumbled into a 
chaos of brick and mortar. Our artist 
restored it with the soft red tiles of the 
country. These he decorated with deli- 
cate black outline figures in water-color, 
of storks, lazily-flying aquatic birds, and 
broad-leafed water-plants. The effect of 
these is charming upon the tiles, al- 
though somewhat less so upon our artist’s 
temper when one innocently asks the 
connection of ideas between blazing wood 
fires and aqueous foliage. Desolation 
has been let loose upon our souls not 
more than a thousand times by the 
obliteration of our igneous water-works 
under the besom of new housemaids, 
and for that we thank our beneficent 
stars,—for our new housemaids have 
not been few ! 

It may surprise some of our own 
newspaper and domestic grumblers, who 
are forever crying down our servants 
and extolling those of Europe, to learn 
that the servant-question exercises the 
Norman mind quite as much as it 
does the transatlantic one. With robust 
women and girls idling and begging 
every day at our gates, we are frequently 
as servantless in our chiteau as if we 
lived in one room at Five Points. And 
it sometimes seems as if the arch-mis- 
chief-maker himself must be often per- 
plexed to supply faults enough for those 
who serve within our walls. 

There was Elise, so low-spoken and 
blushing that our artist declared she 
should pose for his Madonna, but who 
developed an extraordinary genius for 
gros-mots and was finally discharged for 
general insubordination and insolence. 
Alphonsine, so pretty in her dainty cap 
and kerchief, did not wait to be dis- 
charged, but left in the midst of her 
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dusting to take a place in town. An- 
géle holds largely-frequented conversa- 
zion? in the kitchen, with large consump- 
tion of viands, whenever we leave the 
premises. Victoire prepares her bridal 
trousseau from the linen-press, while the 
ghost comes back and taps mysteriously 
in the darkness upon the window, where- 
upon Louise suddenly disappears and is 
seen no more until morning. Delphine 
mixes the uses of kitchen-towels and 
pocket-handkerchiefs, and sends us in 
snuffy custards. Jeanne threatens us 
with the majesty of the French law if 
we do not pay her doctor's bill; while 
Désirée, whose patois is ear-rending, 
does exactly as she pleases, however 
contrary to orders, declaring by way of 
excuse that she cannot understand our 
foreign argot ! 

We have many friends from our native 
land who come every summer to visit 
and to envy us in our Norman chateau. 
And the universal testimony, in view of 
the rack and turmoil which the servant 
question creates in our souls and kitchen, 
is that, after all that has been said of the 
superiority of servants in Europe, those 
of rural France are, if possible, even 
more trying to soul and body than those 
of our own couatry. Never shall we 
forget the last of our countless Klises,— 
middle-aged, decent, armed with recom- 
mendations impressive even if of origin 
in a remote corner of the département, 
who succeeded a procession of her 
worthless namesakes as our cuisiniére. 
How tidy she was! how scrupulously 
neat and respectful! what a perfect cor- 
don bleu! How we all laughed and 
grew fat during her epicurean adminis- 
tration! She lived with us four weeks 
in Sybaris. One day of the fifth, re- 
turning from a walk, a horrible appari- 
tion greeted us upon our own lawn. A 
wild shrieking figure, capless, in mascu- 
line blouse and trousers, and with scant 
long locks streaming around a distorted 
face, yelled a frantic welcome to us as 
we came in sight. And we knew from 
that horrible spectacle that the last of 
our Elises was as drunk as drunk could 
be! 


Not only our own experience, but 
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that of our French acquaintances, as- 
sures us that French women-servants 
in the rural provinces are too often 
light in character and therefore totally 
unreliable in youth, and given to wine- 
bibbing, snuff, and uncleanliness in 
middle age. Out of the innumerable 
multitude of bonnes who have favored 
us with their evanescent presence since 
we have dwelt in our chateau, an alarm- 
ingly large proportion have been mothers 
although not wives, some of them 
mothers a number of times, while no less 
than four have been discharged in view 
of a circumstance which our stricter 
morality has been taught to consider dis- 
graceful. Certain peculiarities of the 
French law, framed by men for the pro- 
tection of their own sex and the utter 
sacrifice of the weaker one, explain the 
fact that a pretty bonne is as natural 
prey to a Frenchman as a bird to a cat, 
both cat and Frenchman being equally 
irresponsible before the law, and only 
bird and bonne the sufferers. The French 
law forbids to search for or declare the 
paternity of an illegitimate child. It, 
however, makes an allowance of ten 
francs a month for each unlawful child, 
—when the mother chooses to claim 
that allowance. Most of the wretched 
beggar-women who call constantly at our 
kitchen door are numerously dowered 
with olive-branches; and we know one 
chronic nuisance, who all summer long 
sleeps every night @ Ja belle étoile and 
spends every day dragging a huge baby- 
wagon from chateau to chateau an 
farm-house to farm-house, who claims 
an allowance of twenty francs a month 
for the two fatherless little wretches 
she drags behind her. Thus the French 
law puts a premium upon immorality! 

Another sickening result of French 
moral legislation is the motherhood of 
the mere children who beg at our doors. 
One girl who came to us one year, laugh- 
ing, frolicsome, almost baby-like, came 
to us the next enriched at fourteen with 
an allowance of ten francs a month for 
the baby she bore in her arms. 

It must be said, however, in justice to 
other provinces, that ours is a seaport 
town, and seaport towns in France, with 
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their floating population of sailors, have 
so poor a moral repute that we have 
known women to deny having been born 
in one, although we perfectly well knew 
to the contrary. 

One instance within our own knowl- 
edge of a servant’s career reads almost 
like a romance. This girl, Marthe, was 
a Norman paysanne, ugly and coarse in 
appearance, and with barely education 
enough to spell out the words of such 
novels as came in her way. It chanced 
that Murger’s “ Vie de Bohéme’’ fell 
into her hands and fired her with am- 
bition for a Parisian career. She left 
the farm where she was half house- half 
out-of-doors-servant, and for some years 
led a wild and degraded life in the capi- 
tal. She finally fell in with an American 
art-student, as dissipated as herself, and, 
if possible, even more degraded. He 
was penniless, and she supported him by 
sewing; she nursed him through a se- 
vere illness ; he rewarded her devotion 
by marrying her and taking her home 
to his own country. Amid the asso- 
cations and influences of his native 
land the young man’s better nature rose. 
He reformed enough to lead an ambi- 
tious and industrious life, subject only to 
occasional “‘ breakings out” into the wild- 
est excesses, ‘just to please Marthe.” 

At the present writing we have three 
servants. ‘T'o the housemaid we pay 
thirty-five francs a month, to the cook 
fifty, to the gardener sixty. The last is 
superior to his peasant and servant class, 
having been a sort of house-servant to a 
nobleman in Paris, and in his Sunday 
clothes having quite the air of un petit 
bourgeois. | Nevertheless, when one 
spring we were paying fabulous prices 
for early lettuces at the stall of our 
gardener’s wife in the market, it was 
through no means of his that we event- 
ually discovered that they grew in a 
sunny nook of our own garden ! 

_ Allis not skittles and beer, therefore, 
m our Norman chateau, as one sees. 
One drawback to our happiness is a cer- 
tain insolence of the peasantry, pro- 
Verbial among Normans toward a higher 
class, and by which our neighbors show 


their resentment of the fact that we are 
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only plain artists and writers, instead of 
spending the wealth of grands seigneurs 
among them. 

Our house-grounds are surrounded by 
an ivy-grown stone wall, ten feet high. 
This wall is entire, save for a space of 
about ten feet, where the great gate 
comes, the very grille through which we 
had our first glimpse of our chateau. 
Continually at this aperture appears some 
scofiing gamin, sometimes several of them 
at a time, screaming softises as we sit 
sewing or reading on the lawn. One 
Sunday morning our artist came out 
upon the lawn where we were just in 
time to hear some of this brutality. 
With one spring he was at the gate, 
the little wretches fleeing before his 
seven-league strides like a herd of 
frightened swine. In the midst of mass 
they took refuge in the church. Into 
the midst of services rushed our daunt- 
less artist, collared the ringleader, and 
dealt him a ringing blow upon the ears. 

‘“‘ Bravo, monsieur, bravo !” exclaimed 
Monsieur le Curé, taking tea with us that 
same afternoon; “vous avez parfaite- 
ment fait! If I had been in your place 
I would have cuffed them all: «as le mé- 
ritaient bien, ces scélérats li!” And 
the curé’s fat sides shook with laughter at 
the memory of that swift-rushing invasion 
into the sacred place. Since that time 
the presence of our artist is always pro- 
tection for the rest of us. But only this 
morning, reading in a hammock on the 
lawn, I heard myself apostrophized as 
a “‘chatte jaune” (because of my hair, 
I suppose), and “ petite sauterelle,” be- 
cause of my green dress, and bidden in 
elegant patois to betake myself to a cer- 
tain debatable region, where certainly I 
never before heard of cats or grasshoppers 
going. 

That this hostility of the Norman 
toward those he considers more favored 
by fate than himself is not shown to 
us alone is proved by the evidence of 
all our neighbors. The Comte de B. 
tells us that he has been obliged to re- 
strain his young son from driving a pretty 
pony-cart through the highways, because 
of the brutal persistence with which the 
peasants dashed their heavier charrettes 
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against it. M. le Baron P. tells us that 
he never permits his sons of eight and 
ten off his grounds unprotected, while 
we ourselves would as soon trust our 
little girls alone in the by-ways of a great 
city as along the road to the post-box 
upon a weedy stone wall an eighth of a 
mile away. 

This does not prove that we have not 
many honest and perfectly civil acquaint- 
ances among our peasant neighbors; 
but civility seems only a reward of bene- 
fits we scatter about us, and honesty a 
virtue that must be well watched. A 
young Normande once said to the writer, 
“Why should I tell the truth? Nobody 
would believe it. And what harm is 
there in lying, when nobody believes 
you? We can go to confession every 
now and then, confess and be absolved 
of all our lies, and then begin over 

ain.” 

Another peculiarity of the Norman 
rustic he shares with some of our own 
Yankee farmers,—with all, in fact, who 
wring a scanty livelihood from a reluc- 
tant soil. This is the grasping and over- 
reaching spirit which meets us upon 
every side. One market-day, Annette, 
our pony, by reason of lameness, was 
unfit to go to town. Therefore our 
chitelaine took advantage of the T 
diligence which passes our grounds every 
morning, and went to town in it, trusting 
to some friendly neighbor to bring her 
back in a returning carriole when mar- 
ket was done. It so happened that she 
made all her purchases and was ready 
for home before a single stall had taken 
down its faded umbrella. She left her 
emplettes in a later-returning cart, and 
started out from the town on foot. No 
friendly carriole overtook her until she 
was within sight of her own peaked roof, 
a quarter of a mile away. Just then 
one did come dashing up, and a blue- 


-bloused peasant invited her to monter. 


She was thankful to do so, and showed 
her appreciation of this rustic courtesy 
by making herself as agreeable to the 
man as she could. Dismounting at our 
gate, she thanked him cordially. 

“Ma foi!” grunted the peasant 
surlily, “thanks won't feed my don- 
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key. Madame owes me five francs.” 
And poor little madame had to pay the 
wretch five francs for a quarter of a 
mile’s drive, although a carriage would 
have brought her all the way from town 
for the same price. 

But vengeance is sweet, as we found. 
Some weeks after our chitelaine’s little 
adventure we were returning homeward 
from one of our breezy walks under the 
pines of the heathery hill-tops. Not far 
from the house a carriole dashed past 
us. The very next instant la chitelaine 
stooped and picked up a spick-spap-new 
whip, evidently not a day from the shop, 
and worth ten francs at the very least. 
She called to the man as loudly as she 
could. ‘To our astonishment, the instant 
he heard our voices he whipped his 
donkey ferociously, and, without once 
looking back, drove: furiously out of 
sight. Then a curious expression 
dawned upon madame’s face. “ Ah!” 
she said, “it is my benefactor,— he 
who got my five francs.” We have 
that whip yet. And we never use it on 
Annette’s shaggy back that we do not 
smile audibly at the image of that grasp- 
ing descendant of the piratical Vikings as 
he must have looked when he missed his 
whip. 

Another time we engaged a carriole 
of its peasant owner to go to the railway- 
station. Nothing was said concerning 
the number of voyageurs, the hard- 
driven bargain being for the vehicle, 
at an exorbitant price. When it drove 
up to our door, and two ladies stood 
ready to get in beside the buxom pay- 
sanne who drove, that person cried out, 
in the English she had learned as ser- 
vant in an hotel at Havre, “ Mais, but 
you are two mans. I said you were 
only one mans. Two mans must pay 
fifteen francs. I said ten francs for 
one man.” And the “two mans,’ 
much to their disgust, had to pay the 
fifteen francs rather than lose their 
train. 

Housekeeping in our chateau is nat- 
urally very different from housekeeping 
in America. For instance, the house- 
hold washing is all taken away from the 
house, although not from the grounds, 
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by tiny mere Folet, who comes once a 
week for that purpose. She is not five 
feet high, and is sixty years of age, yet 
carries baskets of linen upon her head 
huge enough to make aman totter. She 
takes them down to the natural fountain 
which wells up in the orchard back of 
the house.- Summer and winter she 
kneels in a sort of wooden box, to pro- 
tect herself from wetting, and pounds 
with a flat bit of wood and rubs in 
sometimes ice-cold water the linen which 
never comes to the house except in the 
rough-dry condition. A portable boiler 
serves her al fresco in summer, in win- 
terremoved to a straw-thatched cot—once 
a gardener’s dwelling, and picturesque 
enough to have been many times painted 
by our artist-visitors—which stands near 
the fountain. 

Our kitchen has a vast fireplace, down 
which the rain pours and the wind howls, 
and over which every pleasant night we 
may see an arch of starry sky. This 
fireplace is seldom used,—the undisci- 
plined cooking-stove and the faience 
potager serving our every need. The 
potager, as every one may not know, is 
a brick arrangement like a long narrow 
table set against the wall. The top is 
laid with blue tiles, and it has four 
holes, two round and two square, within 
which a small quantity of charcoal does 
marvels of cookery. Neither bread nor 
cake nor pastry of any kind is ever made 
within our chiteau, Norman cooks know- 
ing nothing whatever of their compound- 
ing, all the toothsome varieties which 
ever adorn French tables coming always 
from the patisserie. It is in soups, 
potages, sauces, and the multitudinous 
fashions of entrées, ragodts, and vege- 
tables that our Norman cooks are trium- 
phant ; and one may venture to say that 
for every kind of cake—sponge, pound, 
cup, fruit, marble, ete.—at which Amer- 
1can housekeepers are such adepts our 
Norman cooks can furnish two different 
potazes or another way of cooking vege- 
tables. Give one of our Norman cooks 
a couple of onions, a bit of butter, and 
a bit of cheese, and, presto! a delicious 
potage comes in, steaming and savory, 
of which one may rejoice to eat and be 

Vor. VI. N. 
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filled. The economy of French cooking 
is something to open American eyes. 
For instance, not a drop of the water in 
which vegetables are boiled ever drains 
away wasted from a Norman kitchen, 
but, with a dash of milk, and a little pork- 
fat or butter, is made a good soup-vehicle 
by means of which to consume dry bread. 
Even the pea-pods are always boiled first 
in the water intended for the green peas, 
and thus the flavor is intensified which 
might be otherwise weak. Among the 
poorer peasants the pea-pods boiled are 
often eaten as a vegetable. 

Noticing the lavish use made of cheese 
in all European countries, one wonders 
much that in a cheese-land like our own 
its service seems so limited. In Italian 
and German restaurants a bowl filled 
with grated cheese stands constantly 
upon the tables as invariable accompani- 
ment of the soups. In France minute 
slices of it are added to the potage a 
moment before it appears at table. 
Cheese is also a feature of the perfect 
omelettes made only in French kitchens, 
while in all European countries it is an 
essential concomitant of the delightsome 
dish of macaroni which Americans never 
know in their own country. The variety 
of cheese, too, which we see every mar- 
ket-day upon the loudly-inodorous stalls 
of those saboted Normandes whose speci- 
alty is fromage is enough to astonish 
senses unwonted to the varying bouquet 
of Camembert, Pont I’ Evéque, Rochefort, 
Gruyére, and the nameless fromages du 
pays, which in their turns follow after 
Norman dinners. 

In view of the poverty of Norman 
gardens compared with our American 
ones, this culinary ingenuity of French 
cooks is a supreme domestic blessing. 
Our garden is sunny and sheltered and 
treated with every favor that the most 
exigeant soil can demand, yet it remains 
dull and reluctant and is won to produc- 
tion only by constant coaxing. Our to- 
matoes would make their New Jersey 
namesakes burst with conscious superi- 
ority, our cabbages are pale as any in 
sterile Maine, our potatoes grow watery, 
and our summer squashes chill one with 
their semi-liquidity. Hn revanche, we 
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raise some vegetables little known in our 
own country. These, however, popular 
as they are in their various culinary 
guises upon our tables, fail deplorably 
to console us for the melons, winter 
squashes, sweet potatoes, green corn, and 
many varieties of beans which flourish 
in our native gardens. 

Such delicious salads as ours—endive, 
escarol, barbe-de-capucine, lettuce—we 
never knew in America,—cool and crisp 
always, as if born thus of the heatless 
sunshine and cold soil of our garden. 
Artichokes, thick and full-leaved as 
huge half-blown roses, grow well and 
make a delicious plat, boiled and eaten 
either with a cream sauce or with a salad 
dressing of oil, vinegar, and yolk of eggs 
beaten into a mayonnaise. 

Naturally the fashion of our table 
and the serving of our food become un- 
American in our chateau, for our national 
ways are quite unteachable to our ser- 
vants. For instance, our plats are all 
served separately, one in each course, 
and not meat and vegetables together, as 
in England and America. 

We have, too, dropped the American 
habit of table-cloths; and our table, 
polished like glass, and unfailingly 
blooming with fresh flowers, is daily 
set with a pretty square of red napery, 
white-fringed, — or, for gala - occasions, 
white embroidered in colors,—beneath 
each plate, one long one laid along the 
middle of thetable. Our table is always 
picturesque, and, as our transatlantic vis- 
itors testify, extremely foreign to their 
eyes. We use inexpensive wares, much 
of it selected for its artistic qualities 
from the common peasant-stalls in the 
market, always colorful and of quaint 
or beautiful shapes. Some is of more 
expensive quality, the turquoise-blue and 
sea-green wares of Vallauris being favor- 
ites with us, and costing the veriest trifle 
in this their native country. We fre- 
quent the auction-sales which invariably 
take place among _peasant-homesteads 
when a propriétaire dies, and thus have 
become the happy possessors of many a 
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delicious old bit of faience or porce. 
lain, and of carved armoires and old 
chests dear to us as the apple of our 
eyes. 

The law compels the absolute sale of 
all the effects of one deceased, even to 
stockings and shoes,—even to wig and 
false teeth, if he, living, wore them. 
The heirs sometimes buy in articles 
for which they are willing to pay ex- 
actly the price the general public offers; 
but there can be no private buying and 
selling, and all must pass under the 
hammer of the commis-priseur before 
the estate is settled. 

We are somewhat like vultures over a 
battle-field whenever we hear of a dead 
propriétatre and consequent sale. Thus 
we have accumulated a stock of peasant 
costumes, both of Normandy and Brit- 
tany, of our own and many a by-gone 
generation, quaint caps of rare old 
lace and embroidery, steeple-shaped or 
with wide wings, and wondrous pieces of 
jewelry, relics of bridal trousseaux, sold 
often by great-grandchildren of the 
bride’s,—true Normans in prizing hard 
money more than any relic whatever. 

Our dining-room itself is a picture, 
or an esthetic symphony of color, and 
frames exquisite bits of landscape in 
its large casemented windows. The floor 
is of red tiles covered in spots with 
Scinderugs. The wood-work is “ flatted” 
blue-green, and the green wall-paper is 
of scarcely any conspicuousness whatever 
between the huge buffet ten feet high, the 
wide windows, and the numerous doors. 
One window-frame is filled with pic- 
tures of the stern old Norman church 
directly across the way, its founda- 
tions among the ivied crosses at its feet 
just level with our eyes, and its quaint 
tower outlined against the sky. The 
other window frames a deeper vista 
of billowy landscape rolling toward the 
shining sea, scattered with lordly chi- 
teaux, mossy old mills, and russet-roofed 
farm-houses set among orchards, heather, 
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AT CAMALDOLI. 
A SKETCH. 
BY OUIDA. 


DRAMATIS PERSON. 


Duca pt BAsTIA. THE CoMTESSE DE Riom. 
MARCHESE DELLA ROoccALDA. MADAME DE SAINTANGE. 
Mr. WynneE-E. is. Mrs. VANSCHELDT. 

PADRE FRANCESCO. 


Scene: The Hotel in the Monastery. ply to one question by another, I should 
ask what do you—the idol of Paris, the 
queen of Aix, the reine gaillarde of 
Comtesse de Riom. It makes one long | London? 
to be ill, to have an excuse to come} Mrs. Vanscheldt. All that is very 
here. pretty, but behind my back I dare say 
Duca di Bastia. I need no excuse ; | youcall me that horrid American. Don’t 
I buy liqueurs. get off by a faux fuyant: what makes 
Comtesse. Did you ever see such ex- | you bury yourself in this pine wood ? 
quisite old blue pots? All pure Savona. Duca. My adoration of Americans. 
I have offered my soul for one of them, Mrs. Vanscheldt. Don’t expect me 
but the monks are obdurate. to believe that, when you might have 
Duca. Do not tempt them. Selling | married Elise Hicks last winter, with 
is the modern curse of Italy. It is a | the biggest fortune that ever came out 
comfort to find that monastery walls can | of Arkansas lumber. [Zo Madame de 
exclude the temptation ; they too oftendo | Riom.] He might indeed, and she was 
not, and our angels are sold to shiver in | a very pretty girl, too; and—my !—her 
the fogs of London and the snows of | pearls. 
Berlin. Comtesse. The duke was ungrate- 
Comtesse. Does not one get back | ful. 
into pure Quattrocento here? Romeo's Duca. As ungrateful as the monks 
apothecary must have had just such con- | who won’t sell their pots. My preju- 
serve-pots and sweet-water jars as these. | dices and theirs have probably the same 
Duca. You would like my old palace | roots. 
at Squillace, madame; it has quantities | Mrs. Vanscheldt. But why do you 
of such old pottery as this, all as dusty | come to Camaldoli—you? Can you 
as the soul can desire. live without a club ? 
_ Comtesse. I should delight in dust-| Duca. I find Camaldoli charming ; 
ing them. a most admirably healthy air, perfect 
Duca. How happy you would make | quiet, pine woods which are so good for 
me! I should envy the cobwebs. the lungs, and, as Madame de Riom re- 
Comtesse. What! when I should | marks, divine pharmacy-pots to keep 
destroy the cobwebs ? alive in one the love of the fine arts. 
Duca. It would be better to be de- | What can one ask more? Perhaps the 
stroyed than to be unnoticed. cookery leaves something to be desired ; 
Comtesse. That is according to taste. | but that is just the amount of mortifi- 
Mrs. Vanscheldt. How do you do, | cation which one ought to be willing to 
duke? What ever are you doing at | endure in a monastery. 
Camaldoli ? Mrs. Vanscheldt. All the same you 
Duca. If it were not impolite to re- | must be bored to death, mon cher. 


[In the pharmacy.] 
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Shall we get up a little baccara to- 
night ? 

Duca [hesitates]. Madame de Riom 
does not approve. 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. What! is the 
countess to be the keeper of all our con- 
sciences? Then we shall be as dull as 
a Boston Sunday; for she sets her face 
dead against all fun. 

Comtesse. You think me a Puritan! 
Indeed I am no such thing, but I detest 
all kinds of play; I have seen so much 
suffering caused by it. 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. Now she will 
preach like a young Dominican friar. 

Comtesse. No; I never preach; play 
if you like; but, if you must play, why 
do you come to Camaldoli ?. 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. I come to wait 
for Mr. Vanscheldt, who is in the course 
of crossing the ocean, and because, as 
the duke wisely observes, the odors of 
the pine woods are so good for the lungs. 
My lungs are seriously affected, only no- 
body will ever believe it. 

Duca. Nobody will believe that mine 
are. 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. I am sure we have 
both done our best that they should be. 
Did you come for your lungs, too, count- 
ess ? 

Comtesse. No; I came for quiet. 
But it seems that the world sends its 
echoes even up among these saintly hills, 
and you have brought as many fourgons 
as if you had come to Monaco in Janu- 
ary. I have brought nothing but serge. 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. Serge smothered 
in Mechlin, however. So much depends 
on what one can wear. You are such 
an elegant creature that you may put on 
sacking and you will look just as well. 
If I’m not dressed up to my eyes, I’m a 
dowdy, a fright,—nobody’d look at me, 
—the very birds would peck at me. [ 
wouldn’t put on those plain tailor-made 
suits that you can wear if it were to save 
my life. 

Duca. There is Saxe china, pimpante 
and charming, and there are marble 
Venuses, white, serene, superb. One 
may admire both. 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. Very prettily said, 
duke. But I know you don’t admire 
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me: you told a friend of mine that [ 
was like a doll out of the Palais Royal. 

Duca. That friend must have thor- 
oughly understood the mission of friend- 
ship. If I could hope that friend were 
of the masculine gender— 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. You would quarrel 
with him about a cigar or a newspaper, 
and hack him afterward with a sabre; 
I know your ways. Why will Italians 
always fight with sabres? It is very 
barbarous. 

Duca. It is not pretty. The rapier 
is much more elegant, and the pistol much 
quicker. But every nation has its preju- 
dices ; the sabre is ours. 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. It ought not to be 
so; it is not sufficiently graceful. The 
rapier is more like what your national 
weapon should be. The rapier is among 
swords what the mandoline is among in- 
struments. 

Duca [bows]. Henceforth I will 
fight with the rapier. 

Comtesse. I hope you will not fight 
at all: it is very barbarous. 

Duca. It is a little, but it is whole- 
some. If that friend whom Madame 
Vanscheldt spoke of— 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. It was a she! 

Duca. Ah! I might have supposed 
so. Some one who has envied your 
toilets, or whose receptions I have neg- 
lected. Malice is always so busy ; one 
wonders there are two people left on 
speaking terms with each other. 

Padre Francesco [approaching]. 
Our mountain-roses are very simple 
things, but if their excellencies would 
deign to accept them ? 

Comtesse. Oh, mon pere! how ex- 
quisite! How can I thank you enough? 
Monsieur de Bastia, say something pretty 
to him for me. 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. Poor old man! 
And we order ten thousand for a ball, 
and never look at them. 

Comtesse. How very kind! What 
sweet roses! I must really learn Italian 
to be able to talk to these delightful old 
people. 

Duca. Let me have the honor to 


teach you, madame. 
Mrs. Vanscheldt. When Italians 
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teach a pretty woman their language, 
they always begin with Dante. They 
get to the Galeotto fu il libro e chi lo 
scrisse, and there they stop. The lesson 
never advances. 

Comtesse. We will begin with Silvio 
Pellico. 

Duca. We will begin with what you 
like, provided we end in Armida’s Gar- 
dens. 

Comtesse. Armida’s Gardens? That 
is in Ariosto. 

Duca. It is in Ariosto. But Ariosto 
found it in Love. It is still there. 
[The Comtesse colors and plays with 
her roses. | 

Mrs. Vanscheldt [smiling]. Did 
Ariosto ever come here—for his lungs 
—I wonder? Do these dear old male 
goodies sell cigarettes, do you know ? 

Duca. I fear they are not yet at that 
height of civilization. They sell liqueurs 
into which I believe oil and honey enter 
in equal proportions. Here is one with 
a title fit for an ode of Meleager’s or 
Ovid’s,—the lagrimi d’ abate. What 
can be more poetic ? 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. Tl taste. It 
won’t beat Delmonico’s pick-me-ups. 

Duca. Alas! what can the Old 
World— 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. Don’t be hypo- 
critical. You despise us utterly from 
the height of your twelve centuries 
of nobility. Tell us all about your 
twelve centuries: it is very interesting. 
I don’t go back myself farther than my 
own father. 

Duca. You are laughing at me: 
that is very unkind. 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. Honor bright, I’m 
not. [think it must be perfectly delightful 
to have an ancestry that is just a cours 
de Uhistoire in itself. There were Bas- 
tias in the time of Constantine, weren’t 
there? ell us all about it. Weare in 
a mood to be educated. Is it true you 
were kings of Corsica once upon a time? 

Duca, Pray spare me. I will send 
you the volume B. of Ingherami; I 
shall so at least not see you yawn. 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. I shouldn’t yawn ; 
I think your Italian genealogies as de- 
lightful as wonder-stories and as inter- 


esting as a lecture of Caro’s. What 
shall we do with ourselves to-day? If 
you won’t read us Ingherami— 

Duca. I will read you the “ De- 
camerone” under the pines yonder. 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. Oh, but isn’t that 
very shocking ? 

Duca. I will take care not to shock 
you. It will be Madame de Riom’s first 
lesson in Italian. I assure you we are 
very little altered since the days of Boc- 
caccio. The middle classes are changed, 
but I think our class and the popolo are 
both very much what we were in the 
medio evo. Here and there we have put 
electric bells in our villas and bought a 
threshing-machine for our fields, but even 
that is rare, and would have been better 
let alone. Life in Italy is still a picture 
and an idyl; our old walled gardens and 
our logge still hear the lute. 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. Let us go under 
the pines then, et va pour Boccaccio ! 

Comtesse. If the duke do not trans- 
late it, I shall understand nothing. 

Duca. I will translate it, and will 
remember the Boston susceptibilities of 
Madame Vanscheldt. 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. My Boston suscep- 
tibilities have had a good airing on the 
boulevards: that produces a wonderful 
change in them. The starch comes out 
with quite astonishing rapidity when 
once one has eaten a beefsteak at 
Bignon’s. 

Mr. Wynne-Ellis. You would not 
let any one else say that, Mrs. Van- 
scheldt. 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. Why, of course 
not. One laughs at one’s country and | 
one abuses one’s husband, but one don’t 
let anybody else do either. 

Duca. Happy country! Thrice- 
happy husband ! 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. Don’t you be im- 
pudent. 

Duca. Impudent! I only sigh for 
a felicity that cannot be mine. 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. You might have 
married Elise Hicks. 

Duca. No one has any right to say 
that I could. Mademoiselle Hicks is 
about to marry a Prince Galitzin: there 
are three hundred and thirty-five Princes 
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Galitzin. Ido not know whether he is 
at the top of the list or the bottom. 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. I believe you are 
regretting Elise. Well, let us get to 
Boccaccio. All J know about him is 
that stupid little operetta. I ought to 
have been learned, coming from the 
“hub of the universe,” but I’m not. 

Duca. You are so many things so 
much more delightful. Boccaccio would 
have adored you, especially when you 
wear that red cloak. 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. Adoration that 
depends on the color of a cloak won’t 
kill one with over-devotion ; and I don’t 
think you are as respectful as you might 
be, duke. 

Duca. Respectful! I am neither 
twenty nor sixty. Need a man be re- 
spectful to ladies between those ages ? 

Madame de Saintange. Not if he 
wish to please. 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. How shocked Mr. 
Ellis looks! Englishmen are always re- 
spectful : I believe they remain so even 
when they talk to a ballet-girl. 

Duca. They are born en froc et cra- 
vatte blanche. At the risk of shocking 
Monsieur Ellis again, I will tell you a 
story. It happened to myself. Perhaps 
you will say it is too like Toto chez Tata 
to be true, nevertheless— 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. I think we'll pass 
over it, duke, for Mr. Ellis is blushing 
in anticipation. I’m half afraid to trust 
you with Boccaccio— 

Duca. I assure you I will be pene- 
trated with respect, though I agree with 
Madame de Saintange that it is an un- 
lovely quality. You shall have a De- 
camerone that might be read in Boston 
on a Sunday: can I say more? 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. I am afraid you 
have said a little too much. However, 
we will go under the pines and. hear 
your worst. 

Duca. 


There are listeners for whose 
ears the type of the “ Decamerone” 
would change of its own accord into 
the type of the “ De Imitatione Christi.” 


Mrs. Vanscheldt. You are speaking 
to me, but you are looking at Madame 
de Riom. She might perform that mir- 
acle in printer’s type, I certainly shall 
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not. Well, let us go. These old men 
are wanting to be alone with their stills 
and herbs and flowers. What delicious 
old fellows they are, in their white flan- 
nel gowns and their broad, flapping straw 
hats! What a pretty world it must have 
been when everybody dressed _pictu- 
resquely ! 

Duca. And when monks were ag 
many in the land as song-sparrows in 
the trees! Nothing “ comes” better, as 
artists say, in the Tuscan landscape than 
two of these white-frocked figures going 
up a grass path under the olives, or pass- 
ing along a sunny road through the vine- 
shadows ; and if the bells are ringing 
within hearing at the time, the thing is 
perfect. 

Mr. Wynne-Ellis. It is only a trivial 
and profane mind which can consider the 
monastic order—the curse of so many 
centuries—as the mere ornament of a 
decorative scene. 

Duca. Ah, dear Mr. Ellis, I am so 
sorry, but I am always trivial; I am 
pagan too; yet, so near Alvernia, do 
you think we should speak ill of a com- 
munity that held San Francesco?  Triv- 
ial as my mind is, I do not feel inclined 
to do that. I dare say there are many 
monks great rogues, but, still, when I 
see a monk [ take off my hat to him, 
for if he be nothing, or even worse than 
nothing, in himself, he represents so 
much in the past that was holier than 
anything we shall ever see again. 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. That is a pretty 
feeling, and I shall not let Mr. Ellis dis- 
pute it with you. You have kept the 
soul of the Quattrocentisti, though you 
have eaten, like me, the disque of Bignon. 
But we shall never have Boccaccio read 
at this rate, and the sun will be going 
down if we don’t make haste into the 
woods. 


[In the woods.] 


Marchese della Roccalda. Caro 
mio, you have read remarkably well. 
To make Boccaccio decent and yet di- 
verting is a task that might daunt any 
man; but where failure was almost cer- 
tain you have achieved success. 

Mr. Wynne-Ellis. The duke did not 
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wholly avoid some questionable sugges- 
tions ; but in the main, for an impromptu 
translation, it has been well done. 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. Dear Mr. Ellis, to 
the pure all things are nasty; that’s 
Scripture,—and it’s such a pity. [ma 
naughty woman, and I can’t for the life 
of me see what was left that was objec- 
tionable. 

Mr. Wynne-Ellis. There were sug- 
gestions— 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. Oh, only sugges- 
tions. Well, you know, I must be very 
obtuse: I really didn’t notice them. 
Perhaps a course of the petits thédtres 
has hardened my conscience and my 
tympanum. 

Comtesse de Riom. How beautifully 
you have read, or rather improvised, 
Monsieur de Bastia! you have given us 
a great pleasure. All that marvellous 
life of old Florence seemed to live again. 

Duca di Bastia. I am happy, in- 
deed, to have your praise. As I said 
before, we are not so very much changed 
at heart, or even in manners, since those 
days. It is easy to reproduce them in 
fancy. It requires no talent,—only 
memory. 

Comtesse. Perhaps genius is only 
memory ; I have heard it said. 

Duca. Oh, do not give such a great 
word to my slight efforts. I am a very 
idle son of the soil, with a trick of 
thyming and of improvising in which 
any one of our mountain-peasants would 
excel ten times better than I. 

Marchese. We might be holding one 
of those Courts of Love of which Italy 
saw so many in Boccaccio’s days. Those 
big dusky pines, those lovely ladies, 
Bastia’s lute, the Countess’s great pea- 
cock fan,—it might be all up at Urbino 
in Bembo’s time, or at Ferrara in Lu- 
crezia’s. 

Duca. The lovely ladies certainly 
made heaven of Urbino and Ferrara 
then, as they do now of Camaldoli; but 
the pine woods you would have been puz- 
led to find in either place. 

Marchese. You are hypercritical. 

Duca. Nature created meso. When 
De Musset made an Andalouse in Bar- 
celona, he spoilt his poem for me. 
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Comtesse. The mistake does not pre- 
vent the poem thrilling like the song of 
a nightingale and the thrust of a dagger. 

Duca. No; it has the passion of a 
lifetime and the moonlit nights of a 
whole summer of love in it. After all, 
his city is not Barcelona only, but any- 
where where heaven is found upon a 
human breast. 

Mr. Wynne-Ellis. What a frightful 
waste of talent, Alfred de Musset’s! 
Perhaps if he had never met George 
Sand— 

Duca. Waste? I would sooner 
have written “ Rolla” than have cut the 
Suez Canal. If he had never met 
George Sand,—if Tasso had never met 
Leonora,—if Dante had never known 
Beatrice,—if Abelard had never met 
Héloise— Comtesse, love is not an acci- 
dent, it is a destiny. 

Comtesse [with a smile]. You are 
very fond of talking about love. Is 
that Italian ? 

Duca. We never talk about any- 
thing else. Love has a much larger 
share in our lives than in those of your 
Northern men; there never was but one 
Northern who understood us, and that 
was Henri Beyle. 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. Didn’t he say that 
all men are tyros in the art of love be- 
side the Italian ? 

Duca [with emphasis]. Because with 
us it is an art, exacting and imperious as 
any other, which absorbs our heart and 
soul, our passions, our entire being; an 
art which we think is worthy to occupy 
our lifetime. 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. Ah, yes, just like 
a painter! His art is one and indivisi- 
ble, it is only his subjects that change ; 
he can’t help painting a mill one day, 
and a tree the next, and a horse the 
next, and so on; it is always art. So 
with you: it is sometimes gray eyes, 
sometimes blue eyes, sometimes brown 
eyes, but it is always love. 

Duca. Did you learn all this, madame, 
at Boston, on a Sunday? 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. No, it is the re- 
sult of my observations since I came 
East. In our great country, sir-ee, 
there’s such an uncommon deal of mar- 
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riage that love gets kind o’ hustled. 
Men and women too, down our way, 
walk out so much together that they 
just lose flavor for each other, and feel 
like two tame ’possums sitting on a gum- 
tree. Now don’t say I can’t talk Yan- 
kese ! 

Mr. Wynne-Ellis. Do you really 
think, Mrs. Vanscheldt, that marriage is 
unappreciated in the States? 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. Heavens, no! it’s 
too much appreciated. There’s such a 
lot of it, it’s like buying yams by the 
sack. If it was a little harder to do, 
and a little harder to undo, perhaps 
Americans would learn to make love. 
As it is, they can’t, no more than they 
can say a clear monosyllable. You never 
met an American who didn’t split the 
monosyllables, did you? 

Mr. Wynne-Ellis. I have observed 
what you mean. It is very extraordinary. 
Perhaps climatic influences on the 
trachea— 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. daresay. [Aside.] 
Is it climatic influences that produce the 
genus bore ? 

Marchese. How happy Madame 
Vanscheldt would make me if she would 
only say one monosyllable to me— 
“ty!” 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. I’m more likely to 
say, in my own vernacular, “ goose !” 

Marchese. That is what you call 
“chaff: we do not possess the equivalent 
in our language. It is not even pre- 
cisely the same thing as the Gallic 
badinage. 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. No; it ain’t half 
so delicate, and it don’t want any wit. 

Duca. We have something like it in 
Pulci and his compeers, and in our 
peasants, too, on a market-day, or when 
they are in a merry mood anywhere. 
Comtesse, shall we go for a little walk 
before the sun sets? This brook that 
comes tumbling down among us seems 
to promise all sorts of delightful recom- 
pense to the adventurous. [ They saunter 
away together. 

Mr. Wynne- Ellis [to Mrs. Vanschelde]. 
Is that the Madame de Riom,—the very 
rich one? 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. Yes, I think so. 
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A charming woman, so Bastia seems to 
think. 
Mr. Wynne-Ellis. Belgian, I be- 
lieve ? 
Mrs. Vanscheldt. Yes, they are big 


people in Belgium; as big as they can © 


be in that mouse of a country. 

Marchese. Madame de Riom would 
remind us that the mouse has had the 
spirit of a lion ere now, and that it has 
come nearer to ourselves in art than an 
other country on the map of the world. 
Are not the De Rioms Brabant nobil- 
ity ? 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. I believe so; they 
are immensely rich. This one is the 
widow of Henri de Riom; she is un- 
commonly handsome. 

Marchese. We might think so, per- 
haps, if Madame Vanscheldt were not 
b 


Mrs. Vanscheldt. Now, my dear 
marchese, what rubbish! I haven't a 
feature in my face! I’ve a little minois 
chiffonné crumpled up like a rag ball, 
with two sparks for eyes, and that’s all. 
But you are so used here to regular pro- 
files that you don’t appreciate them; 
they are toujours perdrix ; you like a 
little ugly mobile gutta-percha face bet- 
ter, because it’s new. 

Marchese. The mobile face is the 
only one of which one never tires. 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. See if you'd say 
so if we were shut up opposite each 
other through a cold spell in Ottawa, or 
the sickly season down Florida way. 

Marchese. I am convinced that the 
thermometer would always stand per- 
manently for me at 20° R. under those 
circumstances, and its sister instrument 
at “ set fair.” 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. It’s set fair with 
Bastia. 

Marchese. It’s only the red dawn 
that precedes the stormy day. It is 
quite evident he means to marry her. 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. Why don’t they 
have chaises a porteurs here? Who 
can climb who eats six times a day? 
Besides, the human's not meant for a 
climbing animal. He has no hooks to 
his toes. Weill sit still and wait til 
they come back. 
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Marchese [lying down at her feet]. 
Paradise ! 

Mrs. Vanscheldt [looking about her]. 
I do hope there are no snakes. When 
you've seen a hooded come wriggling 
along, you don’t love them any more, 
however fond you may be of the study 
of natural history. 

Marchese. We have no snakes in 
Tuscany, only harmless chains of green 
and gold that hang head-foremost from 
the boughs and look at us. 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. You must have 
adders, anyway. They’re a universal 
institution, like marriage. 

Marchese. When you say these 
things I cease for one moment to envy 
M. Vanscheldt. All the rest of my life 
is consumed in envy of him. 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. Well, that isn’t 
too civil, seeing there’s no living man 
sees less of me! MHere’s a peasant: 
how miserable she looks! Perché pi- 
ange? What does she say? Does she 
talk High Dutch ? 

Marchese. Mountain Italian ; equally 
unintelligible. Her husband’s in prison 
because he dared to plant a cabbage or 
two on a bit of forest-land,—that is, of 
government land. 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. Poor soul! tell 
her to go and ask my maid to give her 
twenty francs. Guess you worry your 
poor too much: drives ’em all our side. 
Seems to me if the man had stole his 
cabbages you couldn’t have done more 
to var Is it true your hill-people eat 

_ Marchese. Saggina, a sort of seed- 
Ing grass; yes, they do, poverini ! 
__ Mrs. Vanscheldt. Here we grumble 
if the fish don’t come up every day, and 
if the truffles run short now and then! 
Marquis, there’s enough buckwheat on 
God's earth for every man to have his 
handful. How is it we've become so 
wicked that we stuff while they starve? 
It’s not in nature. 
_ Marchese. Oh, yes, pardon me, it is 
nature. Look at monkeys. 


[Higher in the woods.] 


Duca di Bastia. Will you not be- 
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lieve me? Did the devotion of a whole 
winter prove nothing? What can I do 
to induce you to take pity on me? 

Comtesse de Riom. Dear Duca, you 
are well known to be a most desperate 
flirt. No woman in her senses ever 
takes your pretty speeches seriously. 

ca. Every man is a flirt until he 
loves sincerely. I have been most 
serious. It is now seven months since I 
saw you first; it was at a novena at St. 
Peter's; you were all in black. The 
next night I saw you at the Apollo; 
you wore a marvellous crimson dress, 
and you had some great red lilies. 

Comtesse. Red lilies! To be sure; 
they dye even the poor flowers now- 
adays. Whata pity itis! Red is the 
only color that tells in a theatre; it is 
the color of crowds. To impress the 
multitude, soldiers should only wear red ; 
when they are gray they have no moral 
effect. 

Duca. In red, or in gray, or in 
black, you “awe me through my eyes.” 
Why will you not believe it ? 

Comtesse. You are always saying 
those pretty things to women; you may 


‘even mean them at the moment; but— 


Duca. Do you think that a little 
thing would make me bury myself under 
these monastic pines ? 

Comtesse. I thought it was for your 
lungs ? 

Duca. You never thought any such 
thing. When you left Rome at Easter, 
you said you should come to this re- 
ligious solitude, and therefore— 

Comtesse. This religious solitude is 
profaned by the click of Mrs. Van- 
scheldt’s roulette-ball, and resembles the 
big world as a lizard resembles a croco- 
dile. Where can one go nowadays that 
one is not pursued by the cigarette- 
smoke of “ society” ? 

Duca. Nowhere, because society 
goes where you go. 

Comtesse. Oh, dear, no! I am a very 
insignificant person. If you really wish 
to know, I have come to Camaldoli_ be- 
cause it is—cheap ! 

Duca. You are pleased to jest. 

Comtesse. I was never more serious. 
I am much more serious than you were 
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just now. My dear duke, do not let us 
beat about the bush. You think I am 
the widow of Henri de Riom, who was 
very rich. I am the widow of Otto, 
the younger brother, who had only a 
younger brother’s portion, and who ran 
through that in two years. 

Duca. But—but—surely— 

Comtesse. You mean that I look as 
if I had a hundred thousand frances a 
year to spend on my gowns? That is 
the way of all of us in ‘our world. We 
had a very pleasant winter in Rome. I 
should be sorry if it were to leave the 
slightest cloud of painful remembrance 
_ with you. [He is silent. She looks at 
him and smiles.| Tam so often supposed 
to be my sister-in-law, Marthe de Riom, 
Henri’s widow. She never leaves her 
chiteau, and never spends a sou that 
she can help, just because she has mil- 
lions. I have fancied once or twice that 
you were misled into thinking me the 
owner of those millions. Oh, I do not 
bear you the slightest grudge. Why 
should I bear youany? It has been all 


my own fault for letting Worth dress 


me too well. Really, I have next to no 
money at all. My own people are poor 
noblesse, and, Otto once dead, the De 
Rioms have nothing to do with me. 
Madame de Saintange lives with me par 
respect des convenances, but she pays 
everything for herself. Now that I 
have been quite frank with you, my con- 
science is clear. I know marriage in 
Italy is only a question of chiffres. “I 
have so much: how much have you?” 
That is all that your Hymen inquires. 
Love you keep between the leaves of 
Boccaccio ; or—where was it you said 
that Ariosto found it? 

Duca [very pale]. Madame— 

Comtesse. How white you look! 
Do not be afraid ; I do not mean to hold 
you to your pretty speeches. If I did, 
you could justly retort that they are 
only for Armida’s Gardens. I under- 
stand it all quite well: you have a great 
name and a delightful wit, but you are 
very poor; you see in me a woman who 
does not displease your taste, and in 
whom, by a fatality of misunderstanding, 
you believe you meet one who has the 
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riches and the estates that you are 
obliged to seek in marriage. As soon as 
you speak seriously to me I tell you the 
facts as they are. I am quite poor, too, 
—horribly poor, for a woman who likes 
luxury and must go to courts and em- 
bassies. Our toilets mean nothing 
except that we spend all we do possess 
on them. I have some fine old jewels; 
they are all. I had a tiny dot, which 
is what I have to live on now. I 
married poor Otto when I was sixteen ; 
I cared very little about him. I was in 
love with love, as girls are. The man 
was but a peg on which to hang a dream- 
coat of many colors. He gambled, and 
died very early. I am five-and-twenty 
years old, and I feel a hundred. Don’t 
waste your time thinking about me. 
Go away from the monastic solitude and 
enjoy yourself. There is nothing more 
to be said. I am not what you believed 
me. You will put me out of your head 
from this moment, and take nothing 
worse away from Camaldoli than a bottle 
of the lagrimi @’ abate. You will shed 
no tears of your own. 

Duca [bitterly]. Nor can I hope for 
any from you! 

Comtesse. Qh, that would be really 
too much to expect. Remember how 
many women, to be Duchessa di Bastia, 
—and your title is so old that it is really 
attractive,—would have only let you find 
out the truth so late that you could 
scarcely in honor have drawn back ; or, 
if you had drawn back, my brother 
Louis, who is always enchanted to kill 
anybody, would have tried the sabre- 
encounter with you which Madame Van- 
scheldt thinks so ugly. I might have 
done you a very great deal of harm, 
and I refrain from doing you any. You 
cannot reasonably expect me to weep for 
you as well, can you? 

You have never deigned to 
believe in what I expressed. 

Comtesse. Yes, I have done so, in a 
measure. I see that I am agreeable to 
your taste, that you approve of me, that 
you find pleasure in talking to me. Those 
things are never assumed, or, when they 
are, one at once detects the assumption ; 
but then you saw me painted on a golden 
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background, like the Quattrocentisti 
saints. When you realize that I am 
that much-to-be-pitied creation of mod- 
ern life, a well-born woman accustomed 
to all kinds of self-indulgence and ele- 
gances, with a certain rank to keep up, 
and a mere pittance to do it on, which 
all goes into the pockets of the Paris 
tailors, you will view me with quite 
different eyes. Take away the golden 
ground, the saint is no saint, but a mere 
commonplace woman, with no nimbus at 
all. [He ts silent.] Haven’t you even 
one compliment left with which to con- 
tradict me? You look terribly shocked, 
considering that there is no real harm 
done. If you keep your own counsel 
no one will be the wiser. They all 
know that the Duca di Bastia is a great 
flirt. They will not be surprised that 
you grew tired of flirting with anybody 
as grave as I am. Really, the wonder 
is that you have been so constant for six 
months, and that you have endured 
Camaldoli for six days, even with the 
support of the liqueurs. 

Duca. You are very mirthful. I 
suppose I ought to rejoice that I amuse 
you. 

Comtesse. 


It is very amusing that 
you should have taken me for Madame 


Marthe. She is everything that I am 
not,—small, dark, prim, very religious, 
full of economies. Because she could 
spend half a million of francs with 
Worth any year, she has all the year 
round a camelot gown that costs fifty 
centimes. I do not know why she saves 
so much: she has no children, and her 
money would go, if she died, to some 
distant relations. To be sure, she may 
marry: why don’t you go and marry 
her? She is not handsome, certainly, 
but there is no doubt about her fortune; 
she has rentes, actions, valeurs of all 
kinds in all the banks of Belgium, and 
in the banks of France too. I will give 
you a letter of introduction to her. The 
chateau is near Malines; it is called 
Quincampoix: it is all pignons et tou- 
relles, with stone-work like old Flanders 
lace; it is really worth seeing. It has 
fine woods too, and in Henri and Otto’s 
time the shooting was good. You 
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might revive its glories; there is a 
peculiar breed of hounds very famous 
there. Well, are you not excited? I 
should have thought you would have 
been already half-way down the hill. 

Duca [bitterly]. It is evident, ma- 
dame, that you deem the offer of my 
hand a diverting comedy. It is true 
my hand is empty. 

Comtesse. Here is Madame Van- 
scheldt, who has tired of sitting still. 
To her all life is a comedy. Whata 
delightful temperament that! It is a 
perpetual amulet against ennui. 

Mrs. Vanscheldt [to Mr. Wynne- 
Ellis}. How glum that gay Duca looks! 
You bet she’s refused him. I didn’t 
think she would. But, to be sure, she 
has all the dollars. I don’t think he’s 
a rich man himself; if he were driven 
to say what he lives on— 

Mr. Wynne-Ellis. The Italian nobles 
are impoverished by the inordinate taxa- 
tion, and the Duca di Bastia inherited 
embarrassed estates; his way of life is 
not calculated to disentangle his diffi- 
culties. 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. Well, his way of 
life would be smooth forever if Madame 
de Riom would say yes; but he don’t 
look as if she had said yes. I suppose 
she thinks he’s after her money. 

Madame de Saintange [overhearing, 
with a smile]. Margot is noi suspicious. 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. She mayn’t be, but 
when one’s got a pot of money one can’t 
help feeling like a sugar-cask in a street. 
Do tell me, now, you who are her inti- 
mate friend, will she marry him ? 

Madame de Saintange. Iam not in 
her confidence. 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. Then you may 
be sure she won't; for if she had meant 
to do it she couldn’t have helped telling 

ou. 
" Madame de Saintange. You think 
we always boast of our good actions? 


[Iu the Comtesse de Riom’s room.] 


Madame de Saintange. What have 
you done to the Duca di Bastia? He 
did not dine to-night. 

Comtesse. He is probably gone to 
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take the train at Poppi. My dear friend, 
he mistook me for Madame Marthe. 


Madame de Saintange. What do 
you mean ? 
Comtesse. Precisely whatI say. He 


took me to be the widow of Henri, 
whose millions would have been very 
serviceable to him. So many people 
have always confused me with Marthe. 
What can I do? I cannot wear a pla- 
card on the back of my gown proclaim- 
ing that I am the widow of Otto who 
left me sans le sou ? 

Madame de Saintange. Did the 
duke ask you if you were Marthe? 

Comtesse. Of course not; he took 
it for granted. He asked me to marry 
him; I replied that he was under an 
illusion,—that I was not Marthe, and 
had not millions,—that I had, in fact, 
scarcely enough to pay for my gowns. 

Madame de Saintange. I do not 
think you were called on to explain that 
unasked. 

Comtesse. Oh !-h-h! 

Madame de Saintange. I do not, 
really. He is certainly in love with you, 
even if he did make that error; that 
was all you had to do with; you should 
have accepted him, since you like him ; 
the rest would have revealed itself in 
time. 

Comtesse. When in honor he could 
not have drawn back! Philosophers are 
right: women have no conscience. 

Madame de Saintange. If he had 
inquired point-blank if you were Marthe, 
you must have answered that you were 
not; but as no doubt he only made love 
to you— 

Comtesse. ‘Because he imagined that 
I possessed a large fortune which would 
have restored his own. Certainly, I 
admit that he—he—perhaps likes me 
really a little; one can never tell; Ital- 
ians are such exquisite actors that they 
cheat themselves into belief in their own 
fictions ; but he would never have allowed 
himself to say so if he had not been 
misled by some impression (current in 
Rome, I know not how) that I was the 
rich Comtesse de Riom. All I had to 
do was to undeceive him; the rest will 
come of itself. When he is fairly away 
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from Camaldoli he will forget that there 
exists an extravagant woman who has 
gowns and old jewels that nobody ought 
to have under half a million of francs a 
year. He has been near a great danger. 
Whenever he remembers it, if he do 
remember it, he will feel a little catch of 
his breath, as a man does when he re- 
calls how he has been once within a mo- 
ment of an avalanche’s falling, or within 
an inch of a runaway express-train. 
[She turns away ; she laughs a little ; 
the tears are in her eyes.] 

Madame de Saintange. Chére Mar- 
got, if he has escaped an avalanche, 
you have not altogether escaped a slight 
that wounds you. I am certain you 
care for this Duca di Bastia; though 
you are so generous and so lenient to- 
ward him, you suffer something, much 
more than he merits to have suffered for 
him. 

Comtesse. Pray do not make him 
such a hero, or raise me into a martyr: 
we are two very useless gens du mande, 
who if we had had Marthe’s millions 
might perhaps have gone through life in 
very fair amity together, but, as we have 
not, shall be quite content to go our 
several ways apart. He will marry some 
heiress, and I—I dare say I shall marry, 
too, some rich old man some day when 
Worth’s account has more zeros to it 
than usual. What is there to regret? 
I don’t know Italian, and I have had 
Boccaccio charmingly translated to me; 
that is a solid gain. 

Madame de Saintange. Your jests 
do not deceive me. You care very 
much for Bastia; he is the only man 
who has ever had power to interest you. 
You will never marry for a fortune, be- 
cause you have refused so many alliances 
already which would have tempted you 
if you had been to be bought. This 

«Italian duke is poor, but Italian poverty 
is graceful. It lies on a marble step in 
the sun and smiles; it is not appalling. 
And as it is—but you so unhappy ! 

Comtesse. One is always unhappy 
when one’s vanity has been wounded. 
My reason, of course, accepts the fact 
that, in view of one’s not being Marthe, 


a man can do only his best to forget one 
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as soon as may be; but at the same time 
one cannot be proud of that, and I have 


always liked to be proud. 

Madame de Saintange. Oh, why 
did you tell him ? 

Comtesse. For shame, Pauline! You 


would have done the same had you been 
in my place. Do not belie yourself: we 
are weak creatures, perhaps, but we are 
not quite base. 


Madame de Saintange. But you 
care for him! 
Comtesse. Perhaps I could have 


done so. There! it is not worth while 
to think of any possibilities of that sort. 
I will sell my jewels, which so fatally 
lead people to imagine that I must be a 
rich woman. When you are poor you 
have no business to wear diamonds; 
there ought to be sumptuary laws about 
it. Do you know, when I am a few 
years older I think I shall go into one 
of those delightful Flemish Béguinages 
of ours? I have often thought them 
charming,—their cloisters, their stone 
courts, their little quiet gardens, their 
beautiful iron-work gates. One would 
have a gray flannel gown: one would 
not want Worth’s advice about that. 
I wonder what it would feel like, all 
the world shut out and nothing left 
but recollection. They look peaceful 
enough, those women; so do these old 
men here. Do they really grow con- 
tented? Is it best, after all, for hu- 
man life to become a stone that is never 
turned and feels neither the sun nor 
the rain? 

[Her maid enters with a bouquet : 
Madame la Comtesse, M. le Duc— She 
takes the flowers; her hand trembles. 
The Duca di Bastia ! 

Madame de Saintange. The Duca 
di Bastia? He has not gone to Poppi? 

Comtesse. These flowers did not 
grow at Camaldoli. He must have 
ordered them whilst he was still under 
the impression that he knew the Com- 
tesse Marthe. They have evidently 
come from Florence. 


Madame de Saintange. Wherever 


they came from, surely, since he has 
sent them now— 
Comtesse. 


Do not suggest such an 
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idea to me: I am convinced it is wholly 
groundless. 

Madame de Saintange. Well, flow- 
ers have been the messengers of love 
ever since the world began, in the days 
of Lilith. 

Comtesse. In the days of Lilith the 
world was very easy to live in; in ours 
it is very difficult, especially if you are 
dans le train and have a certain dignity 
of name to keep up, and little with 
which to do it. The duke and I are 
back in that position: his bouquet 
comes to say adieu, an amicable adieu; 
that is all. 

Madame de Saintange. They are 
nearly all orchids. Do orchids mean 
farewell or separation ? 

Comtesse. I think orchids mean 
nothing; they come from the West; 
Lilith did not know them. 

Madame de Saintange. 
very perverse. 

Comtesse. People always find us 
most so when we are most reasonable. 

Madame de Saintange. Will you 
not come down-stairs? They will miss 
you, and will notice that your absence 
coincides with Bastia’s. 

Comtesse. I have a headache, and I 


You are 


do not care to hear people screaming at 


poker or see them growing greedy at 
roulette. 

Madame de Saintange. We can go 
out of doors. — 

Comtesse. 
later. 

Madame de Saintange. Why will 
you not admit that you care for him? 

Comtesse. I will admit, if you like, 
that my vanity has been wounded, also 
that the Duca di Bastia is a charming 
companion. But I am not a pensionnaire, 
to weep for a lost lover, and I perfectly 
understand that, though he might adore 
me, he would be obliged to put me out 
of his thoughts. The thing for which 
I reproach myself is that I did not 
take some means to let him know earlier 
that I was as poor as he is. . 

Madame de Saintange. I do not 
see why you should so reproach your- 
self. If he had inquired he would have 
learned. 


Do you go. I will come 
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Comtesse. I am sure he would never 
have asked. He is too true a gentle- 
man to speak to other persons of any 
woman that he regarded with any sort 
of friendship. 

Madame de Saintange. You think 
very well of him. 

Comtesse. I think he is a gentleman. 

Madame de Saintange. Well, con- 
sidering he comes from the Byzantine 
emperors, he ought at least to be that. 

Comtesse. It does not follow. I 
have known a descendant of great kings 
take the change for a franc from a cab- 
man after a course. 

Madame de Saintange. Well, that 
is better than squandering the money of 
a nation. 

Comtesse. Perhaps; but as there are 
some vices that are generous, so there 
are some virtues that are mean. 

Madame de Saintange. It is very 
mean, though it may be very prudent, 
to adore a woman under the impression 
that she has millions, and to desert her 
because the millions are not there. 

Comtesse. My dear friend, you speak 
as if I were Agnes Sorel or Manon Les- 
caut! The Duca di Bastia owes no 
sort of allegiance to me. 

Madame de Saintange. He has 
been your shadow for six months. 

Comtesse. He has wasted six months, 
then. He has hurt no one by doing 
that except himself. Do you not think 
we have talked enough about him? 
Pray go down; I will follow. It is ten 
o'clock: poker must be now at its 
height. There is a pretty Jewess who 
lets herself be plundered that she may 
get spoken to. 

Madame de Saintange. Very un- 
semitic. 

Comtesse. Not so very: look what 
la grande Juiverie wastes on entertain- 


ing the fashionable Christians in all the | 


capitals of the world. ‘“ Rob me, but 
visit me,” they say to society. Pray do 
go down, my dear. If I be not too 
lazy I will come. 

Madame de Saintange. Lazy! You 
are unhappy. What a pity it allis! I 
will leave you if you really wish it. 

[She goes. The Comtesse takes up 


the bouquet and looks at it with a 
sigh.] 
Why did he send it? What is the 
use ? 


[in the refectory.] 


Mrs. Vanscheldt. Is the duke really 
gone? What a pity! Let us sign a 
supplica to Madame de Riom to ask her 
to recall him. There is nobody half so 
delightful. 

Marchese della Roccalda. You make 
me feel homicidal toward my oldest 
friend. I can only hope that if I were 
also absent you would praise me as 
amiably. 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. You must deserve 
it first. Has she really refused him? 
Do tell us. 

Marchese. I cannot imagine Bastia 
enduring that degradation; but every- 
thing is possible at the hands of woman. 
But do we really know that he offered 
himself? Our lively imaginations have 
built up a romance on the simple. fact 
that we found them alone under some 
pine-trees and thought he looked more 
serious than usual. 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. And he disappears; 
he don’t even come to dinner ; she keeps 
her own room ; her maid is seen carrying 
a magnificent bouquet, and her bosom 
friend Madame Saintange is as cross as 
two sticks in the salon. 

Marchese. Which would argue that 
if Madame de Riom has been cruel she 
has at least felt remorse. 

Mr. Wynne-Ellis [enters with an open 
letter]. Ihave some curious intelligence, 
dear Mrs. Vanscheldt, which I am sure 
will interest you. I had an impression 
—a mere impression—that the charming 
lady we have with us here was not the 
rich Madame de Riom ; that she was, in 
fact, the widow of the younger brother, 
who was a great gamester and died very 
early. I wrote to a friend of mine in 
Brussels, and I find my impression was 
correct ; my impressions are usually cor- 
rect. So I think we may conclude that 
the departure of the Duca di Bastia is— 
well—let us say, a prudential piece of 
diplomacy. Perhaps he had a friend in 
Brussels too ! 


| 
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Mrs. Vanscheldt. Dear me, Mr. 
Ellis, how kind of you! Have you any 
friend in New York, too, that you've 
written to about me? I do assure you 
our pile’s sound. We made it about 
five years ago, sending tinned clams to 
Europe. Nobody’d thought of tinning 
clams till we did. [Astde to Roccalda.] 
He'll go and tell that in London and 
Paris. 

Marchese. Do you mean, Mr. Ellis, 
that this beautiful Madame de Riom, 
who has the jewels of an empress, is 
sans le sou ? 

Mr. Wynne-Ellis. Well, as the 
world looks at such things, she is. She 
had a slender dower, her people were 
the Comtes d’Evian of Brabant, very 
poor people; that is all she has now to 
live on, and I imagine her gowns— 

Marchese. Then Bastia must have 
learned it somehow or other in time ? 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. Probably she told 
him. My dear marchese, a woman born 
a D’Evian, who wedded a De Riom, isn’t 
an adventuress to marry a man on false 
pretences. 

Mr. Wynne-Ellis. Anyway, he has 
evidently thought prudence the better 
part of valor, and has retreated in time. 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. Then he is a 
white-livered cur!—when he has been 
jaisant la cour the whole winter and 
spring, when he is as much in love as 
if he were eighteen !— 

Marchese. What can he do? He 
has hardly anything of hisown. A very 
picturesque, utterly unprofitable estate in 
Calabria drags on him like a cannon-ball, 
because he will not sell and cannot im- 
prove it. Heis like us all: he is a man 
of the world, with all the ways of the 
world, and the extravagance of it. She 
is the same. They may be lovers if 
they like: it is impossible they should 
marry. .How could we all have taken 
for granted that she was the rich Veuve 
de Riom! There is a rich one? 

Mr. Wynne-Ellis. Oh, yes, there is 
arich one. Monsieur de Bastia should 
go and see her. I believe she never 
leaves a chateau of hers called Quincam- 
poix, but she is worth millions ; an ugly 
little woman, but he need not look at her. 


With his lamentable principles, his wife 
will naturally be the woman he looks at 
least. 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. Well, I’m sorry. 
Madame de Riom hasn’t been particu- 
larly civil to me, and she has a chill sort 
of manner with her, but she is wonder- 
fully handsome, and I like her, and I 
wish she’d got the millions, and I think 
Bastia isn’t much of a man for run- 
ning away like that. We should call it 
real mean, our side. 

Mr. Wynne-Ellis. He has certainly 
gone. 

Marchese. What else could he do? 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. Well, he don’t 
reward the woman much if she were 
honorable enough to tell him herself. I 
wonder if she did, or if he found it out. 
Madame de Saintange looked as black as 
thunder last night. Well, men are poor 
creatures ! 


[In the monks’ garden, the next morning.] 


Comtesse de Riom. What a charm 
there is in old monastic gardens,—in all 
Italian gardens indeed!—in the datura 
growing with the black cabbage, in the 
clematis climbing beside the bean-stalks ! 
it is all so rough and simple and en- 
tangled and luxuriant, and yet it might 
all have sprung up because the feet of a 
nymph had passed by. I think I should 


like to be one of those song-sparrows, fly- 


ing all day among these green silences. 
Ah, Padre Francesco! What beauti- 
ful roses again! You are always so 
kind. Mi rincresce di non capire,—I 
have learned that one phrase of regret. 
Padre Francesco. La Signora Con- 
tessa deve imparare la nostra lingua 
toscana ; 2 bella sulle belle labbra. 
Comtesse [to herself]. How I wish 
I could talk to him! I would ask him 
the secret of his content. They always 
say it is the privilege of philosophers ; 
but surely it is rather the privilege of 
ignorance. It must be easier to be con- 
tent in Italy than elsewhere. There is 
art in the air, and there is joy in the 
light. If one could only live without 
that silly great world which is so little, 
which is always making us spend so 
much more than we ought, and squander 
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our time in follies that we despise, and 
put away our gowns unworn because we 
have been out in them threetimes. Oh, 
the intolerable nonsense of it all! And 
yet it is like any other habit, it becomes 
a chain: we wear the chain till it grows 
into a very part of us. If one were 
quite happy, I think one could be con- 
tent with very little wealth and nothing 
of the world ; but, then, nobody is happy. 
The world is of such use to us just be- 
cause it makes us forget that. I would 
go to Scheveningen or Blankenberghe 
now to get out of myself, only all the 
people here would be sure to say that I 
went away because he had gone. 


[The Duca v1 Bastia enters the garden ; he bows 
in silence. ] 


Comtesse [in surprise, with a forced 
smile]. Are you here still, Monsieur de 
Bastia? I thought you went to Florence 
last night. Do you want. that note of 
introduction to my sister-in-law? I will 
go in-doors and write it. 

Duca. Pardon me, did you receive 
my bouquet ? 

Comtesse. Some gorgeous orchids? 
—yes. You had ordered them for 
Marthe, I am sure. However, they 
were not wasted on me, for I am very 
fond of flowers, and I painted one of 
them on a china plate as soon as the 
sun was up; one gets such good habits 
in the country. 

Duca. Did it tell you nothing ? 

Comtesse. I thought it told me that 
you had gone to Florence ; but it seems 
I was mistaken, since you are still here. 
My sister-in-law— 

Duca. Madame, your sister-in-law is, 
I am sure, everything that is most esti- 
mable in woman, but I confess that she 
does not interest me: let us leave her in 
peace at Quincampoix. I have come 
here to speak of a person much less- 
worthy, but who interests me much more, 
—myself. You were very cruel to me 
yesterday— 

Comtesse. On the contrary, I was 
most kind. I saved you from the con- 
sequences of your own unconsidered im- 
pulses, and from the results of a mistake 
which might have been to you most dis- 


astrous had you been taken at’ your 
word. 

Duca. You were very cruel. You 
gave me a douche d'eau froide that it 
still ices my blood toremember. Now, I 
will not pretend to be better than I am. 
I did, I confess, understand in Rome 
that you were that Comtesse de Riom 
who possesses one of the largest for- 
tunes in Belgium and is— 

Comtesse [with irritation]. My sis- 
ter-in-law! I know. I saw your error, 
and rectified it as soon as I saw it. 
There is no more to be said. You owe 
me no apologies. 

Duca. Pray listen! I am one of 
those unhappy people who have a great 
rank and yet are very poor. There are 
many like me in Italy. Fortune is not 
indifferent to me; no man in my posi- 
tion could declare honestly that it was 
so. But you were in error when you 
said that marriage with us was only a 
question de chiffres. We are not so 
base as that. I sent you my orchids 
that they might tell youso. They seem 
to have spoken in vain ; and yet what I 
meant them to say is very simple. It is 
this—I love you! 

Comtesse. Why do you repeat it? 
It is of no use. I thought you under- 
stood yesterday that I am no richer than 
yourself. You certainly appeared startled 
out of all illusion. 

Duca [impatiently]. Cannot you 
forgive me a few moments of disappoint- 
ment and astonishment? I am aware 
that it was unromantic to show either. 
I ought to have been so indifferent to all 
save yourself that I should have been 
scarcely sensible of what you told me. 
But you did not tell it mercifully. You 
threw your facts and your sarcasms pell- 
mell in my face with so rude a hand 
that I was stunned by them for the 
instant. You attributed mercenary mo- 
tives to me so unhesitatingly and made 
such a jest of my declaration that you 
unmanned me: I was disconcerted and 
defenceless. La nuit porte conseil. I 
went over the hills to Alvernia ; though 
I am no saint, there is a sort of holy in- 
fluence in such a place,—it soothes one 
at the least. I do not know whether 
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you will laugh again, or again despise 
me, but I came back to say to you,—if 
you would not be afraid of the future 
I should not. I could get an embassy : 
they have often offered me one. Or we 
could lead an idyllic life all by ourselves 
on my old estates in Calabria,—it is so 
Greek there still! We should be poor, 
certainly, for I have very little; but if 
you were not afraid— 

Comtesse [growing pale]. My dear 
duke, you are dreaming. You have 
been asleep at Alvernia and had visions. 
You would not say these things if you 
were really awake. 

Duca. Iam entirely awake, and was 
never in my life more serious. You 
should believe me, for I do not attempt 
to disguise the truth from you. I 
- thought you a rich woman, but do not 
raise that mistake into a crime. I love 
you. I love you for your beauty, for 
your grace, for your charm, for your 
frankness,—for your very faults ; I love 
you with the love that makes a man 
willing to give his life. We are both 
gens du monde, as you said, but I think 
we are both something more. Let us try 
and make a fate for ourselves which shall 
laugh at the world, or let us conquer the 
world together, which you prefer. 

Comtesse [with emotion]. You had bet- 
ter go to Quincampoix. It would be wiser. 
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Duca. I might have been wise in 
that way very often, and I have always 
refused to be so. When they told me 
you had millions, I should never have 
looked at you if I had not seen in you 
what I could love. I have nothing on 
earth save an old name, an empty palace, 
and a few square miles of classic soil that 
is as Greek still as any idyl of Theocri- 
tus: they are all I have, but I offer 
them to you. Will you take them, or 
will you ridicule them ? 

Comtesse [in a low voice]. If ever 
you repent, do not reproach me. I have 
been unhappy,—yes, I do not mind con- 
fessing it all now,—but I fear we are 
going to be very unwise. 

Duca [kisses her hand]. There is 
only one wisdom on earth; it is to love. 

Comtesse. Take care! you will shock 
Padre Francesco. 

Mrs. Vanscheldt [enters]. What! 
are you come back, duke? I thought 
you were gone for ever and ever. Will 
you read us some more tales of Boc- 
caccio ? 

Duca. I feel more inclined for Pe- 
trarca to-day. But I will read anything 
you like, even all you ladies’ fortunes, if 
you desire me. 

Mrs. Vanscheldt [with a smile]. I 
guess you have already told Madame de 
Riom’s. 


into the face of nature clear up 
to your elbows if you want to cross that 
divide,” were the words, bereft of an 
encumbering load of bad language, I re- 
ceived in answer to my very first question 
addressed to the bronzed and buckskin- 
clad Arcles respecting the possibility of 
crossing with a “ pack-train” the untrav- 
ersed Bitterroot chain, one of the most 
rugged mountain-systems in the Terri- 
tory of Montana. The spirit of exag- 
Vor, VI, N. 8.—33 
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- OU’LL have to stick your toes | geration shown in this remark betrayed 


OF MONTANA. 


the speaker's Western origin. In the Far 
West talk is proverbially cheap, and “ lies 
worth nothing ;” for, as a Western man 
once explained to me, among the natives 
there is no demand for the first, while 
the dearth of truth in the market will 
not allow lies to boom. But there is 
some excuse to be made; for nobody 
who has ever breathed the astonishingly- 
exhilarating atmosphere of these regions 
can deny that somehow its champagne- 
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like effect constantly tempts one into 
a kind of talk commensurate with the 
size of things as they appear to one in 
the crystal clearness of the mountain 
air. Achilles—for Arcles was but the 
phonetic rendering of that classic name 
—was a typical Montana-raised “ old- 
timer.” He had never seen a rail- 
way. His alphabet was the Chinook 
or the Indian sign-language. He had 
been born and reared in the great up- 
lands of the Far Northwest, “ holing 
up” in winter, as a bear does, only with 
the difference that our friend did not for- 
get a keg or two of vile frontier whis- 
key, representing the proceeds gained 
by his rifle, his beaver-traps, and his 
gold-washing pan,—implements dili- 
gently manipulated during the open 
seasons of the year. He could count on 
the seven fingers of his “lopped” hands 
all the white women he had clapped eyes 
on in his life. The son of a French Ca- 
nadian, a Northwestern Fur Company’s 
voyageur, and of a mother who not im- 
probably had Indian blood in her veins, 
—a suspicion which only now that six 
or seven hundred miles separate me 
from his rifle “Sure Death” I venture 
to hint,—Arcles, while being the only 
available man who could act as guide in 
“ Dead Man’s Flat,” enjoyed the further 
distinction of being known far and near 
as “the biggest liar in Montana Terri- 
tory, sir, and no two ways about it.” 
Arcles was a much-married “ squaw- 
man.” When I became acquainted 
with him, two dusky wives were, as a 
Frenchman would say, en évidence ; but, 
as they belonged to different tribes, re- 
gard for domestic peace obliged Arcles 
to keep up two separate establishments. 
We have only to do with one of these, 
—namely, the palatial one-roomed log 
house which, together with half a dozen 
other cabins, the homes of  similarly- 
much-married “old-timers,” mostly 
hunters and prospecters, graced the 
meadow-like pine-tree-fringed expanse 
which gave the place one part of its 
name. “Flat” is a term much used 
in the Western mountains. How this 
one received its distinguishing prefatory 
title I presently learnt. While waiting 


for the return of some of my party, I 
strolled—chiefly to get out of the way 
of the young generation, a wild horde 
of nearly-naked, half-breed imps, whose 
sole pastime seemed to be the breaking- 
in of vicious-looking Indian ponies—to 
some rising ground just above the “ flat.” 
Looking down upon the place, it seemed 
more like a red-skins’ camp than a white 
settlement. Buffalo- and deer-skins 
pegged out in numbers on every avail- 
able space on or around the cabins, 
beaver-pelts stretched on hoops of pliant 
willows, a carcass of a big wapiti 
stag, on which a band of lean Indian 
dogs, but one remove superior to their 
ancestor the wolf, were busy, bundles 
of “‘teepee-” or tent-poles, ready to be 


lashed to the sides of ponies, who trans-. 


port them in this way from place to 
place, gave the “ flat” the typical appear- 
ance of an Indian hunting-camp,—an 
impression which the rotting carcass, 
noisy children, and quarrelling dogs 
confirmed to our other senses. As I 
reached the top of the rising knoll, 
—known out West as a “bench,” —I 
became aware of a feature which at 
once betrayed the early history of the 
colony. On this terrace-like formation, 
a hundred feet or so above the straggling 
settlement, there was a fenced-in enclo- 
sure, and within it some thirty grave- 
mounds. The fence was broken down 
and in a most dilapidated condition ; a 
cow was tethered to one of the head- 
boards, the Western grave-stone,—i.e., 
a piece of plank stuck into the ground 
at the head of the mound, upon which, 
traced in rough characters by some 
friendly hand, appears, if it be known, 
the name of the deceased, with the date 
of his death. Not all the graves had 
these head-boards, while on most that 
existed there was often only a single 
Christian name. But, strange to say, 
all the dates were of the same period. 
Not a single epitaph related to other 
three months than those of May, June, 
and July, 1868! 

Alas ! there are dozens of such “ God’s- 
acres” on the far frontier, their history 
a record of lives wastefully sacrificed 
to the gold-fever! ‘“ Dead Man’s Flat’ 
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was a‘ busted” mining-camp. Thirteen 
years back, Montana was a little-known 
country. Only four years before, the 
first great gold discoveries had peopled 
the Territory with mining colonies, caus- 
ing constant deadly warfare between the 
red and the white man. In April of 
the year 1868, two trappers, enabled by 
their having intermarried with the hos- 
- tile tribes to penetrate beyond the narrow 
zone in which a white man’s life was 
a question of days or hours, discovered, 
where now stands Dead Man’s Flat, a 
rich placer or wash-gold “bar,” formed 
by the mountain-torrent where it crossed 
the level glade or “flat.” The nearest 
settlement, ‘“‘ Alder Gulch,” the subse- 
quent Virginia City, and for a time the 
richest gold-mine in the world, was 
ninety miles off. The news of the dis- 
covery, brought thither by one of the 
discoverers,—news confirmed by two 
buckskin bags containing twenty pounds 
of gold-dust, resulted in the usual stam- 
pede,—a wild, impetuous rush of men 
frenzied to a state approaching madness 
by the common lust for gold. 

And so, while the April moon waned 
on a perfectly unknown and uninhabited 
mountain-glen in the heart of the Rocky 
Mountains, as yet undefiled by man’s 
tread,—the gentle whispering of the 
stately pines swaying in the wind, and 
the ripple of the stream pursuing its 
tranquil course over the millions it had 
secretly heaped up, the only sounds that 
broke the primeval silence,—the very 
next full moon lighted up-a very different 
scene, wrought by the one magic word, 
gold. The sylvan glade of the “ flat” 
was transformed into a town of tents; 
the axe and the firebrand had laid low 
in a wide circle the virgin forest, and the 
now mud-stained water of the stream— 
deflected from its original course into a 
net-work of ditches and flumes, where 
men stood immersed up to their waists 
in water for fifteen hours a day—found 
its elementary powers impressed into 
further service for tearing and gashing 
the face of nature by means of the ir- 
resistible hydraulic tube. In ten days 
two thousand men had invaded the gulch. 
With a ruthless vigor well in keeping 
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with their desperate characters, the 
dug and delved down to the re 
of nature. 

One day rich by the sweat of their 
brow, the next beggared by the turn of 
a card or the dice, they swore, they gam- 
bled, they killed each other. Foul blas- 
phemy, the crack of the ever-ready re- 
volver, the death-cry of another victim, 
were the sounds that now rent the air, 
accompanied by the click of the gam- 
bling-wheel and the shrill-piping dance- 
music of the bagnios. For three 
months the “ bar” continued to yield its 
millions ; the population doubled, trebled, 
till finally nearly every white man then 
in Montana was to be found in Dead 
Man’s Flat. Millions were taken from 
the insignificant stretch of accumulated 
sand; when suddenly one dark, tem- 
pestuous night the end came: a freshet, 
caused by the wasteful devastation of the 
forests that clothed for many miles the 
impending mountain-slopes, broke down 
the confining dam of a natural reser- 
voir higher up the glen, sending huge 
volumes of water down the narrow ra- 
vine, where it swept everything before 
it. In five minutes nothing was left of 
the city." Gambling-hells, whiskey- 
saloons, and bagnios shared the fate of 
the flumes, washing-cradles, and other 
costly appliances. But the Western 
man is of an elastic character, and re- 
verses only goad him to further energy. 
Before daylight divulged the whole ex- 
tent of the devastation the floods had 
wrought, the building up of a new city— 
this time not of flimsy tents, but of 
substantial log structures—had actually 
begun. But the first rays of dawn had 
news in store which once for all settled 
the fate of Dead Man’s Flat. The“ bar” 
was gone! With the city, with the 
gamblers’ tools and the whiskey-barrels, 
had been swept away the gold-bearing 
sand-bank. The same process of nature 
that in ages gone by had deposited the 
auriferous bank had now spirited it 
away. The following week there was 
not a living soul left in the deserted 
camp. To the dead in their grave- 
yard, which latter, from its elevated 
position, had not suffered, was left the 
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inheritance of Dead Man’s Flat, pur- 
chased by them with their life’s blood. 
In twenty years’ time, nature, ever heal- 
ing and rejuvenating, would cast her 
verdant cloak of forgetfulness over the 
sorry gashes man’s hand had worked. 
Already a new army of trees was spring- 
ing up and closing with youthful vigor 
the sad gaps cut into their forefathers’ 
rank and file. 

To the little colony of living, dwell- 
ing in the primitive log huts scattered 
about the foot of the hillock, the dead 
were a matter of complete indiffer- 
ence. Most of the victims that lay 
mouldering on yonder bench had been 
known to their present neighbors, for the 
living, too, had been among the wild 
horde that peopled “‘ Dead Man’s Flat” 
in their mad rush after gold. As they 
reverted to those old days, they told us, 
with the pride of the frontier, that all 
the thirty-odd victims had “died with 
their boots on;” for did this fact not 
prove, with the logic of statistical re- 
search, what a lively and booming camp 
“ Dead-Man’s Flat” had been? And the 
few simple stories these men had to tell 
of the dead were much to the same 
purport :—how Jack, the deadliest shot 
in the camp, had at last to turn up his 
deck; how Jack’s name became known 
only when he was being buried after 
that shooting-scrape in the “ Magnolia 
Saloon,” which “laid out three of the 
boys,” poor Jack being one of the 
three, his surname being discovered on 
the back of an old lady’s photograph, 
where was written, “ From his forgiving 
mother to her dear son, Jack ——.” Or 
how “Gentleman Sam,” an Englishman 
and a general favorite, as he lay gasping 
his last, with three bullets in his chest, 
was trying to tear into little shreds a 
worn and faded letter which he had 


taken from a small deer-skin pouch he 7 


always carried on his body, and which 
his rough and graceless companions had 
generally supposed contained “a big 
stake in diamonds;” but how death 
stayed the hand whose last movement 
was to carry the half-obliterated frag- 
ments to the blanched lips; and how 
“Gentleman Sam's” treasure was pres- 
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ently buried with him, unread, the 
“boys” unanimously respecting his last 
wish to die as unknown as he had lived 
among them. It needed not my narra- 
tor’s comment, “That ar’ letter warn’t 
written by a man, you bet,” to assure 
me that the virgin soil of the Montana 
forest closed over a family tragedy that 
had begun in some quiet home in far-off 
England, among surroundings very dif- 
ferent from those that gave the death 
of the venturesome victim such a sad 
coloring. 

Well do I remember the painful im- 
pression the forlorn little graveyard pro- 
duced on me as in the growing dusk of 
the evening I sat smoking my pipe near 
the base of one of the two stately old 
pines that, erect and tapering, had some- 
how been spared by the vandals’ axes. 
They stood at either end of the deserted 
mountain-cemetery, noble mourners left 
to mark and guard the tombs of their 
race’s chief enemy. 

As the evening breeze swept through 
their branches, the two veteran sentinels 
seemed to bend and nod to each other 
across the long-forgotten graves, whis- 
pering and murmuring over the heads of 
the young generation crowding round 
their feet the story of the dread past. 
And yesterday’s history of the West 
was a dread one. Brief as the life 
of a fly, the contemporaneous chroni- 
cler’s ink has hardly had time to dry on 
the first page of its annals before it has 
become old history, while life and morals 
under the hot pressure of a highly- 
aggressive civilization have assumed a 
very different guise. Though it would 
be too much to say that the new page 
in Montana’s history has to-day been 
fully turned over, yet, what with the 
three great railroad systems that are 
penetrating into the heart of its wilder- 
ness from the South, from the West, 
and from the East, the country is fast 
assuming airs that are no longer con- 
genial to the old-timer, who, with the 
wapiti and the deer, would retire to pas- 
tures new were it not that very soon no 
fresh fields for the rough mountain-men 
and no welcome hiding-places for game 
will remain. The Western limit of the 
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Great American Wilderness of our boy- 
hood has been reached. 

Let me retrace my steps, after this 
lengthy digression, for which there would 
be no excuse did it not deal with a bit 
of Montana life of past days, and re- 
new our acquaintance with the truthless 
Arcles. After some bargaining rendered 
necessary by the exaggerated estimate he 
set upon his services, I engaged him. 
To his proposition to move his whole 
outfit —7z.e., squaws, children, ponies, 
and dogs—up to the hunting-ground, in 
the usual fashion of the lazy Indians and 
half-breeds, who make their wives and 
children do all the camp-work, skinning, 
and preparing of hides, I turned a deaf 
ear. I knew from former experience 
what it was to travel en famille with 
half-breeds or Indians. Moreover, I had 


my own horses, camping-outfit, and two 
men with me, Arcles’s services being 
required only to guide us to the hunting- 
grounds on the other side of the range. 
The next morning found us under way. 
Five pack-horses—all old acquaintances 
from former years, in which they had 


been my faithful companions on more 
southerly hunting expeditions—carried 
the essentials for an extended stay in the 
goat country, on or above timber-line. 
Following up the course of the stream, 
fording it seven or eight times in the 
course of the first day, we travelled for 
two days along well-marked trails, till, 
on the third day, we “glimpsed” our 
goal,—the snow-clad eminences of the 
main chain. It was a glorious sight ! 
Of very precipitous formation, serrated 
as few chains are appertaining to the 
Rocky-Mountain system, they rose from 
a vast green sea of forests that clothed 
their lower extremities in one unbroken 
stretch. The air was clear and bright, 
and the peaks looked so close that a tyro 
might have imagined their eminences 
attainable in a few hours’ climb. 

After camping for the night on the 
last open space, we entered, at an early 
hour the following morning, the dense 
forest, hoping to be able to get up to 
timber-line before dark that evening. 
But Montana forests, where no trails 
have been cut, are awkward customers, 
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and the first few hours showed me that 
Arcles’s professed intimate acquaintance 
with these upland stretches existed only 
in his own imagination. He was worse 
than useless, for he entrapped us in 
one or two awkward “stalls,’—bogey 
ground,—which, had I trusted to my 
own guidance, I should, I think, have 
managed to avoid. For two days I left 
in his hands the generalship over the 
party. On the third he was ignomini- 
ously reduced to the least responsible 
duty,—namely, that of leading the 
“kitchen-pony,” as the pack-horse to 
which the transport of the cooking- 
utensils is intrusted is called. 

Let me here say a few words concern- 
ing these vast woods. Their nature is 
indicated by the geographical position of 
Montana Territory, which lies, as it were, 
astraddle of the great main mountain- 
system of North America. On the 
eastern slopes the forests are not unlike 
those of the neighboring highlands of 
Wyoming and Colorado, distinguished, 
as a rule, by the slender size of the 
trees and the parched appearance of the 
woods. Except the sage-green of their 
boughs, there is no verdancy to relieve 
the brown scorched tints of such land- 
scape. The absence of mosses and of 
flowers gives to the Wyoming uplands— 
which are the scene, too, of terrific forest- 
fires that rage for two or three months at 
a time—a triste look. In Montana it is 
different, and the farther west you pene- 
trate the more noticeable become the vege- 
tation-engendering results of the moister 
Pacific climate. In the Bitterroot 
Mountains, the scene of my explorations, 
there is comparatively luxurious forest- 
growth. This feature, however, you 
gradually more and more fail to admire 
as the necessity of trail-chopping from 
day to day increases. To cut your way 
through a Wyoming forest is bad enough : 
every yard of your upward progress is 
bought at the expenditure of six or 
seven strokes of the heavy timber-axe, 
that has to be wielded by muscular arms. 
In Montana it is worse. The trees grow 
larger, and are often packed astonish- 
ingly close together. To be caught in 
one of these vast forests on a hot sum- 
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mer’s day, with the thermometer high 
up in the nineties, clouds of mosquitoes 
buzzing about-your face, neck, and arms 
all bared to their venomous attacks, as 
with flagging energy you wield in your 
turn the glittering axe, delivering your 
strokes now left, now right, till finally 
with a loud crash the pitchy trunk of the 
obstructing pine falls to the ground,— 
this, I say, is buying your trail-chopping 
experience at dear cost. Many such a 
sweltering summer’s day have I passed 
in the Montana forests as they lay sim- 
mering in the amazingly-bright July 
sun, not a breath of air stirring, no 
water near, while man and beast—the 
one plagued by the mosquitoes, the 
other by the even more formidable 
black horse-flies—would evince a short- 
ness of temper only excusable by the 
severity of the ordeal. Worse off even 
than the human sufferers are the poor 
horses. Heavily packed, quite unable 
to brush off the huge bloodthirsty pests 
that cover their coats in dense masses, 
frantic with thirst, “‘ snagged” or prodded 
at every turn by sharp twigs that run 
into their sides, what wonder that even 
the most lamb-like steed evinces at such 
times a vicious restiveness that often 
leads to serious complications? Have I 
not seen every one of our five pack- 
horses suddenly stampede off, here one, 
there another, yonder a third, to disap- 
pear with flying tails and angry snort in 
the trackless forest? The first carried 
off our cooking-utensils; the second 
decamped with our grub; the third, 
fourth, and fifth with our spare stores and 
our bedding. With night falling, the 
nearest human habitation four or five 
days’ travel off, a vast trackless forest 
covering hundreds of square miles 
wherein to search for your lost horses, 
the outlook is rendered all the more un- 
promising by the certainty that long be-* 
fore you can possibly recover the stray- 
ing brutes, if indeed you ever do, they 
will have rid themselves of their loads 
by certain to them only too well known 
methods, depositing here a sack of flour, 
there the coffee-pot flattened out to re- 
semble the frying-pan, which again has 
been: doubled up to be like the coffee- 
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pot, yonder a buffalo-robe bed or the 
invaluable “hold-all,” containing your 
domestic treasures, from your tooth- 
brush to your last canister of English- 
rifle powder, here worth its .weight in 
gold. The nearest place where you can 
replace the former is four hundred miles 
off; while concerning the latter you are 
certain that all your future misses would 
have been dead-shots had you not lost 
that powder-flask. And yet long ex- 
perience has proved to you that to lose 
your temper, let the causes be ever so 
trying, is but to punish yourself twice 
over. 

Instead of a comfortable supper to 
appease your outrageous appetite, in lieu 
of a soit blanket bed upon which to 
stretch yourself after a plentiful repast, 
to dream or to chat away the evening, 
you have to start “ tracking” your horses. 
The party separates, each man taking 
his own course, and you have to know 
something of woodcraft to be able to 
find your way back to the common 
meeting-place in the dense and puzzlingly 
uniform pine forest. There are no land- 
marks to guide you, and on hard ground 
it is often impossible to take your “ back- 
tracks,” so that as your only remaining 
recourse you have to use your small 
hatchet and blaze occasional trees as you 
proceed after the fugitives. Not un- 
likely darkness will overtake you before 
you have recovered the horse you are 
after, and nothing is left but to camp 
where you are. Well off you are if 
your whiskey-flask is not entirely empty 
and your saddle-bags contain a chun 
of bread or meat wherewith to appease 
the loudest cravings of your inner man. 
On the hard ground, chilled to the 
marrow by the night-frost of these 
altitudes, you are not apt to over-sleep 
yourself. The morrow perhaps brings 
better luck, and by noon the lost ones 
are all found, and you are once more on 
your way to timber-line. 

As you approach the upper stretches 
of the forests, the scenery at your feet 
and around you becomes more visible, 
for the trees scatter out, leaving free 
scope to your vision. Here, too, the 
true Alpine character of the landscape 
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becomes apparent. There is a grand 
vista of snow-capped peaks, all of the 
most wonderfully serrated formation. 
Below you there is an undulating sea 
of green timber, from which rise lower 
eminences of sharply-formed crags and 
rocky buttresses. The valleys and 
broader gorges are hidden by the fore- 
ground. Their course can be traced by 
atmospheric indications, such as proceed 
from the sultry summer heat charged 
at lower altitudes with filmy vapor. 
Trees dot the steep slope in a straggling 
manner. They are of large girth, but 
strangely twisted and bent, while their 
rugged, scabrous bark, of great thick- 
ness, is furrowed and scored, showing 
what severe battling with the vicissi- 
tudes of life on timber-line they have 
undergone. 

Avalanches seem to commit their dev- 
astations here on even a larger scale 
than elsewhere. Annihilation marks 
the course of these snow-slides; but the 
devastation worked by the wise hand of 
nature is at worst a scheme of recon- 
struction, very different in its results from 
the devastation encompassed by man’s 
hand, nowhere more ruthlessly at work 
than in these northern Territories of the 
Far West. Forests, so essential to the 
well-being of mountain-communities, are 
extirpated on a scale horrifying to be- 
hold. The atmospheric condition pro- 
duces on these altitudes effects that are 
very fine, and are far more picturesque 
on the western slopes of the Rocky Moun- 
tains than on Wyoming or Colorado 
mountain-eminences, where the crude 
glare of the monochromatic light, the 
result of the singularly dry atmosphere, 
makes impossible the blending of the far 
and near which is a feature so essential 
to scenic beauty. To the vapory ex- 
halations from the moss-coated forests 
must be chiefly ascribed the beautiful 
aerial layers, the filmy clouds that veil 
the harsher outlines of the landscape, 
and the lovely tints that color the evening 
sky,—the pale green, yellow, and deli- 
cate blue that join in rare chromatic 
display. As we watch, while dusk is 
creeping on apace, the mutations of 
these tints, first growing in intensity 


and variation, then fading away into a 
faint streak of rosy clouds, we are re- 
minded of the pigments of which Brew- 
ster, that great master of colors, tells in 
his curious experiments with accidental 
tints; or, to compare them with more 
familiar hues, they recall those quaint 
window-framed heavens peeping out over 
some Madonna’s throne in certain of the 
early Italian masters. 

After passing two days on the barren 
heights above timber-line, looking for, 
and at last finding, a pass across the 
huge walls of the “saw-toothed” ridge, 
we managed to accomplish our design. 
How glibly these words flow from my 
pen! and what a momentous feat they 
record! the first crossing—and, I sus- 
pect, the last one—ever achieved with 
a “pack-train.” Western mountain- 
horses are naturally wonderfully sure- 
footed, and can go almost anywhere with 
a moderate load of one hundred and 
thirty or one hundred and fifty pounds 
on their backs; but the descent which 
stared us in the face when we at last 
topped the ridge was of such a giddy 
height and preposterous steepness that 
none but a chamois or the white goat- 
antelope, whose favorite play-grounds 
these eminences were, would have cared 
to risk that awkward “church -roof” 
slope, with a yawning abyss on both 
sides. However, the misery of those 
four days in timber, and the desire to 
push on, no less than the dark-blue sur- 
face of a little gem of a mountain-tarn 
that lay at our feet in entrancing beauty 
and enticing suggestiveness of plunges 
into the cool crystal waters, made man 
and beast alike resolved to accomplish 
the descent or to perish in the attempt. 
One whole day, and a very long one 
at that, we spent in making these three 
or four hundred feet. Every horse had 
to be unloaded and led down by one of 
us, while another anchored himself to 
his tail. But so intelligent and cool are 
these mountain-raised ponies that, how- 
ever trying the situation, they never al- 
lowed themselves to be in the least flus- 
tered, but would squat back and, with 
their front-legs well extended, brace them- 
selves against minute projections on the 
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uncomfortably -smiooth surface of the 
rocks. The “packs,” or loads, we car- 
ried down on our backs, and by dusk 
the smooth emerald-green strip of sward 
that encircled the little lake was strewn 
with our camp-outfit, while man and 
beast were reaping the reward of their 
long, toilsome day, the one disporting 
himself in the waters of the tarn, the 
other in long, luxurious rolls on the 
yielding turf. 

From the lake we reached in three 
days the broad, sunny Deerlodge Valley, 
and were once more within hailing-dis- 
tance of civilization,—the telegraph and a 
railway, not yet quite completed, repre- 
senting the aggressiveness of modern 
progress. Arcles saw here for the first 
time the iron horse; but, inasmuch as 
the locomotive was at the rear end of a 
construction-train, backing into a siding, 
and two minutes later resumed its more 
usual position at the head of. the train, 
he was considerably puzzled to explain 
the twofold power of pushing and pull- 
ing. He finally had the happy thought 
that them “locomotions” were, after all, 
in their temper not so unlike a badly- 
broken-in horse, —first taking a spell at 
jibbing before starting out in the direc- 
tion you want him to go. 

That night we stopped at a “ranch” 
of a well-known Montana “ character,” 
old T A Missourian by birth, he 
had come to Montana before it was 
Montana Territory,—+.c., in time to help 
to found, in 1861, that magic creation 
of early Western days, Virginia City. 
Since then he had passed his days in 
the mountains, “ prospecting” when he 
chose, shooting when he so fancied, get- 
ting on a fierce frontier spree about twice 
a year,—leading, in fact, the typical life 
of the genuine frontiersman, with squaws 
to do his work, his capital a little band 
of cattle that kept steadily increasing, 
and a dozen or so of ponies to “ pack” 
his provisions from the nearest “ store,” 
five-and-thirty miles away. His “ rec- 
ord” was a fairly-good one, for he was 
known to be handy with his fire-irons, 
and in the good old days had sent two 
aggressive characters to “kingdom don’t 
come.” I am fond of chatting with 
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these grizzly old “stags,” and nobody 
is quicker in instinctively discovering a 
man’s disposition than your true fron- 
tiersman. It was amusing to hear with 
what contumelious disgust he spoke of 
the approaching railroad. The game 
would be driven out of the country, the 
fishes in the streams would be poisoned 
by the quartz-mills, while politicians, 
flats, sharps, and parsons would swarm 
into the Territory, and, lastly, but not 
least, a parcel of pretentious white 
women, rigged up like dolls, would dis- 
turb the patriarchal simplicity of life, 
till, finally, no “‘straight-livered white 
man” could stand it. I did not attempt 
to convert the old man to other ideas, 
while he discoursed in a quaintly elo- 
quent way concerning the docility of the 
female aboriginal’s character, her pro- 
ficiency in tanning her lord’s game-hides 
and beaver-pelts, her usefulness about 
camp, her masterful riding, which 
made it a matter of indifference whether 
she straddled bareback the worst three- 
year-old bucker or. the staid old bell- 
mare, her handiness in rounding- up 
his cattle, and her skill in handling the 
lasso-like “‘lariat” and in attending to 
the beaver-traps or poisoned wolf-baits. 
“There’s that dog-gorned tender-foot 
neighbor of mine, down the creek,” 
he continued: “he didn’t know on 
what side of the fire he was squattin’ 
till he married that yer frisky, pink- 
skinned gal, who made him send off that 
squaw of his back to her tribe; and 
now he can work his own hides, fetch 
in his own wood, and round-up his own 
cattle, while she shows him how to burn 
a slapjack to a cinder and frizzle up his 
tenderloin elk-steak, or make bread when 
she’s forgotten to grease the pan and 
didn’t put no saleratus into the flour.” 
Only two days later I had occasion to 
experience in my own person feelings 
not unsimilar to those which old T—— 
gave such fierce expression to. I was 
travelling by a stage-coach, the only pas- 
senger besides myself on the springless 
vehicle being a buxom lassie fresh from 
the East (Iowa), about to visit her mar- 
ried sister, whose husband kept a “ road- 
ranch” on the stage-road. Such fair 
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freights are rare in Montana, and I saw 
very quickly that I was not a welcome 
intruder; but, inasmuch as the fair one 
had the seat next to the bright-eyed, 
strapping young driver and I was rele- 
gated to the inside of the coach, my 
presence did not interfere overmuch with 
the turbulent course of true but coy 
love in Montana. I watched the flirta- 
’ tion with much amusement ; but my feel- 
ings underwent a sinister change when, 
after depositing the damsel at her sister’s 
ranch, the now more than usually reck- 
less swain—for evidently his offers of 
eternal love in a Montana cottage had 
been rejected—pressed his hat over his 
eyes, and, with a grim “ Hold on, stran- 
ger,” put his four horses at a dead run 
down the narrow and excessively-steep 
mountain-road, full of the sharpest curves, 
—eternity at our right, at our left, and 
ahead of us. During the next ten min- 
utes I was singularly d'accord with my 
old friend’s opinion concerning the folly 
of importing pink-skinned white women 
into the Territory. 

Proceeding on our way, we reach in 
another day’s ride the goal of our trip, 
Deerlodge City, a pleasant and prettily- 
situated Western community, ‘and one 
that has a great future before it. It is 
one of the oldest white settlements in 
the Territory, and its history is actu- 
ally of the hoary antiquity of a quarter 
of a century. So early as 1861 it was 
an important placer-mining (gold) camp ; 
but, unlike most others of a similar 
origin, its well-selected situation, and its 
resources beyond those of mining, en- 
abled it to outlive the decay that in nine 
cases out of ten engulfs these shanty- 
“cities” when the gold-bearing “bar” 
becomes exhausted. 

Montana ‘is at present in a state of 
transition. The “old-timer,” with his 
rough-and-ready justice, but withal 
hearty appreciation of man’s sterling 
qualities, is turning rusty, like his gold- 
pan or his trusty rifle, which soon will be 
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only a useless ornament. Placer-mining 
is “ played out,” superseded by the ex- 
pensive milling and smelting works of 
the quartz-mining concerns. Even to 
one who is no tyro in Western matters 
these progressive evolutions, marked in 
the Territory of Montana by an amaz- 
ing rapidity, present phenomenal fea- 
tures of the most interesting kind. 
When I first visited Montana, four 
years ago, there was not a foot of rail- 
road in the Territory; to-day there are 
some six or eight hundred miles in work- 
ing order. Where in 1879 the bear and 
the noble elk were still roaming at will, 
there is now a huge smelting and milling 
work, run by vast machinery built in 
Chicago, more than two thousand miles 
distant. Where less than twelve months 
ago the sun and the moon were the only 


sources of light, shining upon a wild and 


uninhabited spot, there is now the elec- 
tric light, turning night intoday. Where 
a few months back no sound but the 
“whistle” of the rushing stag or the 
growl of the grizzly was to be heard, 
the roar and din of thousands of whirl- 
ing wheels, the deafening thud of fifty 
ever-restless “stamps,” and the crunch- 
ing of iron teeth reducing the silver- 
bearing rock, are now to be heard, while 
an ear-piercing steam whistle calls hun- 
dreds of workmen to their day or night 
shifts. When historians point out to us 
that the man who to-day is not beyond 
middle age has in his time witnessed 
more important inventions than the ef- 
forts of twenty preceding generations 
had encompassed, there should be added 
among the wondrous achievements of 
our age the peopling of the great trans- 
Missourian wilderness. 

It is a feat that was as impossible in 
our fathers’ days as a repetition of it will 
be impossible in our children’s genera- 
tion; for the great Northwest, the last 
remaining stronghold of wild nature, 
has been invaded, has been vanquished. 

W. A. 
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* NSTICE has one of her ‘ weird 
seizures :’ she is sitting, look- 
in& rapt, with a little black stump of a 
pencil in her hand, that is writing, slowly 
and deliberately for the most part, but 
occasionally with a jerk that shakes her 
arm off the paper. Even if one could 
doubt Anstice’s word, one could see that 
she isn’t writing. I may be weak- 
minded, but I will acknowledge to feeling 
creepy ; and I wish that the person who 
dragged forth that little demon of a 
Planchette from the oblivion of the dark 
closet might see a ghost every night !” 

Mary Steyner proves her possession of 
a “creepy” feeling by a little shrug and 
shiver. 

I look up from my work, a stork into 
which I have been stitching the long, 
precious morning hours, and whose legs 
have proved to be stumpy and will have 
to be taken out,—yes, they are unde- 
niably stumpy,—I look up, and say, in- 
differently, “It isonly fun. What harm 
does it do? But it so seldom tells the 
truth that I am tired of it.” 

“Tt? 1? What zs it?” cries Mary 
Steyner excitedly. “You don’t seem 
to realize what a mystery it is! Do you 
believe is—spirits ?” . 

Mary Steyner drops her voice, and 
pronounces the last word in an awe- 
stricken tone. 


“Nonsense!” say I. “Spirits would. 


never come back to write such stupid 
things and tell such lies!” 

“Not unless they were bad ones,” 
says Mary Steyner reflectively. ‘“ While 
it was Planchette it didn’t seem quite 


so dreadful, because there was the bit of | 


metal on it, and one could talk about 
magnetism, and if one didn’t understand 
in the least what magnetism was or had 
to do with it, still a word is something 
to cling to. But now that Anstice has 
discovered that a pencil in her fingers 
writes just as well without the board, 
the mystery begins to disturb me. I’m 
thankful enough that the pencil won’t 


write in my fingers. I tried it, for fear 
it would !” 
“ Ask Dr. Felix about it,” says Mary 


Maurice, who is softly playing a Chopin — 


nocturne at the piano. 

“ Dr. Felix is in the library, too, pre- 
tending to read a book, but really watch- 
ing Anstice. He has been talking about 
it most learnedly. My small powers of 
comprehension were completely be- 
numbed by the first sentence, and before 
he had finished the room whirled around 
me. He talked about ‘unconscious 
cerebration,’ and ‘cerebral automatism,’ 
and ‘unconscious volition ;’ and jelly- 
fish and the molecules of monkey- 
brains were in some way mixed up with 
it all! Then he ended by saying that 
it ‘was not altogether explainable’ ! 
Anstice listened as sweetly as if it were 
all perfectly lucid and satisfactory. The 
thing itself wrote, once, that it was 
Satan: that theory has one advantage 
over Dr. Felix’s,—it is more compre- 
hensible. Girls, you don’t suppose it 
is that man, do you?” Mary Steyner 
speaks in a tone of suppressed eagerness 
and excitement. 

“That man?” repeat Mary Maurice 
and I simultaneously, with a vague idea 
that she must mean Satan, yet not re- 
membering to have ever heard him defi- 
nitely classed with humanity before. 

“Dr. Felix, of course,” says Mary 
Steyner, impatient of our dulness. 

Mary Maurice and I look at her in 
wonder. The supernatural theory which 
explains the manifestations of which 


Anstice is the medium, we know; and 


Dr. Felix’s “ natural” theory we know,— 
that is, so far as his profound philoso- 
phizing has been able to enter our un- 
tutored brains; but what is this? 

“You know there is such a thing as 
mesmerism, and one mind sometimes has 
extraordinary power over another mind,’ 
says Mary Steyner. 

We know: our knowledge is of that 
extremely limited character which in- 
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spires us with vast respect for the sub- 
ject. 

ee He’s a most uncanny little man,” 
says Mary Maurice. 

“ He’s always watching Anstice, and I 
know she is never out of his thoughts,” 
pursues Mary Steyner. “But I shouldn’t 
have thought of his having anything to do 
with the writing, if Anstice had not told 
me that she had noticed that it would 
not write as freely when she was alone. 
One day when I was looking over her 
shoulder Dr. Felix’s name was written 
over and over again; and once it wrote 
hers and his and drew a ring around 
them. Anstice laughed and blushed, 
and thrust the paper out of sight; she 
said 7«¢ was very absurd, sometimes. 
I asked her if she thought it was 
spirits, and she said she couldn’t form 
any opinion, it was so mysterious; she 
kept trying it, not for the sake of what 
it told her, which was often nonsense, 
but for the sake of finding out. She 
felt as if she might be on the brink of 
a great discovery. I thought then that 
she was inspired with Dr. Felix’s zeal 
for scientific investigation; but yester- 
day she told me that she thought it 
must be spirits—something was written 
which only she and her mother knew, 
and she was sure she had forgotten it ; 
it was not in her mind. I reminded her 
that it had never told anything correctly 
which she did not know; but she said, 
mysteriously, that I did not know all 
that it had told her. Something is 
making her pale and nervous. Uncle 
Rufe was in the library this morning, 
and he told her she didn’t look like 
herself,—said he thought she would do 
better to employ her faculties with the 
material affairs of life rather than in try- 
ing to ‘raise spirits from the vasty deep.’ 
And Dr. Felix said she was of ‘too 
sensitive and impressionable an organi- 
zation to trifle with an uncomprehended 
phase of brain-power :’ he said it pon- 
derously, but that was the gist of it.” - 

“T don’t see how he can have any- 
thing to do with it,” said Mary Maurice. 
“ He certainly doesn’t encourage her in 
experimenting with it.” 

“His philosophizing does encourage 
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her: it makes her want to find out. 
But perhaps he has nothing to do with 
it., I only offer the idea as an addition 
to the theories already proposed : it can’t 
well throw less light upon the subject 
than they do. But there is one fact in 
connection with this affair,—and a fact 
is a great thing to me in the present 
dazed condition of my brain: Dr. Felix 
wants to marry Anstice.” 

“To marry Anstice!” 

I mutilate my stork, and Mary Maurice 
plays a discord. I am utterly indifferent 
to the mysterious manifestations which 
are disturbing Anstice’s soul and stupe- 
fying with wonder the brains of the 
household. Neither Planchette nor a 
pencil per se makes any revelations to 
me, and I am not anxious to have them. 
I am quite contented with life, without 
caring to feel out into the darkness that 
bounds it. But facts impress me. This 
one impresses me very disagreeably, for 
Anstice is my sister, and I do not wish 
Dr. Felix for a brother-in-law. I donot 
question that the information is a fact, 
for we are all in the habit of regarding 
Mary Steyner as very acute. We three 
are cousins, and we are all Maries; with 
the names all resemblance ceases; but 
we understand each other as we none 
of us, not even I, her sister, understand 
Anstice; and for quick perception and 
shrewd observation we look to Mary 
Steyner. 

Moreover, this is not an utterly new 
idea to me. I have refused to heed my 
own suspicions, but for weeks I have 
felt as if I were, like Anstice, “‘on the 
brink of a great discovery.” 

“Why should he want to marry 
Anstice?” says Mary Maurice, turning 
around on the piano-stool. Mary Maurice 
is inclined to be argumentative. 

“Tn the first place, he is in love with 
her,” says Mary Steyner. 

If I ever questioned the shrewdness 
of Mary Steyner’s observation, it would 
be now. It is as easy to fancy the dif- 
ferential calculus a prey to the tender 
passion as Dr. Felix. 

And yet when one is young it is not 
so very difficult to believe in love as a 
universal motive. I reflect that in the 
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uncomprehended “soul of things” even 
mathematics may be rooted and grounded 
in love. It is not impossible that Dr. 
Felix is in love with Anstice ! 

‘‘ Secondly, being a thorough material- 
ist, Dr. Felix has a very strong appreci- 
ation of wealth as a positive good.” 

Mary Steyner has expressed admira- 
tion for Dr. Felix; therefore this sur- 
prises me, and I say so. 

TI admire him more than ever, he is 
so beautifully consistent,” she says. ‘He 
has some of the weaknesses of human- 
ity, and he falls in love; but not for a 
moment would he indulge himself in 
any such emotion if there were no ma- 
terial good to be gained by it. Given 
love and wealth, he devotes himself to 
their attainment with systematic per- 
sistency. I don’t see how Mary Maurice 
can call him ‘uncanny.’ His character 
refreshes me, like the multiplication- 
table, in the midst of Anstice’s uncanny 
performances. When that pencil goes 
scribbling off by itself, and I begin to 
feel cold chills down my back, my only 
comfort is to think of Dr. Felix and re- 
member that twice two still makes four !” 

“ Anstice won’t marry him,” says 
Mary Maurice. 

“ Marry him!” T echo, with disdain. 

It is audacious of any man to wish 
to marry Anstice. Have not a round 
dozen already been made to feel this? 
Was not even Charley Bramhall,— 
Prince Charley, as we always called 
him, our old friend, our knight and 
champion from childhood, whose father 
has been Pythias to Uncle Rufe’s 
Damon all his life,—was not Charley 
sent away with disdain last month when 
he suddenly developed this audacity ? 
Our Anstice looks like an Annunciation 
lily: she is clothed with stateliness and 
purity as with a garment. 

Diverse in our opinions and feelings 
as to other matters, we are a unit in our 
worship of Anstice. Her beauty is a 
perpetual pride and delight to us. (We 
three Maries are all plain.) We are 
even proud of the sensitive reserve 
which prevents her from taking us all 
into her confidence, as we take her and 
each other into ours. I am especially 
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proud of the fact that she is my sister, 
and not in the least hurt that nobody 
hears of it without strong expressions 
of surprise. 

Audacious as it would be to my mind 
for a king to wish to marry our Anstice, 
what can be said of such a desire on 
the part of Dr. Felix? He is poor, and 
of no reputation, except for learning, 
which I do not think we estimate very 
highly. He has lately come from a 
German university, and is Uncle Rufe’s 
secretary. He is not altogether plain of 
feature, but he is small of stature, and 
we none of us approve of little men. 


His manner has not a particle of polish: © 


he is brusque to the verge of rudeness. 
We three Maries think his manners 
detestable ; Anstice says she rather likes 
them,—that they are a refreshing change 
from the manners of the society young 
men whom we meet. 

What else Anstice thinks about Dr. 
Felix I have never thought it worth 
the while to ask, and, now that I think 
of it, I remember that she has never 
said. 

I have remodelled the legs of my 
stork, and again the one important one 
is hopelessly bad. Mary Steyner jumps 
up and says that a little fresh air is neces- 
sary to preserve her sanity after such 
exercises of the mind as she has had 
this morning. Mary Maurice goes out 
with her. I go in search of Anstice. 

She is not in the library. Dr. Felix 
sits there alone at a table, with a pencil 
between his fingers. His hand is per- 
fectly motionless, and he has on what 
Mary Steyner calls his “investigating 
expression.” Heis invoking the spirits, 
or “the uncomprehended brain-force,” 
or whatever the power may be which 
moves the pencil in Anstice’s fingers. 
-He looks more like a Bedlamite than 
one would suppose it possible for Dr. 
Felix to look. The pencil does not 
move. He is too absorbed to observe 
me, and I go out, closing the door softly. 

It strikes me as probable that Mary 
Steyner will soon find her only consola- 
tion in the multiplication-table, for Dr. 
Felix is becoming, like Anstice, an apos- 
tle of the uncanny. 
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I noiselessly open the door of An- 
stice’s room, and find her prone upon her 
bed, her face buried in the pillow. She 
raises her head and shows me a tear- 
stained face. She is trembling from 
head to foot. Never have I seen our 
serene Anstice in such a plight. 

She seizes me, clings to me. 

“Mary, I must tell you! I can’t bear 
such a burden all alone,’ she says. 
“ Look at this.” 

A sheet of paper written all over is 
lying upon her desk; beside it is the 
little black stump of a pencil, the very 
sight of which fills Mary Steyner with 
horror. It has been worn down from a 
pencil of goodly proportions to its pres- 
ent condition in a short. time by the 
invisible demon—or “force,” accord- 
ing to Dr. Felix—to whose use it is de- 
voted. I think with amazement of the 
amount of ghostly counsel which An- 
stice must have received ! 

The writing is somewhat scrawly. I 
do not find it very easy to decipher; 
Anstice, being experienced, reads it 
readily, but she insists upon my doing 
it for myself. 

“T want to be sure that my eyes do 
not deceive me,—that I don’t imagine any 
of it,” she says. 

I read first a name which is signed at 
the bottom of the sheet, and which is 
very plainly written: it is the name of 
our dead mother. 

A detached sentence which is very 
plain is this: “Be comforted by the 
knowledge that your mother is always 
near you.” 

“Mary, you remember her writing: 
does that or does it not look like it?” 
Anstice asks this as one asks a question 
upon which life depends. 

I do remember our mother’s hand- 
writing: she wrote a delicate Italian 
hand, sloping very much. This writing 
is round, upright, almost back-handed. 
Tam about to answer Anstice’s question 
with an emphatic “No,” when I catch 
sight of a capital letter that is peculiar 
and is as our mother made it; farther 
on there is another that reminds me of 
her writing. I hesitate. 

“T don’t think it does, as a general 


thing ; but there are some little peculi- 
arities—” 

“You see them? I thought you 
would!” cries Anstice. “It is of no use 
to try to deceive myself. It 7s mother.” 
She drops her face in her hands, and is 
shaken by weeping. 

I am moved, but not as might be 
expected. Ido not take kindly to the 
supernatural. I am conscious of astrong 
sense of revolt. I do not feel that I have 
heard my mother speak. My strongest 
feelings are a decided objection to the 
whole business, and anxiety about An- 
stice, who seems deeply distressed. 

“If you really think so,” I say, “I 
should think it would be a happiness.” 

“Jf I think so! Don’t you think 
so?” asks Anstice. 

“T don’t see very much to make me 
think so,” say I: 

“ But you don’t know all she has told 
me, Mary. She reminded me of things 
that happened when I was a little girl, 
that I had quite forgotten. And, Mary, 
you remember the ring that I lost nearly 
a year ago,—the little sapphire set be- 
tween two large pearls? She told me 
that it was in the finger of a glove that 
I had discarded and tossed into the bot- 
tom drawer of the chiffonier, to be thrown 
away ; and I found it there!” And An- 
stice produced from her jewel-case the 
sapphire ring, and held it up before my 
astonished eyes. 

“ But when you asked about the watch 
that Uncle Rufe lost years ago, it wrote 
that he would find it within a week ; and 
he hasn’t,” say I. “ And it said that 
Aunt Katherine had gone to Cleveland, 
and told with whom and in what train, 
and we discovered that she hadn’t stirred 
out of her house.” 

“Yes, but it was not mother’s spirit 
that wrote those things. Sometimes I 
think, Mary, that there may be evil 
spirits who tell falsehoods. But every- 
thing that has purported to come from 
mother has been true.” 

“ But this does not seem to make you 
happy,” say I. 

“Tt is what she has told me that makes 
me unhappy. She says—oh, Mary! she 
says that I must marry Dr. Felix, that 
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we were created for each other, and that 
I shall interfere with the designs of 
Providence if I refuse him, and bring 
trouble upon us all, especially upon— 
upon Charley.” 

Iam more than “on the brink of a 
discovery.” I have gone over, and the 
wonder of it has swallowed me up. 

The way in which Anstice says 
“ Charley” is a volume of revelation. 

“ What do you think of that, Mary?” 
she says, as I am silent. 

“Tt sounds to me like great nonsense,” 
say I bluntly. 

Anstice regards me with an expres- 
sion of horror. After a moment of 
silence, she says gently, “ You don’t 
seem to realize, dear, that it is—that 
it must be—a communication from our 
mother’s spirit.” 

“No, I don’t realize it,” say I. “I 
shouldn’t be able to do that if I believed 
it. I don’t think I believe it.” 

“TI wish I could help believing it,” 
says Anstice. ‘I have racked my brain 
over Dr. Felix’s theories, and they seem 
so far-fetched and unreasonable. I have 
tried so hard to think I really wrote my- 
self. I have thought that after holding 
a pencil in one position for any length 
of time the muscles become weary and 
the pencil wavers, and almost any move- 
ment forms something like a letter. I 
said aloud one day, ‘I believe I do it 
myself, didn’t, Mary, but I wanted 
to, so very much,—and instantly the pen- 
cil wrote, jerking my hand along, ‘ You 

take great pains to prove yourself a hum- 
bug, don’t you ?’” 

‘“T suppose it is only the same thing 
that those people whom they call writing 
mediums do,” say I. 

“ But [I always thought they made it. 

_I never dreamed there was anything in 
it,’ says Anstice. 

“A great many people have written 
with Planchette without taking it so se- 
riously as you do,” I say. I am aware 
that my arguments are not weighty, but 
they are the best that I have at hand. 

“Yes; Surah Sibley was talking to 
me about it last week,—said her sister 

Alice could write with Planchette or 
with a pencil alone, and they had great 
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fun over it. She didn’t seem to con- 
sider the mystery of it at all.” 

“Some people don’t like mysteries,” 
say I. “J have a preference for the 
advice of people in the flesh.” 

Anstice looks deeply pained at my 
frivolity. 

“T don’t for a moment believe that 
our mother’s spirit comes back to write 
such nonsense,” I say hotly. “And if 
the shades of all my ancestors should 
command me to marry Dr. Felix I would 
not do it.” 

With that I leave her. ' It seems cruel, 
but we are not in sympathy; she will 
never convince my practical mind argu- 
ing from so unsubstantial a basis, and I 
have no theory to offer in place of hers. 

I go down to the library and take from 
a closet a small pasteboard box. Large 
black letters on its white cover an- 
nounce, “ Planchette: the Despair of 
Science.” I take from it an innocent- 
looking piece of board mounted upon 
four wheels. I break it up with an 
energy born of wrath, and throw the 
pieces upon the glowing coals of the 
grate. But as the flames leap upon it 
the pencil falls out; it rolls to my very 
feet. I fancy that it looks up at me 
with a grin of fiendish triumph. My 
brain whirls. I feel that Iam on the 
way to Bedlam. I bethink me of Mary 
Steyner’s refuge from the uncanny, and 
begin to repeat the multiplication-table. 
But, unhappily, arithmetic is not my 
strong point. I do not feel sure that 
seven times nine aresixty-three. I rush 
into the open air. 

A week has gone by. We have 
had an influx of visitors, and have been 
unusually gay. Anstice has but little 
time to consult the spirits, and I am very 
glad that it isso; but I watch in vain 


_to see the color back in her cheeks. She 


is fitfully gay, but she is heavy-eyed, 
and I have seen traces of tears upon her 
cheeks. 

Dr. Felix retires to solitude as soon a8 
his duties with Uncle Rufe are over, and 
we see little of him. I have a suspicion 
that he is “investigating” in the inter- 
ests of science, and see a vision of him 
sitting in a rapt state with a pencil be- 
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tween his fingers, as I have seen him 
in the library. One day a square box 
comes by mail for him, and I feel morally 
certain that, when the wrapper is taken 
off, “‘ Planchette, the Despair of Science,” 
will be disclosed. Science may despair, 
but so long as the power of investiga- 
tion remains to him, Dr. Felix will not. 

I do not suspect him of any mysteri- 
ous influence over Anstice, because I am 
sure that if he possessed such he would 
forget to use it in his zeal for investi- 
gating it. - Mary Steyner thinks that 
he flees society because he does not like 
the sight of other men’s attentions to 
Anstice. 

But Anstice receives the attentions 
of all men with an utter indifference 
that ought to fill him with joy, if he is 
indeed her lover. I am still unable to 
wholly grasp the idea of Dr. Felix as a 
lover. Perhaps the same mental obtuse- 
ness which makes mathematics a puzzle 
to me makes Dr. Felix one also. 

But success to his investigations! I 
ery. If he can only convince Anstice 
that it is no power outside her own 
brain which is playing these pranks, I 
shall bless him as long as I live. 

Being naturally inclined to take a 
cheerful view of things, I begin to be- 
lieve that this will be so. Anstice will 
laugh at her “spiritual manifestations” 
as being of such stuff as dreams are 
made of, and wedding-bells will ring all 
such weird nonsense out of her head. 
Since she has fallen in love, which I 
did not think our Anstice would ever do, 
I am glad enough that it is with Charley. 
I am already in imagination bestowing 
upon them my blessing. As for Dr. 
Felix, he will no doubt console himself 
by investigating the causes that make 
love “gang aft agley.” I am tempted 
to marry Mary Steyner to him, to punish 
her for being the first to assail my ears 
with the wretched discord of his name 
coupled with Anstice’s. 


I am trying to decide whether that | 


Would be too severe a punishment for 
Mary Steyner or not while I dress for 
dinner one day, when Anstice bursts into 
the room. She has thrown a cloak 
hastily over her dinner-dress, and upon 
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her head a scarlet hood, under which her 
face looks ghastly white. 

“Come with me, quick! throw some- 
thing over you! the carriage is ready!” 
she gasps rather than says. “ For 
heaven’s sake, Mary, don’t delay! It 
is life and death !” 

A terrible fear chills me. Is Anstice 
insane? Is it the result of foolish tam- 
pering with the awful mysteries ? 

But I have heard that it is well to 
humor the fancies of the insane. And, 
if I would, I do not feel the power to 
gainsay her, there is such beseeching in 
her look. I hastily don my wrappings 
and follow her to the carriage. 

It is a wild, tempestuous night: the 
rain is pouring in torrents. John, the 
coachman, seldom permits himself to 
have any expression of countenance, 
but there is a mild wonder upon his 
face as he mounts the box and repeats, 
“To the —— railroad-station, you said, 
miss ?” 

“Yes; and guick, John!” says An- 
stice. 

By the light of the carriage-lamp I 
try to decipher the writing on the crum- 
pled paper which she hands me. It is 
one of those miserable back-handed 
scrawls the sight of which I detest! 

I read: “The Wyncope Bridge will 
give way when the express-train from 
C— strikes it at 6.43 to-night. Char- 
ley is on board.” 

My first sensation ‘is a thrill of ner- 
vous terror. I have been so startled by 
Anstice’s mysterious excitement that I 
am all ready to quake at my shadow. 
But in a moment I look into Anstice’s 
agonized face, and say reproachfully, 
and with a smile, “ Anstice, how can 
you believe it, when you remember how 
much that was false and nonsensical you 
have been told in this way ?” ‘ 

“ Never once has it been false when it 
came from mother, Mary,—never once !” 
says Anstice. 

It is as useless to reason as it is to 
laugh, and, in truth, I do not feel in- 
clined to do the latter. 

“ What if it should be true?” I think. 

“What are you going to do?” I ask. 

But we have been whirling through 
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the streets like mad, and even as I speak 
we stop at the station. 

Anstice springs out of the carriage, 
and I follow. 

“Has the express-train left Red 
Bank?” she demands of the clerk, who 
arouses slightly from his indifference to 
stare at her white face. 

“Telegraphed six minutes ago; be 
here in about thirteen minutes,” he ex- 
plains, with unwonted exactness. 

Anstice shivers from head to foot. I 
think she is going to faint ; but instead 
she seizes me with a vice-like grasp and 
sweeps me back to the carriage. 

“Down the Red-Bank road!” she 
cries to John. He thinks she is daft, 
and actually hesitates and looks at me 
for a confirmation of the order. But 
once started we go like the wind. I try 
to fancy what she is going to do now 
that she cannot telegraph and stop the 
train. Perhaps she wishes to be there 
when the disaster takes place, to render 
help if any is possible. We know that 
Charley is likely to be on the train; we 
have heard that he is expected home to- 


night, and this is the only train upon 


which he can come. That is knowl- 
edge which, to my mind, has a very dif- 
ferent value from Anstice’s “ communi- 
cations.” 

After what seems ages, but is in real- 
ity a very few minutes, we strike into 
the Red-Bank road. For several miles 
farther, indeed, than the Wyncope 
Bridge, the highway runs parallel with 
the railroad; but the railroad is built 
upon a steep bank, which we can dimly 
see towering above our heads in the 
darkness. 

“T shall climb the bank, if it is not 
too late!” says Anstice, as she sees me 
peering out into the darkness. ‘TI shall 


‘take the carriage-lamp and swing it be- . 


fore the train! Pray, pray, Mary, that 
we may get as far as the bridge!” Her 
semblance of composure gives way now ; 
she urges John; she tells him that life 
depends upon our haste ; and John lashes 
the horses to a fury. 

“ Anstice, what if you do stop the 
train? Think what reason you have 
to give for it! You will be a laughing- 
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stock, or they will say you are crazy,” 
Isay. This is in one of the moments 
of coolness which alternate with those of 
wild excitement,—one of the moments 
in which I regard the “‘ communications” 
as utter nonsense. 

“Mary, do you suppose such a con- 
sideration as that would weigh one mo- 
ment with the smallest risk to Charley’s 
life? If I can see him once more 
alive and safe, what shall I care for what 
people may say of me? God forgive 
me! I scarcely even think of the 
others on the train! The whole world 
is merged for me in him!” 

Still we are dashing on, and the 
minutes seem like years. I think of 
strange things. At one moment our 
expedition seems to me utterly absurd, 
and I restrain myself with difficulty from 
laughing wildly. The blood-curdling 
title of a dime novel, which I have seen 
posted upon a wall with an appropriate 
picture, occurs to me: it is “The Ma- 
niac’s Mad Ride; or, The Bride of 
Death.” I want to repeat it to Anstice, 
but remember, just in time, that she is 
not in a mirthful mood. In another 
moment I am seized by a horror of 
anxiety and suspense that can be but 
little less than Anstice’s. I believe so 
fully in the impending disaster that I 
can almost hear the crash and the shrieks 
and groans of the wounded. I obey 
Anstice’s injunction, and pray that we 
may be in time. 

We have almost reached the bridge. 

“Stop here!” cries Anstice to John. 
It is difficult to check the horses at 
once, and Anstice would leap out if I 
did not hold her. 

At that instant we see a flashing light; 
the thunder of the coming train bursts 
upon our ears. Around a curve it 
comes at full speed; it is within a few 
feet of the bridge! 

Anstice screams, but her voice is 
drowned in the noise of the train. I 
cover my face with my hands. 

The crash for which I listen does not 
come. The roar of the train grows 
louder as it sweeps almost over our 
heads, then gradually dies away in the 
distance. Then we hear. the shrill blast 
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of the whistle as it nears the city. 
There is light enough to show us Wyn- 
cope Bridge standing as solidly as ever 
upon its foundations. 

I burst into hysterical tears. Anstice 
lies back upon the cushions, her face 
covered with her hands. I think she 
is faint, but she suddenly uncovers her 
face, and I see a beatified look upon it. 
Until then I have not realized how much 
she has suffered. 

In a clear voice she gives John the 
order to turn his horses homeward. 

I am thoroughly angry with myself 
for believing, for a moment, in the spirits. 
Yet I am glad that I did not refuse 
to come with Anstice on this wild- 
goose chase. The result cannot fail to 
destroy her faith and set her free from 
the spell of that tricksy sprite who 
dwells in her little stump of a black 
pencil. 

With magnanimity for which I heart- 
ily applaud myself, I refrain from any 
remark which bears the slightest reflec- 
tion upon <Anstice’s credulity, feeling 
sure that she is feeling deeply humiliated, 
when, just as the horses’ hoofs strike 
the city pavements, she seizes my hand 
and says, eagerly,— 

“Mary, I must be sure that he is 
safe. That message may have meant 
something !”” 

I groan inwardly. Her faith, then, is 
not completely shattered. But I stifle 
the groan as a sudden thought strikes 
me. It would be well to bring them 
together at once. With a shy and re- 
served nature like Anstice’s, and a proud 
one like Charley’s, there may yet be 
endless misunderstandings. 

“We might let John drive round t 
his house and inquire. It is not much 
farther,” I say carelessly. > 

Anstice hesitates a moment, then 
says,— 

“You tell him!” And I give the 
order to John. 

Tt is I, too, who send John up to the 
door to inquire whether Charley has 
come home. 


After a moment’s parley we hear 
Charley’s 
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“What is it, John? Is anything the 
matter?” he says. 

Heedless of Anstice’s detaining hand, 
I put my head out at the carriage door 
and call, “Charley!” 

He runs down the steps, the rain 
pouring upon his bare head. 

“Mary! Anstice!” he exclaims in 
wonder, as I open the carriage door. 

Anstice puts forth her hand and 
touches his, as if to satisfy herself that 
he is real flesh and blood; then she 
utters a little cry, and falls forward un- 
conscious on his breast. 

I will not let Charley carry her into 
the house, as he wishes, for I feel that 
explanations would be difficult to make. 
The Bramhalls are practical people, and 
if they were to be told that we had 
been driving at break-neck speed through 
this tempest to intercept railroad-trains 
at the bidding of the spirits, they would 
feel it to be their duty to send for strait- 
jackets for us at once. 

But I draw Charley into the carriage, 
and before Anstice returns wholly to 
consciousness I tell him all. To this 
day Anstice will not be convinced that 
it was not spirits, and good ones, who 
sent us on that expedition ! 

But she promised Charley on their 
wedding-day that she would thereafter 
be contented with the society of spirits 
“clothed upon with flesh.” 

Dr. Felix informed me one day that 
he had carefully investigated the subject, 
and was more than ever convinced that 
the mysterious scribbling was due to 
some “ uncomprehended psychic force.” 
But “the results were too frivolous and 
trifling to make the matter worthy the 
attention of science.” 

He has left us, now, to accept a tutor- 
ship in a college. We hear that he is 
soon to be married to a young German” 
girl to whom he has been long betrothed. 
Mary Steyner has discovered that the 
prospective bride is penniless, and de- 
clares that she, Mary Steyner, has been 
grossly deceived in Dr. Felix, and that 
everything in this world is inconsistent, 
—except the multiplication-table. 

Sopuie Swerr. 
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HERE is perhaps no period of 

English history interesting in more 
ways than that which is embraced with- 
in the life of Mary Queen of Scots. 
It is full of deep interest in its inherent 
features, and, on a larger scale, by its 
connection with the contemporary move- 
ment of life in Europe. The conspicu- 
ous forces of the time were political, 
but how extensive in their scope and 
field of operation! The long warfare 
of diplomacy between Elizabeth and the 
Scottish queen turned on no petty and 
insular quarrel: it was waged on grounds 
gravely international and religious, which 
touched the life of Protestantism, agi- 
tated England, troubled France, engaged 
Spain, and made all Europe its theatre. 
By the side of these large groupings of 
dramatic interest, and as if in their 
shadow, runs the thread of domestic 
tragedy which makes up the personal 
life of Mary Stuart. It is this smaller 
melodrama which has hitherto attracted 
the poets. In the dramas of Schiller 
and Alfieri the greater tragedy which 
the nation was passing through is hardly 
more than touched on: the last poet 
who treats this theme alone has the 
merit of conceiving it grandly and com- 
pletely in the wholeness of its relations. 
To Mr. Swinburne Mary Stuart is the 
centre of a great religious movement, 
the hope and cynosure of Catholic 
Europe. 

A subject so vast could not be com- 
pressed into the limits of a five-act 
drama and be at the same time ade- 
quately represented. Accordingly, we 
see, he has chosen to expand the action 
into three dramas, forming an English 
national trilogy. 

In estimating the trilogy, in judging 
wherein it falls short of and wherein it 
attains the height of the large design, 
we must keep in mind how great the 
design in itself really is. In its largeness 
of conception, its range of interest, in- 
cident, and character, it is approached 
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treatment of the Scandinavian cycle of 
myths. So heroic and massive a com- 
position demanded not only scholarship, 
full and minute learning, but also a 
power of sustained effort, of concen- 
trated thought and reflection, — those 
high qualities which the world has not 
generally accorded the possession of to 
the most fiery and impassioned lyrist of 
our age. Although, however, we may 
consider the trilogy as a dramatic and 
historical picture of the period, it must 
not be forgotten that it is, first of all, 
a drama of which Mary Stuart is the 
chief protagonist, and that the entire ac- 
tion and catastrophe are related directly 


to her life and character and intended. 


to explain and illumine them. 

As the plays appeared one by one, 
it was evident that they were not plays 
immediately suitable for presentation on 
the stage, and they were at once placed 
in the category of the “ closet-drama.” 
With most people this is equal to a 
formal condemnation, as this kind of 
composition is commonly regarded as 
unnatural, or lacking in indispensable 
“practical” qualities. Playwrights have 
been as one in their disapprobation of 
the “closet-drama,” and one of the fra- 
ternity has stigmatized it as a “ mon- 
strosity.” I cannot bring myself to an 
opinion so narrow, rigid, and, as I think, 
historically erroneous. It is hard to fix 
the laws of any species of composition, 
when the outward and inward circum- 
stances which govern its development are 
perpetually varying; and that our higher 
drama has been varying in its char- 
‘acter of adaptability for the modern 
theatre cannot be questioned. When 
we contemplate in a wide view the 
dramatic tendency of our century; we 
cannot fail to see, I think, thot its 
greatest manifestations have been quite 
steadily in the direction of dramatic 
poems, which, for one reason or another, 
were not adaptable to the modern thjea- 
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tre, and yet were produced in a rich 

profusion in spite of this, and read by a 

constantly-increasing circle, to become at 

length a legitimate province of litera- 

_ ture and an integral part of our intel- 
lectual culture. 

Let us look at the matter a little 
more closely. Of Byron's seven or 
eight dramas, only three, I believe, 
were ever put on the stage, and, 
among these, “Sardanapalus” was a 
failure outright, “The Two Foscari” was 
too slow in the progress of its action to 
be successful, and ‘ Werner” was re- 
ceived with interest for a few perform- 
ances and afterward played to wretched 
houses. Browning has written in all 
some eleven dramas, but his fortune 
with the public of a half-century ago, 
although his plays were adapted and 
performed by the most distinguished 
actor of the time, was so slight that they 
were one by one withdrawn and are now 
never played. “Strafford” was adapted 
and played by Macready in 1837, and “ A 
Blot in the Scutcheon” in 1843, and 
both failed deplorably with the English 
audiences of that day. The exquisite 
little masterpiece ‘“‘ Colombe’s Birthday” 
has remained always, so far as I know, 
the exclusive property of readers. Lan- 
dor’s “ Count Julian,” his trilogy, and 
the fragments, were distinctly dramatic 
poems, .and quite unpliable to the mech- 
anism of the stage. The noblest drama 
of modern times, “‘ The Cenci,” was not 
less unsuitable, by reason of its subject, 
and the “ Prometheus’ is essentially a pro- 
duction to be read and pondered in the 
study. Besides these Shelley composed 
two dramas, which, together with Keats’s 
two fragments, illustrate the dramatic 
impulse in our two most emphatically 
lyrical poets. This brief enumeration 
might be extended, but it is sufficient, it 
seems to me, to show that the most origi- 
nal creative drama of the century has 
uniformly been excluded from the stage 
either through inherent unsuitability to 
its conditions or from the defective taste 
of the audience. Contrariwise, the really 
successful plays, the adaptable tragedies 
and comedies, have been the productions 
of minor poets, ingenious playwrights, 
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and second-rate talent. A list of the 
best popular plays for the past half- 
century would include, among others, 
Sheridan Knowles'’s “ Virginius” and 
“The Hunchback,” Bulwer’s “ Lady of 
Lyons,” Talfourd’s “Ion,” and Gil- 
bert’s “Pygmalion and Galatea.” If 
we include along with these the names 
of Procter and Beddoes, we are still 
only citing minor poets in the annals 
of the Victorian era. A detailed review 
would show more completely how rich 
and various has been the dramatic im- 
pulse of our time; how independent 
its poetic drama has been of extraneous 
aid, since it could arise and become so 
powerful and living a part of literature, 
permeating modern thought as the “ Pro- 
metheus” of Shelley and two at least of 
the dramas of Browning have done; 
and how naturally in a time of deca- 
dence in the theatre it should pass into 
the phase of pure literary art, to be read 
and appreciated by “ that middle class of 
students who read for study and accom- 
plishment.” 

To turn nowto Mr. Swinburne’strilogy, 
it should be said at the beginning that it 
is cast in the highest form of dramatic 
composition. There is a lightness and 
melody in the execution of “ Chastelard” 
which make the following plays seem 
unduly austere; but the lightness and 
melody are in the nature of a prelude 
toa more weighty action. ‘ Chastelard” 
appeared in 1865, and nine years (the 
Horatian limit) elapsed before the publi- 
cation of “ Bothwell.” In that interval 
Mr. Swinburne’s muse had grown grave 
and strong and reached also a large meas- 
ure of calm. The form of “ Chaste- 
lard” is exquisitely chaste and restrained ; 
but in ‘ Bothwell” it seems to me the poet 
has attained a riper and greater art. He 
strikes at once and with the precision of 
a master the high and grave note of 
historical tragedy. The style is noble, 
equably sustained, harmonious, and mas- 
sive. The mannerism of his early time 
has mostly disappeared. The verse is 
firm,—the strongest Mr. Swinburne has 
written,—commonly clear and restrained, 
always elastic, moulded to the thought, 
and full of his old fine sense of color 
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and music. It is the new qualities of 
precision and concentration which chiefly 
strike us. Conceived in a spirit so aus- 
tere, there is no room for that fertility 
of change which is one of the charms of 
the Shakespearian drama. The general 
manner is akin rather to that of Ford. 
Compared with Shakespeare’s historical 
plays, the trilogy lacks their variety of 
incident, their element of the comic and 
humorous, their changeful by-play of 
minor personages. There are no homely 
characters, no light wits or joyous rev- 
ellers or rogues. The gasconades of 
Darnley cannot be said to excite pleasan- 
try, and when they are not painful they 
become tragically ridiculous. Only the 
lyrical interludes offer a relief; but Riz- 
zio’s song, “ Love with shut wings,” and 
“ Lord Love went Maying,” and the ex- 
quisite Scotch ballad “And ye maun 
braid your yellow hair,” are set as 
jewels in a splendid frame, rather than 
made to spring spontaneously out of the 
dramatic event. Chastelard’s song, 
however, has a sufficient dramatic mo- 
tive, and there is a fine and natural 
effect in the French song Mary sings 
for Darnley the night of his death. 
Since I have used the word “ effect,” 
let me say that in handling a theme full 
of actual sensational incident Mr. Swin- 
burne has scorned ever to make use of 
any of the commoner devices of sen- 
sational dramatists. He so fastidiously 
shuns these vulgar resources as to neglect 
some of the ordinary requirements of 
structure. The acts and scenes are 
sometimes too loosely linked together : 
they lack graduation and contrast in the 
action. When he uses legitimate effects, 
they are often scattered too widely, or so 
suspended as to lose their force. The 
progress of the action is slow and labored 
after the Chastelard episode. It moves 
through a succession of long scenes, 
each with its leading event or thought, 
and the unity of the main action is 
blurred or lost in the effusion of speech, 
in the long monologues, the eloquent 
harangues, the touching appeal and fine- 
spun arguments of Mary Stuart. His 
handling of the populace of Edinburgh 
is very characteristic. They resemble a 


Greek chorus rather than a Scottish 
crowd. They stand about in the streets 
and talk; they comment on something 
that is past, or predict by their ut- 
tered fears the future; but they never 
act demonstratively, like Shakespeare’s 
crowds, in an effective way. However 
historical the words and sentiments that 
are put in their mouths, we feel that 
this is not the violent and fanatical popu- 
lace of burgesses which made John 
Knox its saint and hero. 

I have already suggested that the 
trilogy bears the imprint of an Hellenic 
temper in its composition and contains 
some of the characteristics of the Greek 
drama. The absence of grotesque and 
violent elements, so common in the 
Elizabethan drama, the lack of comic 
situation, the intrusion of the idea of 
doom, the unrelieved and severe char- 
acter of the atmosphere, show the influ- 
ence of classical models upon the English 
poet’s genius. It must be added, how- 
ever, that in other respects it is shaped 
after Elizabethan models, and is strik- 
ingly wanting in one essential Greek 
quality,—that of concentration. As a 
work of art, this exceeding diffuseness is 
its greatest fault. It is the profusion of 
an inexhaustible wealth of thought, of 
emotion, of imagery. A colored word, 
a happy phrase, becomes a hint fora 
new voyage of the fancy. A theme 
once touched, and, we thought, exhausted, 
recurs, and is, in turn, a refrain repeated 
in endless variations. This is most 
clearly seen in Mr. Swinburne’s method 
of presenting character. When Cor- 
neille wrote the “ Cid,” he so abridged the 
developed scenes of the original Spanish 
play as to cause a critic to remark that 
his characters act as if they “were work- 
ing by the hour” (travaillent a U'heure). 
Shakespeare reveals character by its own 
action and in a few rapid and distinct 
touches. Imogen, of all his women, is 
the most described ; but, if we study the 
way in which she is described, we see that 
it is by comparatively few strokes, each 
adding some new feature or placing her 
in some fresh light, until the living por- 
trait is complete. Mary Stuart’s char- 
acter, on the contrary, is built up by the 
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observations and reflections of other 
personages in the drama quite as much 
as self-disclosed by her own sentiments 
and deeds. There is hardly an inter- 
locutor in the trilogy who does not have 
his say about her, and in the course of 
the dialogue the same ideas, as, for in- 
stance, the power of her personal attrac- 
tiveness, are affirmed over and over 
again, with a prolific variation and fer- 
tility of resource. But in the end this 
accumulation of description wearies us, 
and we feel that it would have been 
better to have economized this force of 
improvisation by diminishing the itera- 
tion. 

To some readers one of the most in- 
teresting and gratifying features of the 
trilogy is its extraordinary historical 
accuracy. No other period in English 
history has ever been represented in 
the drama with such minute fidelity. 
Even in “ Chastelard,”’ where there was 


most room for invention, Mr. Swinburne’ 


has kept steadily to the essential facts. 
The characters of the four Maries, and 
the relations between Mary and the 
French poet, were of course expanded 
in the imagination ; but the bed-chamber 
scene, and all the leading events, are 
matter of record. There is scarcely a 
scene in “ Bothwell,” and comparatively 
little dialogue, whose substance does not 
rest upon a firm historical basis. A 
similar verisimilitude is shown in “‘ Mary 
Stuart,” and is especially definite in the 
closing scenes of her life and the tragic 
execution at Fotheringay, where the 
slightest details of her dress, the arrange- 
ment of her hair, her very words, are 
strictly set down. The actual situation 
is never departed from by a line in order 
to secure any possibly greater dramatic 
effect. And yet here, as elsewhere, 
while adhering with such closeness to 
the story, there is no loss of art, no 
distortion of perspective or forms. It 
is told in a rapid and direct way which 
admirably reflects the real swiftness of 
the action. In saying this, I have hit 
upon the distinguishing quality of this 
kind of realism; for in preserving the 
actual circumstance as it was, in repro- 
ducing opinions, tastes, characters, even 
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motives, exactly as they appear in end- 
less letters and documents, Mr. Swin- 
burne is realistic; but in subordinating 
these to the shaping power of the im- 
agination, in presenting them under the 
conditions and clothed in the forms of 
art, he has followed the higher instincts 
of production which informed the his- 
torical drama of Shakespeare, and reached 
the height of imaginative realism. 

In his handling of the personages of 
the trilogy we see again a certain kinship 
with Ford and Webster. His characters 
have the same sharp outlines, the same 
unfailing directness in action, the same 
heroic amplitude. Ruthven and Both- 
well are made of the sternest stuff: 
they go straight to their dread ends 
with no compunction of conscience, no 
self-questioning ; and when they strike, 
they strike ruthlessly and effectively. 
Bothwell is painted in broad, deep color: 
there is something massive in the firm- 
ness of the outlines. His defiant vigor, 
his ferocity, his insolent pride and self- 
will, his unscrupulous ambition, pursued 
against all odds, leave on the mind a 
powerful impression of his personality. 
If we turn directly from Bothwell to the 
portrait of Darnley, we perceive more 
clearly the poet’s large and close grasp of 
multifarious character. Nothing could be 
more opposite to the indomitable resolu- 
tion of the border earl than the temper- 
ament of this arrogant boy-king,—so 
weakly irresolute, so hopelessly variable, 
and, moreover, shameless and debauched 
in vice and self-willed and headlong. 
In drawing him, Mr. Swinburne faced 
the same difficulty which George Eliot 
found in Tito Milema,—the pliant, fluid 
nature of the subject. How he has 
moulded his art to these conditions is 
shown in passage after passage in “‘ Both- 
well,” and especially in the chamber- 
scene preceding Darnley’s murder at 
Kirk of Field. In Maitland we have 
a type of the Elizabethan statesman : 
his keen sagacity, his finesse, his scope 
of mind, his wise adherence to the policy 
of the union of the realms, are very 
clearly portrayed. Asa sort of foil to 
Maitland, we should remark the study of 
the courtier Sir James Melville, the 
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skilled diplomat, always bland, insincere, 
and steeped in duplicity. I have no 
space to speak of the recurring figure of 
Murray, Mary’s half-brother, the noble 
and stainless gentleman, “stout both for 
the defence of God’s glory and to save 
his sovereign’s honor,” or of Knox, 
who for the first time is adequately and 
nobly represented in English poetry, or 
of Elizabeth, Anthony Babington, and 
many others. They form together a 
collection of portraits vigorously con- 
ceived, skilfully differentiated, and keen- 
ly analyzed. It is of Mary Stuart her- 
self, and the portrait Mr. Swinburne has 
made of her, that I wish to speak a little 
more at length. And I must say at 
once that it seems to me the most imagi- 
native, the most complete, and the most 
splendid effort in the poet’s already 
voluminous achievement. The more 
we study this imposing figure in the 
trilogy the more we feel how variously 
and fully she has been conceived, with 
what imaginative insight and with 
what loving and noble art she has been 
presented to us. When she first ap- 
pears in “ Chastelard” she isa young girl 
of nineteen, impersonating the traditions 
of grace and song and luxurious living 
on which she has been nourished in the 
court of Francis. It was at this time, 
according to the chroniclers, that she 
conciliated and bewitched all men, from 
the austere Maitland down to the lowest 
page in Holyrood,—a kind of magic, as 
we know, that remained with her all her 
life, to be exercised fatally at last for 
herself. The poet has painted her for 
us in all the bloom of her young joyous- 
ness, indicating by delicate gradations 
her swift alternations of mood, her gra- 
ciousness in bright hours, her mutability 
in love and hate. But the dominant 


note in “ Chastelard” is in the Lydian 


measure. Mary Stuart seems to move to 
some inward melody, born either of remi- 
niscence or of present gratified sensuous- 
ness: song, dance, the light things of 
love and pleasure, delight and absorb her. 
This is, in truth, the idyllic prelude in the 
drama, when the lute breathes softly in 
her ear and young Love’s voice allures 
her. But there are broken intervals in 


the music, little clouds in the horizon, 
which foreshadow what is tocome. We 
see her exquisitely charming and tender 
in her moments of abandon, and then, 
by a swift transition to a mood of scorn, 
disdain, or bitter coldness, we are made 
to discern the resolute and secret soul 
behind the apparent mobility, lying as if 
in wait for her time. As the action ad- 
vances, her real nature gradually unfolds 
itself; and finally, by the sacrifice of 
Chastelard, she is by a stroke disclosed 
to us in all the nakedness of her selfish 
aims. From this moment her character 
crystallizes into that hard egoism which 
henceforward makes her own life and per- 
sonal ambitions her centre of action. 
In the ending of that drama of “the 
love which wounds and the hate which 
kills” we are prepared for the Mary of 
“ Bothwell.” This change in her is in- 
deed, it may be worth remarking, his- 
torical : it is not a device of the poet for 


dramatic effect. It was noticed just be- 


fore the Darnley marriage, during Riz- 
zio’s predominance, and was commented 
on both by Randolph, writing to Eliza- 
beth, and by Maitland, who had been 
dropped from her counsel. In fact, a 
strong political ambition seems to have 
taken hold at this time of Elizabeth’s 
lawful successor ; a sense of the difficuiiy 
of her position, the tenuity of her claims 
on the English throne, awoke in the 
woman who had been the light of the 
French court, and she began to intrigue, 
to work for her ends, with the most fin- 
ished instruments of craft and dissimu- 
lation. 

This phase of her life is the motive of 
“ Bothwell,” for the political action opens 
and occupies the whole play. To most 
readers “‘ Bothwell” seemsinterminable: it 
requires three or four prolonged sittings, 
and it may indeed be, as has been said, 
the longest five-act drama ever written. 
This is enough to make one yawn; and 
I will confess that I find the cross-play 
of diplomacy in the book, the endless 
discussion of policy, the indefatigable 
insistence on the minutize of statecraft, 
exceedingly tedious. This is certainly 
an error in taste, for the subject-matter 
lends itself to dramatization with diff- 
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culty, and even in an historical poem it 
appears as alien and forbidding in its 
over-elaboration as the doctrinal theolo; 

in the monologues in “ Paradise Lost.” 
The real element of dramatic interest in 
“ Bothwell,” however, is in the figures of 
the queen and the earl, and the spec- 
tacle which. they present of self-con- 
suming human passions, full of flame 
and turmoil and ending ingloriously. 
His relentless might in plan and deed 
overtop her, yet not so as to weaken or 
dismay ; she draws strength from him, 
she extracts from his robust ruffianism 
the seed of a new and triumphant life, 
which in her state of exaltation raises 
her to a strain of courage and fortitude 
essentially virile. Chastelard, we see 
now, was the toy of her empty maiden 
hours; Darnley, a timely makeshift, an 
available political tool, whom she duped 
always, and snared at last to his death. 
If the court-poet touched her love of 
elegance and song, perhaps her emo- 
tional mood, Bothwell is the first she loves 
in the sense of losing herself utterly in 
him and being filled with his controlling 
energy. It is this absorbing passion, 
intemperate, lawless, binding all parts of 
her mental and moral life, which Mr. 
Swinburne has depicted with admirable 
and potent art. 

In “Bothwell,” also, we come more 
fully into possession of the leading tragic 
motives of the trilogy. One of these is 
the queen’s desire to revenge the conspir- 
acy and revolt of the Protestant lords, 
whereby her lover was driven into exile 
and herself compelled to seek asylum in 
England. To punish them, and at the 
same time to clear herself, becomes her 
task, and she girds herself to it with a 
remorseless persistence, never deviating 
from the paths into which it leads her. 
It has no dénouement dramatically be- 
cause it had no fulfilment in reality; 
but if Mary Stuart had lived and 
reigned again in Scotland, it is impossible 
to say what she might not have done. 
A more complete and tragical motive is 
to be sought in the vengeance taken by 
Mary Beaton for the destruction of Chas- 
telard, whom she loved. Although but 
a scant interlocutor, she makes one of the 
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most impressive figures in the trilogy. 
She occupies, indeed, a position half-way 
between the foreboding chorus and the 
Fate of an AMschylean tragedy, occa- 
sionally performing the functions of the 
one, and throughout the drama the more 
intangible functions of the other. The 
heartless sacrifice of the delicate singer 
is the starting-point of her hate of Mary 
Stuart. In the last scene, where, alone 
with Mary Carmichael, she witnesses his 
execution, her heart torn with anguish, 
yet fortified by her stern vows of expia- 
tion, she is made to forecast the queen’s 
speedy and ill-starred doom. “She will 
not live long: God hath given her few 
days and evil, full of hate and love, I 
see well now,” she says. Henceforward 
Mary Beaton stands for us in the char- 
acter of a Fate, Mary’s constant shadow 
to the day of her death, the spectator 
of her sufferings, the confidante of her 
sorrows, silent, smileless, enduring, wait- 
ing with a hard patience for that end 
which she knows will come and she will 
herself witness. ‘I will never leave you 
till you die,” she exclaims ominously on 
the shoreof Solway Firth ; and the omen 
is fulfilled as we are led up to the catas- 
trophe. Mary Stuart had written a letter 
to Elizabeth full of vile stories, wild scoffs, 
and slanderous accusations, in which she 
had in a moment of passion poured out 
all her hate and scorn and suspicion 
of her royal cousin. It was not sent at 
the time of writing, but given to Mary 
Beaton to burn, and by her privily kept 
through long years, that it might finally 
become the instrument of her revenge. 
The day arrives at last when it serves 
her purpose: she sings Chastelard’s 
song, “ Aprés tant de jours,” determin- 
ing in her heart to spare the queen and 
destroy the fatal letter if she remember 
the singer. But after twenty years 
Mary Stuart has forgotten Chastelard : 
she asks if the song was not Remy Bel- 
leau’s, and by this slip of memory seals 
her fate, for the letter is sent, and is 
made, by what historical testimony I 
know not, to decide Elizabeth in signing 
her death-warrant and sending her to 
the block. 

To Mr. Froude the whole scene of the 
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execution is a piece of “ brilliant acting,” 
—a “dramatic sensation” planned by 
the queen with appalling effect. There 
is no room in the poet’s seheme for a 
comment of that kind. Mr. Froude’s 
Mary Stuart and Mr. Swinburne’s are 
constructed from the same material ; but 
the historian had a strong plea to make, 
and the poet simply a character to éx- 
hibit artistically in all its proportions. 
If to the historian Mary is, as he sums 
up his study, “a fitting tutelary saint 


for the sentimental Romanism of the 
modern world,” to the poet she is a 
great deal more; for in Mary Stuart, 
with all her witchery in life and her no 
less extraordinary power of attractive- 
ness after two centuries, Mr. Swinburne 
found a symbol for the “ woman ever- 
lasting,” and his portrait has a breadth, 
a completeness, and a rich and har- 
monious color which place it among the 


greatest poetic creations of our time. 
L. S. 


is now the cold season in India, 
and sportsmen are turning their 
minds to the tiger-coverts. During the 
next six months all the official world 
will in turn be out “in camp,” direct- 
ing by personal supervision the details of 
local administration, and stirring up into 
wholesome activity not only the rural 
establishments of revenue, education, 
and police, but also the four - footed 
denizens of the forest and plain. The 
white tents of European officials will be 
dotted over the face of the country, and 
the crack of the rifle will be heard from 
every jungle and along every stream. 
The griff will make prize of peafowl and 
black buck, and the old sportsman will 
lay his plans for the coming campaign, 
when the first hot blasts of March shall 
have scorched up the tiger’s covert, and, 
by drying up the streams, shall have 
driven the brute to the neighborhood of 
the remaining pools. Such men count 
their tigers by the score, just as their 
juniors reckon their antelopes. And 
every now and then appears a mighty 
hunter,—a Probyn, with his four hun- 
dred victims, or a Shakspeare, Forsyth, 
Rice, or Markham, each with a goodly 
tale——for in Anglo-Indian annals the 
hero of a hundred tigers is not uncom- 
mon, and the deeds of such men contrib- 
ute many a thrilling story to the talk in 
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camp or in the ride to the jungles. But 
in India nearly every Englishman is a 
sportsman, and there will hardly, there- 
fore, be a single camp in all the length 
and breadth of the land this cold weather 
in which there will not be one at least 
who has made the acquaintance of the 
striped rajah of the jungles in his own 
domain. Indeed, the tiger seems an in- 
exhaustible subject, whether by camp- 
fire or at mess-table. It has been shot 
in every district of India, and hundreds 
of intelligent observers know it well, both 


by personal acquaintance and keen in- . 


quiry, yet the oldest points are still sub- 
jects for eager debate and bets and in- 
conclusive decisions. 

Thus, about the size of tigers argu- 
ments have been perennial, but the 
“twelve-foot” race of tradition finds 
nowadays as few representatives as the 
seven-foot cobra ; for, though old sports- 
men give their word for having shot or 
seen dead tigers of these vast dimensions, 
Jerdon could not record “ an authentic 
instance” of one that measured more 
than ten feet three inches, and Fayrer 
disbelieves in them. Yet, after all, ex- 
cept to a sportsman, what does an extra 
foot matter? A lady in India was 
chased once by a sportive young ele- 
phant belonging to the local commis- 
sariat department, and on escaping was 
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assured by her friends that it was only 
“a little fellow.” She replied, with con- 


siderable sense, “ Perhaps it was. But: 


a ton or two does not make much dif- 
ference in an elephant.” So with the 
tiger. The thirsty stag, or perhaps the 
homeward - trudging villager, cares but 
little for the extra twelve inches when 
the terrific beast hurls itself from its 
ambush. A full-grown male, superb in 
all the adult glories of glossy black, 
snow- white, and clear tawny yellow, 
measures, aS a rule, under ten and over 
nine feet; and the creature that Hy- 
der Ali is said to have given to the 
Nawab of Arcot, which measured eigh- 
teen feet, must, therefore, have been 
the very last of an old-world race of 
iants. 

The food of the tiger is another point 
on which authorities have been divided ; 
but there can be little doubt that the 
royal brute condescends at times to de- 
vour the food of hyenas and of vultures, 
for it has been seen again and again in- 
dulging its undignified taste for carrion, 
—buffalo, elephant, and goat,— while 
evidence is not wanting to show that 


“the big cat” will stoop to very small 
prey indeed, and that its diet is both 
wide in range and varied in kind. 
The tiger found with a porcupine’s 
quill sticking in its throat figures in 
nearly every popular account of the ani- 
mal, and it is also established beyond 


dispute that it will eat snakes. Again, 
part of a pangolin—the Indian ant- 
eater,—the scaly hide, moreover—was 
once taken out of the stomach of a dead 
man-eater ; and the story of the Bheels 
who saw a tiger feeding on frogs has 
been verified by a European eye-witness. 
The animal, it is said, catches the frogs 
by hooking them up out of shallow pools 
with his paws; and, after all, why 
should not a few cool frogs on a hot day 
be as refreshing to a tiger as a plate of 
oysters would be to the man who starts 
In pursuit of him ? 

The “man-eater” is par excellence 
the tiger of popular repute. Yet in 
India this very taste for human flesh 
Separates it from its kind and degrades 
it In sportsmen’s eyes to a lower level. 
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It is then a fit subject for poisoned baits, 
or spring guns, or any of the local 
shikarry’s murderous devices for getting 
rid of vermin. It has put itself’ out- 
side the pale of honorable pursuit. 
Now and again, of course, a man-eater 
(usually a tigress) is the heroine and 
victim of an organized ‘ Nonqua,” but 
the ordinary tiger of sport is the . 
jungle tyrant, with as yet unsophisti- 
cated tastes and an untarnished record. 
For one thing, the man-eater skulks, 
as a rule, in the neighborhood of villages, 
where the solemn pageantry of shikar 
would be out of place; and for another, 
the skin of the old brute—for it is only 
the oldest and feeblest of the tigers that 
has to descend to catching such helpless 
creatures as human beings—is worth 
nothing as a trophy, being always mangy 
and disfigured. 

But no sport on earth can surpass, in 
the splendid circumstances of the hunt, 
the character of the quarry, and the com- 
plete picturesqueness of the expedition, 
a well-arranged day in the jungles of 
stripes. The ride there on the elephants 
that swing along in such grave pro- 
cession, with its possibilities of adventure, 
is itself’ an enjoyment. 

Riding an elephant into the jungles 
is by no means a tame proceeding. The 
beast may unwarily tread upon ground 
which it considers suspicious, and, unless 
you wish to be torn off its back by the 
elephant’s trunk and put under its feet 
(the elephant does this in order to raise 
itself out of the quaking bog which it 
suspects), you must be off your pad as 
quickly as the mahout gets off the 
animal’s neck. Or the beast, brushing 
along through the undergrowth, may 
startle out a bee-swarm, and then ensues 
a scene of intense excitement and no 
small peril, for Behemoth, terrified, will 
rush headlong into a jungle in the hope 
of ridding itself’ of its dreaded persecu- 
tors. In either case its rider runs a seri- 
ous risk, for in the jungle the howdah is 
almost immediately crushed by hanging 
boughs, or the sportsman swept, stunned, 
off the pad. Very few elephants, in- 
deed, will be stanch in either of these 
cases; and the chances of accident, there- 
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fore, have to be taken with the day’s 
chances of sport. 

But supposing all to go well, it is a 
splendid enjoyment, that swinging along 
in the early morning air across the wild 
country, through fields of dead elephant- 
grass, from which the pigs break cover 
in garrulous family parties, and beds of 
reeds, from which the long-necked egrets 
peer out at the unwonted disturbance. 
Then succeeds a broad space of burnt 
clearing, from which in the corner the 
peafowl are seen hastily retreating under 
the parched, heat-smitten trees, in which 
the noisy barbets are already at work,— 
across glades of brown sire-grass, from 
the centre of which a solitary monkey 
walks slowly away, looking over his 
shoulder at every other step,—past steam- 
beds all but dry, and the heat-cracked 
pool-hollows, with sarus-cranes standing 
on the brink, sadly contemplating the 
last puddle of muddy water in the 
centre. Alongside of you jogs the na- 
tive shikarry, with his old muzzle-load- 
ing gun, and his one charge of powder 
in a ram’s horn that would hold a quart. 
And somewhere behind him, uninvited, 
unwelcome, but inevitable, trots a village 
pariah dog, yellow-skinned and pink- 
nosed. What he comes for nobody can 
guess, for he gets nothing; but come he 
does, with a punctuality that is as per- 
plexing as it is pathetic. 

And so we advance to where the great 
beast is dozing through a siesta. Now, 
the tiger does not affect to be always 
bold; on the contrary, he lays great 
stress upon his cunning, and sometimes 
to his own destruction, forgetting that 
a sportsman wise in wood-craft is, after 
all, a match for any wild beast. For 
instance, when a tiger has been tracked 
into cover, a few men accustomed to the 
work will keep him there, even though 
he wishes to go away, simply by en- 
couraging this very cunning, for they 
get in his way on every side, and by a 
slight cough or some other unfamiliar 
sound puzzle the tiger without alarming 
him, and the beast turns away. The 
next man does the same, until the tiger, 
finding a curious something which he 
does not quite understand barring his 


way at every point, settles himself down 
for the day in some shady spot,—just 
sufficiently puzzled to wish to stay, but 
not quite alarmed enough to go. Be- 
sides, he has eaten to repletion, feels 
lazy, and makes up his mind to “ chance 
it.” 

Suddenly there is a halt in the slowly- 
advancing procession. We are at the 
tiger's covert. The remains of the 
buffalo-calf he supped off last night lie 
in sight under that molewa-tree yonder. 
And there in that jungle-patch that 
slopes down to the almost waterless 
stream is the tiger lying,—somewhere. 
But where? The elephants are now 
marshalled, and the attacking force dis- 
posed so as to drive the beast out on 
the opposite slope, and the advance com- 
mences. To every sportsman, let him 
be never so mighty a Nimrod, this is 
a supreme interval; to the youngster it 
is intensely exciting.* 

The elephants advance as intelligently 
as human beings, for they know thor- 
oughly well the errand they are on. 
There is a dead silence, except for the 
crushing of the harsh tall grass, and the 
occasional shout of a beater as he throws 
a clod of hard mud into a suspicious- 
looking clump of undergrowth. From 
the edge of the jungle the metallic notes 
of the coppersmith barbet fall clearly 
on the ear, stroke by stroke, and the 
creaking of the howdahs sounds pre- 
ternaturally loud. Is the tiger here, 
after all? Hush! Look! There isa 
swaying of the plume-tufts and grass,— 
just a suspicion of the passing of a 
great body. Up goes your rifle. Too 
late! Your turn is past, and the tiger 
—for it was indeed the royal brute itself 
that your own elephant had disturbed 
—has slipped down the line of ele- 
phants, and the next sportsman claims 
the shot. Crack! crack! rings the rifle 
on the clear, dead air, and then, in all 
the splendor of his black-and-yellow, 
the tiger flashes for one great leap across 
the grass. Crack! crack! rings another 


* For myself, on my first expedition I nearly 
ruined myself for life as a sportsman by letting 
my rifle off at a jungle-cat which bounced under 
my elephant’s nose. The excitement of suspense 
was intolerable. 
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rifle. But your elephant is startled, 
swings round, and trumpets. The whole 
line, so lately advancing in imperturba- 
ble solemnity, is swaying. There is a 
sudden tumult of shouts, a rapid rifle- 
fire—one! two! three shots,—a simul- 
taneous movement of all the elephants 
toward the same corner,—and, as you 
come up, all is over. Men are swinging 
themselves down from the elephants ; the 
beaters are together in a group. The 
tiger is dead. He had charged after 
the second bullet, but the third broke 
his spine. 

You .feel that you have not done 
much yourself, perhaps, but you are 
conscious of a great excitement never- 
theless. And while the measuring of the 
dead beast by eye and by tapes is in 
progress, and flasks and soda-water are 
being produced, you register a silent 
vow that next time you see the grass 
suddenly sway in front of your elephant 
you will empty both barrels into the 
spot without staying to ask, Qui va 
la ? 


But, though you have missed your 
opportunity, the day has not been a 
blank one, for there is now one terror 
the less for the villagers’ herds, and one 
more man-eater in prospect the less. 
Every rifle, therefore, that goes out in 
the coming cold weather is an agent of 
civilization, and good wishes go with it. 
Nevertheless, strange though it may 
seem, the sportsman cannot always count 
upon the willing co-operation of the 
natives in the destruction of their foe, 
for superstition often invests the tiger 
with mysterious terrors which have a 
greater effect on the mind of the villager 
than the material danger of its fangs 
and claws. 

Among other myths, there is one that 
the tiger's body is tenanted by a human 
spirit, which, on the animal’s death, 
enters into the frame of its slayer, filling 
him with cruel instincts and a thirst for 
human blood—more especially that of 
the persons who have assisted in its dis- 
lodgement from the tiger’s form. This 
superstition, however, with every other, 


is fast giving way before the healthy 
courage of the European, and the sports- 
man very rarely now finds the people 
reluctant to sell him a bait —bul- 
lock, buffalo, calf, or goat—to tempt 
the lord of the jungle to his death, 
while in most districts the number who 
offer themselves as beaters always ex- 
ceeds the demand. Nor is it often that 
the dead tiger meets with the respect to 
which its traditions might seem to give 
it a claim, for though amidst the clamor 
of drums and horns and voices that an- 
nounces the arrival in camp of the de- 
funct animal the carcass is addressed as 
“your lordship” and “ your reverence,” 
it is only in mockery that the honorific 
titles are given. Indeed, if a sharp eye 
be not kept on the creature’s body, irreve- 
rent fingers will soon snip off its whis- 
kers (potent to avert certain undefined 
evils) and draw the claws,—so valuable 
against assaults of the evil eye and 
witchcraft generally,—and when the 
skin is removed there is a scramble for 
the fat, which every Indian knows to be 
a positive cure for nearly all the ills that 
flesh is heir to. Hundreds of tigers 
will no doubt be killed during the next 
six months that are ignorant of blood- 
shed other than that of wild animals; 
still, every one of them might in its old 
age have become a man-eater and the 
scourge of a district. 

Whether, then, the sportsman is crash- 
ing through the grass-brakes of the 
Terai with his line of elephants, or, 
surrounded by his drums and horns, 
driving out on foot the tiger from the 
rocks and ravines of Central India,— 
whether he follows him to his lair or 
waits for him by the pool,—he is doing a 
good work. Apart from the splendid ac- 
companiments of the sport, the beauty 
of the scenery, the wild picturesqueness 
of every circumstance, the distracting 
variety of the game, there is super- 
added to the sense of these pleasures of 
the campaign the knowledge that every 
tiger tracked up and killed is a public 
pest removed. 
Rosinson. 


I. 

i le was a small frame house, painted a 

muddy brown, and it stood on the 
outskirts of the village, close by the 
road. Ten or twelve feet of grass-plot 
and two small crab-apple-trees separated 
it from a low fence and gate, and from 
the new plank walk, a source of some 
pride to the community. A brown 
veranda adorned the front of the house 
and one side of it. Upon the same side 
was a trim, grassy orchard, with more 
small crab-apple-trees, and these, and 
the two in front of the house, were now 
covered with ripe red fruit. In this 
setting the little brown house looked 
like nothing so much as a dark russet 
apple itself. It made such a. nice spot 
of color, it and its crab-apples, in the 
hazy autumn landscape, with the redden- 
ing sumachs and maples and the blue 
lake and mountains in the background, 
that Hubert Forrest, who was wandering 
up Main Street cursing all Adirondack 
villages, himself, and the fate which 
brought him there, stopped and looked 
at it with some admiration. 

He inspected the premises slowly, 
with a purpose forming in his mind, 
and noted their spruce orderliness ap- 
provingly. Then he pushed open the 
gate and entered the enclosure. 

A young woman with a heavy bang, 


a plaid dress, and a gold locket and chain, | 


appeared at a side-door. 

“The lady of the house?” she said 
slowly, in answer to a query from the 
young man. And she surveyed him 
leisurely. ‘‘ Well, Mrs. Wolfe lives 
here.” 

“Then I should like to see Mrs. 
Wolfe.” 

The young woman again surveyed 
him, and led the way to a sitting-room 
opening on the veranda. 

The room had horsehair furniture 
and an ingrain carpet, but it escaped 
being ugly and commonplace neverthe- 
less. Indeed, it had about it an air 
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which Mr. Forrest had not expected. 
It occurred to him that the conviction 
with which he had entered. the house 
might be a mistaken one. The impres- 
sion was confirmed a moment later, when 
the lady of the house came into the room. 

“Mrs. Wolfe,” said she, introducing 
herself. ‘“ Whom have I the pleasure—” 

“ My name is Forrest.” 

“Ah! Pray be seated. You wished 
to see me?” 

“T must apologize for intruding. I 
was looking for a private house where 
I could get rooms, and I blundered in 
here—” 

Mrs. Wolfe laughed. 

“We don’t take boarders,” she said. 
“Oh, I am sure you need not apologize. 
It was the most natural thing that you 
should come in. One is generally quite 
safe in the Adirondacks in assuming that 
boarders are taken at every house. If 
this place is new to you, perhaps I can 
tell you where you can get comfortable 
quarters.” 


“T shall be very much obliged. This | 


place is new tome. I have been wan- 
dering about the mountains for the past 
two months, in accordance with my 
doctor’s orders; and, since I am to re- 
main some time longer, I don’t care to 
be more uncomfortable than necessary. 
That hotel down the street is pretty bad.” 

“Yes,” assented the lady feelingly, 
with matronly sympathy for bachelor 
discomfort, “it must be dreadful,—so 
bare and dreary ;—and that horrid bar- 
room. And of course it is intolerably 
dull for a young man up here after all 


-| the summer people have gone. But I 


am sure you will be benefited in health. 
I was very anxious about my daughter 
when our physician sent her here. And 
now she is so much improved that I 
think we shall soon be able to return to 
New York and civilization —Will you 
excuse my asking, by the bye, if you are 
a New Yorker? I have several friends 
of your name in town.” 
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Thereupon ensued a brief conversa- 
tion regarding different families, mar- 
riages, intermarriages, and pedigrees,— 
such a conversation as is dear to the 
heart of middle-aged ladies of good 
connections,—in the course of which it 
transpired that some of the Forrests 
whom Mrs. Wolfe knew were of the 
same stock as the Forrest before her, 
and that indeed an aunt of the said For- 
rest had been one of her very intimate 
friends. “ Fancy his being a nephew of 
poor Nelly Forrest!” she said to her 
daughter a little later. “‘ I knew he was 
a gentleman the moment I looked at 
him. Those Forrests are all so nice. I 
remember quite distinctly now having 
heard that Henry Forrest had one son, 
—a young lawyer. Mrs. Henry Forrest 
was & Miss Hubert,” etc., etc. 

- The immediate result of this conver- 
sation was that, as Forrest rose to go, 
the lady detained him, saying,— 

“Now, Mr. Forrest, I hope we shall 
see you again, and often. I can’t feel 
as if you were a stranger, since I find 
I know so many of your people. Be- 
sides, we may consider ourselves in the 
wilderness here, you know, and be a law 
unto ourselves accordingly, and waive 
ceremony. Why can’t you come and 
take tea with us this evening at half- 
past six? I will introduce you to my 
daughter. She can tell you at what 
house in the village you had best put 
up. She knows all the towns-people. 
She takes the greatest interest in them. 
I believe there is a sewing-class this 
morning, and she is presiding.” 

Forrest wondered a little about this 
daughter in the course of the afternoon. 
There was a Miss Wolfe, a society 
girl, somewhat passée, who belonged 
to much the same “ set” as these Wolfes, 
apparently. Perhaps if her health had 
given out she might have taken pro 
tempore to sewing-classes and an inter- 
est in backwoods village communities,— 
though that was scarcely probable. 

When he reached the little brown 


house at half-past six, there was a bright 
wood fire burning in the sitting-room, 
and the lamps were lighted. There had 

en a wintry sunset, and the air was 
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growing sharp. Forrest thought the 
contrast of this cheery interior very 
pleasant. Mrs. Wolfe was there, and 
her daughter. And Forrest, when he 
saw the latter, inwardly apologized for 
his surmise that she and the Miss Wolfe 
who was a great society girl and some- 
what passée might be one and the same 


person. 

“What a radiant creature!” was his 
mental comment. And radiant was the 
word which best described her. She 
had a skin of dazzling fairness, a mass 
of light hair, and two of the largest, 
most brilliant, and most intense eyes 
Forrest had ever seen. Her whole ex- 
pression had this same serious, direct 
intensity. She looked delicate, though 
not sickly, and as if she might be nervous, 
and rather excitable. She was nineteen, 
or thereabouts, and she looked younger. 
Her figure was rather thin and unformed, 
and had still that certain nameless, awk- 
ward grace which belongs only to early 
girlhood. She extended her hand to 
her guest with frank composure. There 
was a total absence of missish self-con- 
sciousness about her. 

When they were seated at the tea- 
table, Mrs. Wolfe began,— 

“ Pauline thinks, Mr. Forrest, that 
you had better take rooms at the widow 
Pitkin’s, the milliner’s. She hasa couple 
of rooms which she rents, and she is a 
respectable woman, who will take great 
pains to make you comfortable. Her 
daughter Susie is the village belle, and 
one of Pauline’s protégées.” 

“ Yes,—poor Susie!” broke in Pau- 
line’s clear voice. 

‘Why ‘poor Susie,’ Miss Wolfe ?” 
inquired Forrest. “I should have 
thought a village belle might be one of 
the happiest of mortals. The position 
must develop unlimited self-esteem ; and 
that certainly is one of the chief con- 
ditions of happiness.” 

“ But Susie is not happy,” said the 
young lady. 

“Then,” laughed Mrs. Wolfe, “she 
ought to be, according to Mr. Forrest’s 
theory. I am afraid Susie is vain 
enough.” 


“Oh, mamma,” cried Pauline eagerly, 
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“‘T know she has been silly and friv- 
olous; but she has changed very much 
now. I am sure she will make John 
Bogle a very good wife.” 

“You must know, Mr. Forrest, that 
Pauline’s interest in this young woman 
arises chiefly from the fact that she has 
been concerned in an unfortunate love- 
affair. There has been a misunderstand- 
ing between her and her lover, which 
Pauline is trying to make right. The 
young man is another of her protégés. 
He is the shoemaker’s son, and really 
an uncommonly clever fellow. They 
call him the ‘ poet’ about here. Pauline 
says he is quite like—what is that old 
German’s name, Pauline?” 

‘“‘ Hans Sachs, mamma. He is indeed, 
Mr. Forrest, except that he is not a cob- 
bler himself. Heis a guide. They had 
a sort of festival in the Methodist 
church here last spring, and he wrote a 
poem for the occasion and read it. You 
have no idea how clever it was,—really 
beautiful. He is quite out of his element 
here. And his old father is so narrow 
and ignorant, and does not realize in 
the least that John was not made for 
the same life as himself. I think it is 
dreadful the poor fellow, with his natural 
abilities, should be drudging his days out 
up here in the woods, or stagnating in 
his father’s shoe-shop!” 

Her eyes blazed. 

“Well, a good many geniuses have 
had to cramp themselves to fit into ig- 
noble surroundings,” remarked Forrest, 
with gravity. 

“Oh, yes, I know. It is terrible. 
But I do hope we shall be able to keep 
poor John from such a fate. When we 
go home I shall ask my brother to get 
him into some office in New York, so 
that he may improve himself. And 
meantime I lend him books, and he 
comes here for a little while every few 
evenings, and shows me things he has 
written, or takes a French lesson. 
He had learned a little French from 
some Canadians, but I am teaching him 
more.” 

“Indeed!” said Forrest. He was 
more and more amused. 


“You will probably see this prodigy 


in the course of the evening, Mr. For- 
rest,” said Mrs. Wolfe. 

An hour later there came a knock at 
the door. 

“Come in,” said Mrs. Wolfe. Good- 
evening, John.” 

The new-comer was a tall, good-look- 
ing young fellow, slim but muscular, 
with a pair of fine brown eyes and a 
mouth which Forrest might have called 
weak and Pauline would have called 
sensitive. His dress was neat and clean. 
His hands were rough, and those of a 
working-man, but he was neither awk- 
ward nor lumbering in his movements. 
He answered Mrs. Wolfe's Good-even- 
ing” quietly, and cast a quick glance at 
Forrest. 

Pauline rose and went to a table at 
one end of the room, on which were 
books and papers. “I know you will 
excuse me for a few moments,” she said 
to Forrest. ‘We will pass the French 
lesson for this evening, John,” she con- 
tinued, motioning the young guide to 
a seat opposite hers; “but I will give 
you another exercise to write out.” 

Mrs. Wolfe drew herself and her fancy- 
work nearer the fire, and began enter- 
taining her guest with reminiscences of 
his aunt, Nelly Forrest. 

During the good lady’s prosings For- 
rest found his attention wandering to 
the other end of the room. In a very 
few moments he became convinced of 
one fact: the young guide had fallen in 
love with his pretty preceptress. The 
humble, rapt devotion in poor John 
Bogle’s eyes revealed his secret very 
plainly to Forrest. But that Miss 
Wolfe herself was utterly unconscious of 
it he was equally convinced. She talked 
kindly to the young man in her quick, 
eager way, gave him a couple of books, 
and marked passages in them. The 
lamp-light fell full on her brilliant young 
face, and turned her hair to a mass of 
gleaming gold. It was no wonder, 
Forrest thought, that a shoemaker’s son, 
who, it appeared, had poetic instinct, 
should think this girl, coming into his 
narrow life like a burst of sunshine, 4 
sort of angelic apparition. : 

“If you will stop at the widow 
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Pitkin’s for me on your way,” said 
Mrs. Wolfe, as the young man was 
about to go, “I will give you some 
work for the sewing-class, which I should 
like to send her.” 

“ And you will see Susie at the same 
time, I hope,” added Pauline. 

John flushed, but said nothing. 

“ And what is the misunderstanding 
between this young fellow and the fair 
Susie?” inquired Forrest when he was 
alone with the young lady. 

“Well, you see, they were engaged, 
and were to have been married this 
autumn: But early in the summer a 
Philadelphian who boarded at the hotel 
for a little while—a horrid creature— 
took a good deal of notice of Susie, and 
she was flattered, and flirted with him 
in a very silly fashion. And when 
John remonstrated she broke her en- 
gagement. Now she is very penitent, 
but John does not seem to be able to 
forgive her.” 

“Perhaps he has ceased to care for 
the young woman.” 

“Oh, no,” ingenuously: “he has al- 
ways loved her very much.” Evidently, 
once having loved, to cease to love was 
a possibility which held as yet no place 
in Pauline Wolfe’s imagination. 

The next morning Forrest had his 
traps removed to the widow Pitkin’s. 
She had a snug little box on Main 
Street, with a microscopic garden in 
front, in which geraniums, sunflowers, 
tiger-lilies, and hollyhocks, white, red, 
and yellow, bloomed all the summer. 
The widow was very fond of flowers, 
and had, furthermore, a number of 
potted plants crowding the small win- 
dows on the ground-floor behind which 
she sat and made and re-made the hats 
and “ bonnets” which supplied the town. 
Back of this work-room was the parlor, 
in which Susie had her piano and 
thrummed waltzes and galops a great 
part of the day. When not thus em- 
ployed, she might be frequently seen at 
the garden-gate with her brown hair 
very beautifully and enduringly arranged. 

She showed some alacrity when For- 
rest arrived. 

“T suppose you and Wolfes are great 
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friends,’ she volunteered, vivaciously 
entering into conversation. ‘“ Wasn't 
you to tea there last night? Kitty 
Abey told me there was a strange gen- 
tleman there from the hotel. She's 
my cousin, and she’s working out to 
Wolfes’ now. A friend of mine was 
there last night, too.—John Bogle. I 
guess you seen him. I guess he goes to 
Wolfes’ ’most every evening,” she added 
tentatively. 

No reply to this was forthcoming. 

As Forrest was going out of the 
house he met Pauline coming down the 
street. 

“May I join you?” he asked, when 
they had shaken hands. She looked as 
fresh as a rose. 

“Yes. I am going to see Uncle 
Tim, John Bogle’s father. You may 
come too, if you like. The old man is 
quite a character in his way. I want to 
persuade him to let John go to New 
York if we can get him something to 
do; but he is so obstinate; and John 
is such a good son that he will never go 
away unless his father is willing.” 

Uncle Tim’s shop was a small, stuffy 
place, reached by a crooked flight of 
stone steps that led down from the 
street. He looked up furtively from 
his bench at his visitors, but made no 
special sign of welcome. 

“JT have come to you again about 
John,” began Pauline, sitting down. 
And she went on to state her errand in 
detail. ‘You really must let him go,” 
she said in conclusion. ‘TI don’t think 
you know what a sin it is to deprive him, 
with his abilities, of the advantages he 
would gain.” 

Uncle Tim stitched on for some mo- 
ments without any indication of having 
heard. Finally he opened his mouth: 
“T guess John’s all right here. I guess 
he won’t do no better nowheres,” he 
said, without turning his head. 

“ But he will do better! Don’t you 
understand that he will be able to see 
something of life, and study, and write? 
Your son may become a well-known 
poet some day, Uncle Tim.” 

“Yes; they calls him ‘the pote’ in 
these parts,” was the rejoinder, after 
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another interval. “He done pretty 
well here since he were a young un. 
There ain’t no better guide nowheres, 
and him the youngest o’ the lot.” 

Pauline cast a look of despair at For- 
rest. 

“ Well, for one thing, I suppose you 
know,” she exclaimed, “ that John could 
make twenty times more money than he 
does here as a guide!” 

The old man stopped stitching. He 
ruminated awhile. 

“ How much’d he make ?” he inquired, 
addressing the wall. 

“T can’t tell you now. But my 
brother will get him as good a position 
in some store or office as he possibly can. 
Do say, Uncle Tim, that you will con- 
sent to his going then.” 

Another silence. 

“T guess he’d better stay here. I 
guess John’ll stay with his old father.” 

Pauline walked out. 

“ You see how he is,” she cried. 

“ Ah, well, I think the old fellow 
is right enough. The poet is probably 
just as well off where he is,” remarked 
Forrest. 

She turned her passionate eyes full on 
him: 

“Mr. Forrest, you don’t mean what 
you say! You surely are not one of 
those persons who believe that people of 
that sort should be left to their own 
narrow life when they are fitted for a 
broader and higher one?” 

“T am one of those persons who be- 
lieve that, if fitted for it, they may be 
safely left to find out the broader and 
higher one for themselves.” 

“Ah! And I suppose you think 
they should not be taken out of their 
proper sphere, and all that sort of thing?” 


“ Just so. They are probably happier: 


there.”’ 
“What a comfortable belief! . It 


saves so much trouble. I am happy 
to say that I disagree with you com- 
pletely.” 

She walked on in silence, with her 
head thrown back. 

“T suppose I can scarcely present my- 
self again, after my deposition of faith,” 
said Forrest, at her own door. 


“Qh, every one has a right to his or 
her opinion.” 

“It is kind of you to say so, Doiia 
Quijote. You will actually shake hands ? 
Then I am not an object of abhorrence ?” 

“Qh, no,” with a superb little air 
which would have been ridiculous in any 
one not quite so pretty. 

Forrest smiled to himself as he went 
down the street. What an untamed 
sort of creature she was, with her erratic 
enthusiasms! It was a. pity something 
would not happen to soften her. She 
would be very, very charming if toned 
down a little. As it was, she made her- 
self tiresome. 


II. 


“Was ever anything more beauti- 
ful than an autumn day in the Adi- 
rondacks !” exclaimed Mrs. Wolfe one 
morning, when a sharp frost had turned 
the oaks and elms and blackberry-vines 
into brighter gold and ruddier brown, 
and on the mountain-sides the maples 
burned like spots of fire against the dark 
green of the pine woods. “If people 
only knew the mistake they make in 
choosing the summer for camping-out 
and excursionizing in the mountains! 
They get all the dust, and all the mos- 
quitoes, and all the black flies, and none 
of the greatest beauties of the landscape. 
Why couldn’t we arrange a tour to go 
by carries and buckboards to Paul 
Smith’s, and other places? Mr. Forrest 
was proposing some such scheme the 
other day. And we could take John 
Bogle along with us.” 

But Pauline was too busy to reply. 
She was sitting on the floor beside an 
open trunk, surrounded by feminine 
finery. From this she was selecting 
various articles which were to be added 
to the toilet of Susie Pitkin on the occa- 
sion of the forthcoming autumn ball, to 
be given at the town-hall. Pauline had 
determined that Susie should look her 
prettiest on that night. For John Bogle 
would be there, and Susie had promised 
that she would speak to him and show 
him that she regretted the estrangement 
between them, and then, Pauline felt 
sure, John would forgive her, and a 
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reconciliation would be effected. That 
this should come about on that evening 
was a consummation on which Pauline 
had set her heart; and when she took 
her seat in the town-hall, with her mother 
and Forrest, to look on at the dancing, 
she kept her eyes fixed expectantly on 
the door for John’s appearance. 

The opening set of Lancers was already 
forming, under the direction of the hotel- 
proprietor’s son, a fashionably - dressed 
young man, who was first on the com- 
mittee. The band belonged to the fire- 
men’s brigade of a neighboring town, 
and had arrived an hour before, parading 
up Main Street and treating the villagers 
to a gratuitous serenade prior to taking 
its position on the stage of the town-hall, 
where, in summer, the “ city folks” were 
wont to disport themselves in tableaux, 
private theatricals, and similar affairs. 
The band consisted of eight instruments, 
each of a brassy obtrusiveness and vigor 
fearful and wonderful to hear. 

“Your mother and I were marking 
out a route for our excursion while you 
were at your sewing-class to-day,” said 
Forrest. “ John Bogle is to act as guide 
for us. I am looking forward to the 
trip with impatience.” 

“Will it not be delightful? The 
lakes and mountains at this season are 
like a dream,” replied Pauline, her eyes 
still on the door. 

“Ye-es. Iam afraid I was thinking 
less of that part of the thing, however, 
than of the prospect of being in your 
society constantly for a fortnight.” 

But such remarks always fell provok- 
ingly flat when addressed to Miss Wolfe. 

After each dance the musicians sallied 
forth to the hotel bar-room, on the oppo- 
site side of the way, to refresh their 
parched throats. Their example was 
followed by all the men present. As 
these intermissions were of a duration 
out of all proportion to. the length of 
the dances, they might be said to in- 
terfere materially with the entrain of 
the gathering. During the stampedes 
of the masculine sex the girls sat around 
against the walls, or promenaded in twos 
and threes with a considerable rattling 


Susie Pitkin, though the village belle 
and much in demand, found herself de- 
serted as well as the others. She came 
over to where Pauline sat, looking very 
pretty in a pale-blue lawn which that 
young lady had given her and prevailed 
upon her to wear in preference to the 
black velvet skirt, cashmere basque of 
tooth-powder pink, and Mother Hubbard 
collar of imitation lace, in the direction 
of which Susie’s own tastes had tended. 

“ John ain’t come yet,” she whispered 
resentfully. ‘Maybe he won’t come at 
all. He ain’t overfond of parties.” 

““ Why, Susie, there he is now at the 
door, and looking this way, too. Now, 
mind what I tell you. Don’t be a fool- 
ish girl and ruin your happiness for life, 
but just let him see that you are sorry 
for what you did. He’ll forgive you at 
once, then, I am positive.” 

The shoemaker’s son had certainly 
looked in that direction ; but the glance 
had not been intended for Susie. 

As he stood in the door-way, Kitty 
Abey, the young woman who officiated 
in the capacity of “ help” at the Wolfes’, 
stopped, panting, in front of him. 

“T suppose there’s no use askin’ if 
you're goin’ to dance,” she remarked, in 
a challenging way. 

“Oh, my! I guess not. He’s too 
grand for that,” said another girl, with 
a toss of her head. 

But they looked at him very kindly 
all the same. John Bogle was a favor- 
ite with the girls. 

The repeated visits to the hotel oppo- 
site were beginning to tell on the band, 
the different members of which grew 
every moment more incoherent and more 
erratic in the sounds they produced. 
Several of the young men had become 
rather noisy. Mrs. Wolfe suggested that 
it was time to go home. 

Pauline rose, but stopped short, with 
a suppressed exclamation. She had 
caught sight of Susie, flushed and ex- 
cited, standing at the other end of the 
room, by the side of a young fellow 
arrayed in shooting-habiliments of elabo- 
rate correctness. 

“There is that Philadelphian again!” 
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doing here? He is asking Susie to 
dance. Oh, I do hope she will not !” 

But Susie was dancing already. Her 
eyes were very bright. She was talking 
and laughing in a reckless sort of way 
with her partner, and he evidently was 
making himself very agreeable. 

John Bogle had been leaning against 
the wall at a little distance. Presently 
he disappeared. 

“T am so sorry for John!” Pauline 
began, indignantly, as soon as they were 
in the street. “And so shocked at 
Susie! I never would have believed it 
of her. This is her penitence! I shall 
speak to her to-morrow.” 

“T should, by all means. In the 
mean time, though, you had better not 
take cold. This extra shawl is yours, I 
believe.” 

Forrest wrapped the fleecy white thing 
around her closely. If his eyes were 
very eloquent during the operation, no 
blame could justly attach to him. The 
girl was more than pretty, standing 
there, with the white light of the full 
moon streaming down upon her face. 

After they had passed, John Bogle 
emerged from the shadow of the house 
near which he had been waiting. But 
he still looked after the retreating figures 
as they went up the wide, silent street, 
as light almost as day. As he got in 
front of the town-hall again, a young 
fellow went staggering and vociferating 
across the street and into the bar-room 
opposite. He had been turned out of 
the ball-room up-stairs for having in- 
sisted upon executing a break-down on 
his own responsibility in the midst of 
the dancers. 

Pauline appeared at the widow Pit- 
kin’s bright and early the next morning. 
She found Susie in the parlor, with her 
front hair in bandoline rings tied down 
with a strip of tulle, and her back hair 
uncombed. She had a sullen expression, 
and her good looks were for the nonce 
obscured. 

“ Susie Pitkin! I am ashamed of 
you! How could you ever begin to 
flirt again last night with that hor- 
rid, contemptible puppy of a Philadel- 
phian !” 


Susie fired up at once: “I don’t 
know as he’s a contemptible puppy.” 

“But I know. What is he doing 
here again? If you think that is the 
way to win John Bogle back, you are 
much mistaken.” 

“ Tt ain't much J care for John Bogle. 
He can stay away forever, for all me. 
After what I seen last night, I guess I 
won't trouble Aim much. I kinder sus- 
pected something was up right along. 
And if I hadn’t been a fool I wouldn't 
have spoken to him at all, only ’cause 
I minded what folks told me that pre- 
tended to be friends.” 

“‘ What are you talking about, Susie? 
Do you mean to say that you don’t think 
John Bogle cares for you any more? 
Even if he didn’t, that would be no ex- 
cuse for your flirting with that other 
man. Kitty says he walked home with 
you last night. It’s all wrong. He is 
not in your station, and he is just 
amusing himself at your expense.” 

“T don’t know why it’s all wrong for 
a city gentleman to care for me, when 


it ain’t all wrong for John Bogle to care . 


for them that ain’t in his station.” 

“What do you mean? I don’t think 
you know what you are talking about 
this morning.” 

But this was too much for Susie's 
overwrought condition. She lost all 
self-control. 

“T know well enough what I am talk- 
in’ about!” she burst forth angrily. “I 
ain’t such a fool. I seen well enough 
what’s been the matter with John all 
these weeks, and last night when he 
was lookin’ and lookin’ over to where 
you was sittin-—” she was growing hys- 
terical—“ when I says a few words to 
him,—more fool me!—just to kinder 
make it up, I guess he didn’t know what 
I was sayin’ for lookin’.” 

“Susie! Be still this instant! Don’t 
dare to say another word!” 

Miss Wolfe had turned white, and 
then crimson. She was standing up to 
the full height of her slim figure. 

“ Yes, and there’s them besides me 
that knows it, too. They was all talkin’ 
about it last night—” 

But Pauline was already out of the 
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house. She almost ranhome. She felt 
degraded, contaminated, as if she had 
sunk in some way within the last half- 
hour,—as if she were not quite as she 
had been all her life before. 


She stopped in her flight when she 


had reached her own gate. On the 
veranda, about to ring the bell, stood 
John Bogle. A horrid revulsion of 
feeling took possession of her at sight 
of him. She became horribly conscious 
of every detail of his dress and appear- 
ance. His coat was ill fitting and village- 
made, and it was frayed on the edge; 
his hands were brown and rough, his 
boots were clumsy and thick-soled and 
some of the dust of the road had ad- 
hered tothem. His radiant face, smiling 
in anticipation of her usual kindly greet- 
ing, was an offence to her. She was 
seized with a sudden loathing. 

“What did you want ?” she said icily, 
retreating a few steps into the sitting- 
room. 

“T came to find out at what time you 
wish to start for Paul Smith’s, day after 
to-morrow,” said the young man, after a 
moment. 

“We shall not be going.” 

“ You have changed your mind about 
the trip?” 

“We shall not go on any trip.” 

John still lingered. He had evidently 
something on his mind which he had de- 
termined to speak out. But the change 
in Miss Wolfe’s manner seemed to have 
bewildered him. For the first time, he 
showed embarrassment and self - con- 
sciousness in her presence. 

“T wanted to say, also,” he began, 
stammering and reddening, “ that if you 
and Mrs. Wolfe are still willing to inter- 
est yourselves about getting me some- 
thing to do in New York, I’d like to go. 
Father will be taken good care of here. 
And he won’t mind it so much after a 
while, maybe.” 

“ Well, my mother will speak to my 
brother about it. He will let you know 
if there is anything. We shall leave here 
very soon, probably.” 

John turned and went out with her 
last words ringing in his ears. 

As soon as the door was closed, Paul- 
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ine sought her mother: “Suppose we 
give up this trip, mamma, and go right 
back to New York.” 

“Nonsense! What new freak is 
this ?” 

“No freak at all. Only I am getting 
so tired of this place. Besides, it is 
really too late for a tour of this kind. 
A cold snap may come upon us any day; 
and that would be so very uncomfort- 
able.” 

Pauline carried her point. 


III. 


THE following afternoon Forrest and 
Pauline went for a last walk together. 
Forrest had heard of Mrs. Wolfe’s de- 
cision to return to New York, and had 
signified his intention of leaving at the 
same time. The road they took led 
through the woods. Pauline had wanted 
some white ferns, and she set herself 
and her companion to search for them. 
The weather had changed since the day 
before. It was a gray, soft, damp after- 
noon. The air was full of the scent of 
the pines, and of dry leaves and fallen 
seed-vessels,—all the faint aromatic odors 
of the woods in autumn. From the 
thick underbrush came the constant 
chirp of crickets, and the shrill inter- 
mittent sound of the katydids, who had 
lingered late that year. 

Pauline was rather silent and sub- 
dued. Forrest, watching her covertly, 
thought her manner softer, riper, more 
womanly. 

When they emerged from the wood 
with their treasures, the twilight was 
deepening. 

“You had better take my arm,” 
suggested Forrest. “The road is pretty 
rough. You need have no delicacy 
about confiding those ferns tome. M 
resemblance to a vegetable-vender is pi 
ready complete, I fancy.” 

Their path skirted the wood for a 
little distance. Above their heads a 
flock of crows was flying south. 

“The farmers about here say that is 
a sign of cold weather,” said Pauline, 
watching their flight. 

As they turned into the road, a man 
came rapidly toward them. 
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“ Halloo, Bogle!” cried Forrest. 
“Where are you bound for at this time 
of day?” 

John stopped. He was going to a 
neighboring farmer’s, he said, on the 
other side of the wood. 

Pauline’s hand still rested on For- 
_ rest’s arm. She drew a step closer to 
his side. A sudden look of anguish 
came into John’s eyes. Forrest saw it, 
and it went to his heart. 

Pauline had not opened her lips. 
They now walked on in silence until 
the first houses of the village lay behind 
them. At one or two windows, as they 
passed, a woman stood, work in hand, 
striving to catch the last glimmer of 
light. 

Then she said,— 

“You told me once that I ought not 
to meddle so much with the people 
here. Do you remember?” — 

“JT don’t remember using those 
words.” 

“Oh, well, you said it always did 
harm to interfere with people of that 
sort,—and all that.” 

“Qh, no; I think not. I simply 
meant that it was a question whether 
much good ever came of interfering with 
anybody’s business.” 

“ Of course you must contradict me !” 
she cried petulantly. “ You must quar- 
rel with me always !” 

Her face was working in a way that 
meant tears next. 

They had now reached her own gate. 

“T will tell you how you can stop all 
quarrels between us for the future.” He 
laid his hand on the hand on his arm. 
“ By saying you will marry me—” 

. But she had snatched her hand from 
him, and fled into the house. 


It was a cold, misty morning when 
the Wolfes and Forrest went on board 
the little steamer that plied the lake for 
five months in the year, and was now to 
take them to the landing at its head, 
whence a line of coaches conveyed pas- 
sengers to the railroad terminus, some 
dozen miles away. On this occasion 
there were no passengers but themselves. 
It was the steamer’s last trip for the 


season, and it lay at the dock getting up 
steam in a languid fashion, as if time 
were no object to it. 

Two or three children of the poorer 
villagers, for whom Pauline had with 
success played the part of Lady Boun- 
tiful in a material way, had wandered 
down to the dock to see the last of her. 
But she had little to say to them. 

“‘ Haven’t you said good-by to John 
Bogle, Pauline?” asked her mother, 
coming to where she sat on deck. Poor 
fellow! he looks wretched this morning.” 

Pauline looked up, and met the young 
guide’s eyes. He was leaning, with his 
arms crossed, against a pillar of the dock. 
She suddenly started up, stepped over 
the board thrown across to the dock, and 
went up to him. She looked into his 
haggard face, and her eyes were full of 
tears. 

“‘Good-by,” she said. And she held 
out her hand. “ You shall hear from 
us very soon about going to New York. 
We shall do our very best for you.” 

“T shall not want to go now,” he 
said. 

The steamer gave, for form’s sake, 
a shrill, raucous whistle. The captain 
leisurely stepped on board, and the 
plank was drawn away. 

The mists were lifting, and, as the 
boat steamed up the lake, the wild, 
rocky banks on either side, and the 
mountain-peaks beyond, loomed up dim- 
ly between ragged drifts of vapor. 
The few loungers on the dock went 
about their separate affairs. John 
Bogle alone remained standing where he 
was, until the little steamer had passed 
a bend in the shore and was lost to 
sight. 


Two months later Forrest was sitting 
with Pauline one evening in Mrs. Wolfe’s 
pretty parlor in town. They had been 
engaged a week. In his hand Forrest 
held a letter. 

“Tt is a good letter,” Pauline said, as 
he gave it back again,—‘a very good 
letter. Fred thought so too, when he 
got it. But he cannot understand how 
John should fail to take advantage of 
such an opening when it is offered him. 
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Oh, dear, dear! I can’t help it, Hubert: 
I shall always have it on my conscience! 
And Susie, too!—She might have been 
happily married to him by this time if— 
I suppose she hates me. I meant to do 
all the good I could, and instead of that 
I did only harm. I have hurt them 
both. I can’t forgive myself. It isa 
very serious thing, I can tell you. It 
haunts me.” 

“My dear Pauline, this is, in another 
form, the very same trop de zéle the 
results of over-indulgence in which are 
now filling you with remorse.” - 

“ Ah, yes! But I shall never be able 
to adopt your motto,—point de z2ele,— 
never.” 

He took her in his arms and kissed 
her. 

“T am not sure that I want you to,” 
he said. Then, after a moment, “ You 
really have no cause to reproach yourself 
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so much,—as regards young Bogle. He 
is a clever fellow, to be sure, and those 
things you showed me which he had 
written are quite uncommonly so, con- 
sidering his opportunities. But I don’t 
think they give promise of what you 
imagine. In short, I don’t think that 
by taking advantage of the chance your 
brother offered him he would have been 
on the way to become something remark- 
able.” 

“No?” 

“No. As to that other matter,—he 
may get over it, you know.” 

“The supposition is not flattering to 
me.” 

“T should not, in his place.” 

“ But you think he will ?” 

He laughed, and kissed her again. 

“T think he may.” 

But Pauline was not satisfied. 

EVELYN THorP. 


THE PARTING OF SUMMER. 


L one who lingers yet upon the sands, 
Gazing his last upon the fading sail 
That bears his friends afar to other lands, 
I watch the bleak November daylight fail, 
And, weltering in the pale and watery skies, 
The dim stars falter forth, the cold moon rise. 


I feel the silence on the hill and plain, 
Like that chill hush which haunts an empty room 
When, late deserted by a joyous train, 
The lights die slowly down and all is gloom : | 
The cricket shrilling in the darkling wood 
Adds but a drearier sense of solitude. 4 


The last frail blossom of the year is dead, 

Scentless and sere, beside the frozen rill; 
The last of summer’s melodists are fled, 

Their nests are tenantless, their songs are still, 
And, like the echo of a faint farewell, 
I hear the shuddering night-wind sink and swell. 

L. HILDRETH. | 
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gettee uppee.” I opened 
my eyes: it was dark. I was 
dreaming ; but again came the soft dep- 


recatory tones of that most volumi-' 


nously-vowelled of languages, spoken 
throughout the Orient wherever the 
Englishman or American has forced his 
way upon Chinese soil: ‘“ Timee gettee 
uppee.” I looked again. My friend’s 
valet was standing by my bedside, his 
round, yellow face as immovable and as 
expressionless as that of the conven- 
tional wooden mandarin who offers you 
a package of tea at the entrance of a 
New York shop. 

Europeans in the East are usually early 
risers; but my friend, I knew, was not 
in the habit of having his guests called 
before daybreak. Why had this stolid 
Mongolian so inopportunely broken my 
slumbers? But before he had said for 
the third time, with the same colorless 
voice, “‘Timee gettee uppee,” it had all 
come to me. I was in Peking, in the 
home of an old Princeton friend, now 
in the Chinese customs-service. This 
was the morning agreed upon for my 
start to the Great Wall, and this soft- 
footed, gentle-voiced Celestial was the 
alarm-clock to let me know the hour had 
struck. 

Somehow in my thoughts the Great 
Wall and the sources of the Nile 
have always been inseparably associated. 
From New York each seemed about 
equally accessible. Now, for the first 
time, they wholly unravelled themselves 
from each other, and stood out distinct 


and separate, one baffling still the rare. 


skill and tireless persistency of a Stanley, 
while to the other these mules, the click 
of whose hoofs on the stone curb under 
the window I could hear, were to bear 
me, reclining in luxurious ease in a Chi- 
nese litter. Johnson told Boswell that 
a man whose grandfather, even, had seen 
the Great Wall, was entitled to a certain 
amount of respect; and, as we went 
along through the streets, an American 


missionary stationed in Peking riding 
by the side of the litter, I tried, in the 
pauses of the conversation, to cipher 
up, with the one known quantity in 
Johnson’s problem, just the amount of 
respect that the world ought of right 
henceforth to give to us. But there 
was too much to distract my attention to 
make any such mathematical feat possi- 
ble. The sun had risen out of the Yel- 
low Sea. The city had aroused itself to 
the activities of a new day, with that 
sudden simultaneousness possible only in 
Oriental towns, where the coming of 
night is like the waving of a magic wand 
smiting all the chattering thousands with 
a silence like that of a trance, till the 
rising sun sets them free. A motley 
crowd already filled the streets. There 
were court officials and governors of prov- 
inces on their way to the palace, to spend 
hours, probably, in the waiting-room be- 
fore being granted an audience with 
his majesty or the prime minister; but 
the faces we saw through the latticed 
windows of the sedan-chairs were those 
of contented, prosperous men,—as well 
they might be; for the governor of a 
province especially is, according to the 
Chinese idea, the most fortunate mortal 
on earth. On a salary of three thou- 
sand dollars, he can easily lay by from 
seventy-five thousand to one hundred 
thousand dollars a year, as the governor 
of a province not a hundred miles 
from Peking is known to have done. 
Mandarins were sitting cross - legged, 
like tailors, on the bottom of a two- 
wheeled springless instrument of torture, 
called a cart, going perhaps like their 
superiors in rank to the palace to press 
their claims for the office which was 
assured to them when they passed the 
great competitive examinations years 
ago, it may be, at Canton or Peking. 
Young aristocrats were returning from 
their nocturnal dissipations at some res- 
taurant, where the larger part of the night 
had been spent in eating a supper of a 
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hundred courses, beginning with birds’- 
nest soup and ending with a dessert 
of fat silk-worms. Merchants were hur- 
rying to their stores ten feet below the 
road-bed on which we were riding,— 
the wealthier ones on horseback or in 
carts, the poorer sort pushing their way 
on foot along the streets guiltless of side- 
walks, but rich as Peking streets ordi- 
narily are in both mud:and dust. Ped- 
dlers presided over little booths at the 
street-corners, or carried their whole stock 
in trade in two great baskets slung on a 
pole across their shoulders, selling every- 
thing that never is sold or eaten outside 
of China, and nothing, except apricots 
and a very palatable iced drink, to en- 
tice money from the pocket of an Occi- 
dental. And, over all, governor and man- 
darin and merchant and peddler and 
tourist alike, were clouds of thick black 
dust, and an atmosphere redolent with 
odors that easily surpass in intensity and 
variety anything elsewhere producible. 
An hour and a half brought us to the 
northern gate of the city, and as we 
passed out we saw a broad plain before 


us stretching away to the mountains be- 


hind which runs the Great Wall. Our 
mules now settled down to their work, 
—something like two miles in half an 
hour. My missionary friend found it 
difficult to keep his horse down to such 
a gait, and, reclining in luxurious dis- 
comfort as I was, I had abundant leisure 
to wish all sorts of things, and, among 
them, that there might have been at 
least one more saddle-horse in Peking. 
We swept on through village after 
village, but not at such a terrific pace 
that we could not make sufficiently 
minute observations of Chinese country 
life. or that crowds of Chinese boys 
could’ not easily keep up with us and 
pass their criticisms on the color of our 
hair,—a Fangqut’s or foreigner’s is always 
red,—on the prominence of our nasal 
organs, on the disreputableness of our an- 
cestors,—for were they not Occidentals ? 
—on the cut of our garments, and on the 
general air of barbarism from which 
there is no escape for the unhappy Eu- 
Topean except a complete Chinese cos- 
tume, not omitting the pig-tail. The 
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level fields on each side of the road— 
sometimes it narrowed to the dimensions 
of a cow-path—were carefully cultivated, 
as the Chinese understand that word. 
Women with big feet, and some even 
with the conventional “ cribbed, cabined, 
and confined” pedal extremities which 
Chinese society prescribes, were teasing 
the soil with all sorts of ungainly and 
preposterous agricultural implements. 

In the afternoon we reached the base 
of the blue hills that had seemed all the 
morning to be retreating from our pol- 
luting presence. Here the road parted 
finally with all pretence to the name, 
but it more than made up in variety and 
pitch for what it lost in quantity. As 
the sun set, our mules walked leisurely 
into the Court of the Sun, at Nankow. 
It was an unpaved square that we had 
entered, and evidently, judging from the 
heaps of refuse, it did duty as both the 
front and back of the hotel. Around 
this square, built against a low mud 
wall, was a series of small apartments, 
used, it seemed probable, alternately and 
indiscriminately for man and beast. Our 
mules were perfectly satisfied with those 
that were given them, and would have 
been, for they were sensible creatures, if 
they had been put into ours instead, for 
they were all alike. We pushed open a 
low, narrow door, through the cracks of 
which we had already had a glimpse of 
what awaited us, and found ourselves in 
the place where we were to spend the 
night,—or “sleep,” to use the some- 
what over-confident word of our English 
cousins. We were standing on an un- 
even floor, partly of brick and partly of 
disjointed flat stones. Evidently we had 
not been fortunate enough to arrive on 
the evening of sweeping-day. A little 
table, and two straw-bottomed chairs that 
looked as if they felt they were there 
by mistake, composed the furniture of 
this apartment. Against the wall, op- 
posite the door, was a long brick plat- 
form some two feet from the floor, called 
a khan: this was the bed, and a fire in 
the furnace under it answers all the pur- 
poses of blankets and coverlets. An- 
other room of exactly the same sort, with 
the exception of the table and chairs, 
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opened out from the one we were in. 
We ordered water and tea, and brought 
out the rest of our supper from our 
saddle-bags. The landlord looked on 
with some curiosity, but with nothing 
of that injured feeling which would de- 
vour the heart of a European hotel- 
proprietor under similar circumstances. 
We sat down to eat, and every now and 
then some stolid Mongolian would walk 
up to the window, and, pushing aside 
the torn oil-paper that takes the place 
of glass, would look placidly upon us 
for a few moments as if we had been 
wild beasts taking our food. The Chi- 
nese watch Europeans with the same 
curiosity which the American street 
Arab shows at the approach of a Mon- 
golian, or which the fashionable ladies 
of Long Branch and Saratoga exhib- 
ited whenever the apostle of beauty, 
the knight of the sunflower, made his 
appearance. 

Our muleteer had promised that the 
next morning, an hour before sunrise, 
he would have my donkey ready—my 
missionary friend was determined to 
walk—for the journey through the pass, 
impracticable for a mule-litter. He had 
promised, too, that it should bea donkey 
without a sore back,—a veritable rara 
avis everywhere in the East. The stars 
were shining through our broken win- 
dows when, true to his promise, the 
muleteer appeared with a nice little 
donkey, whose back was most carefully 
covered ; but, alas! under that covering 
unspeakable things were hidden. At 
the risk of much delay, we made the 
muleteer go for another: we felt that, as 
sometime members of the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
we could not do less. In an hour he 
came back, muttering Chinese curses, 
but with a smaller donkey, on whose 
back, of course, the sores could not be 
so large; and, with a small boy for our 
guide, who was thrown in with the 
donkey, according to the Eastern custom, 
we swept out through the gate of the 
inn and into the dry bed of a river,— 
the only road that leads to the Great 
Wall. Suddenly the donkey-boy dis- 
appeared. We called, we whistled, the 


donkey brayed, but the boy came not. 
We sat down by the roadside and waited. 
We walked back toward the inn, and 
there under some bushes we found our 
delinquent quietly eating his breakfast. 
He made no apologies. This was, with- 
out doubt, his custom; but, with his 
mouth full of rice, he again took charge 
of our cavalcade, and we started out in 
good earnest. 

Before the end of the first half-hour 
we understood why the mule-litter had 
been left behind, and why saddle-horses, 
unless remarkably sure-footed, are con- 
sidered unsafe. When Columbus was 
looking for America, a torrent was leap- 
ing down from the mountain over these 
rocks and making this road, and now 
that it is so nearly completed I know of 
nothing that surpasses it. Yet it was 
not always so. There were blocks of 
hewn marble along the way that showed 
there was once a broad, magnificently- 
paved military road here, equal to any- 
thing the Ceesars ever built. We passed, 
too, through an arched gateway of mar- 
ble,—in a remnant of a wall that once 
enclosed the city of Nankow,—orna- 
mented with carvings such as could not 
be produced in modern China. North- 
ern China was not always so dilapidatedly 
desolate as now. We were the only 
Europeans in the pass, but we were by 
no means the only travellers. Long 
trains of camels, led by wild, mysterious 
creatures clothed wholly in skins, im- 
mense flocks of sheep from the steppes 
of Manchuria, shepherded by both men 
and women dressed in furs, hot as it was, 
and covered, especially the latter, with 
silver ornaments on feet and hands and 
head, forced us, many times during the 
day, to stop in the widest place we could 


. find till they had gone by. Most memo- 


rable of all, we came suddenly, as we 
rounded one of the innumerable sharp 
turns in the path, upon three immense 
camels, with longer hair than any we had 
yet seen, more richly caparisoned, and 
ridden by three men evidently of some 
rank in the unknown country from which 
perhaps months ago they had begun 
their journey. It is through this pass, 
so we were told, that the great caravans 
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make their way annually to Russia, car- 
rying the peculiarly-delicious tea that one 
finds nowhere outside the Empire of the 
Czar, not even in the land from which 
it comes. 
*For hours, in dreary monotony, we 
wound and stumbled on. At each turn 
we imagined the end must be just be- 
fore us; but it was not. Almost an 
exact counterpart this is—so we were 
told afterward by some English officers 
—of the Khyber Pass, between Afghan- 
istan and India, through which only one 
Englishman came alive in the terrible 
retreat from Candahar. We were tan- 
talized, too, with glimpses of the wall, 
rising over the tops of the hills, some- 
times—so it seemed—not a mile away. 
At last, when the donkey and I were 
thoroughly tired and the donkey-boy 
and my missionary friend began to show 
that the work was telling on them, we 
turned sharply to the right, out of the 
bed of the torrent, struggled over a steep 
mound of soft earth, and were under 
the shadow of the Wan-li-Chiang, the 
myriad-mile wall of China. We had 
accomplished something at least in life. 
Would that Dr. Johnson were still alive 
to give us our deserved immortality ! 
We ate our lunch and climbed the wall 
at a place where it was broken. There 
it was, plunging into valleys and scaling 
treeless, barren mountains, just as we 
had seen it a thousand times in our 
geographies at school. Its loneliness 
was almost pitiable. There was no sign 
of human life anywhere, except the 
trains of camels and sheep passing 
through the gate some hundreds of feet 
below us. Look where we would, 
toward Manchuria or Tartary or Thib- 
et, or backward over the plains of 
China,—there was nothing except moun- 
tains to break the view, unless the eye 
rested for a moment on a murky haze 
overhanging Peking, forty miles away. 
For twelve hundred miles this wall runs 
from the shores of the Yellow Sea to the 
desert of Thibet. Twelve hundred miles 
of petrified history! Four thousand 
and more years ago, when the Great 
Pyramid was slowly rising above the 
sands of Egypt, wandering tribes came 
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over these mountains, no one knows 
from where, and began, south of Pe- 
king, to form themselves into a state. 
They ceased to be nomadic, and began 
to till the soil. The original inhabitants 
were conquered, and driven, like the 
American Indians before the early colo- 
nists, into the forests and mountains. 
Legends first merge into history in the 
writings of Confucius. In the long list 
of petty kings who in turn fought with 
each other for the sovereignty of the 
Flowery Kingdom he gives the name 
of no braver man, of no more kingly 
monarch, than Che Hwang-te. He was 
a boy of thirteen when he succeeded his 
unheroic father. He built a magnifi- 
cent palace, he constructed such roads 
as cannot now be found in China, and 
then he turned his attention to the old 
and most determined enemies of China, 
the Heung-Noo Tartars. He conquered 
them in the first battle, drove them into 
the mountains, and returned to his capi- 
tal, only to find that his northern prov- 
inces were perpetually harassed by these 
beaten Tartars. He was a man of im- 
mense originality as well as force. 
When the diterati had exhausted his 


patience with their ceaseless iteration of 
the glories of the good old times, he 
ordered all the books in his kingdom 
referring in any way to the past to be 


burned. The Chinese were to look 
ahead for their golden age. The im- 
possible had no place in the brain of 
Che Hwang-te. He would not trouble 
himself to be always fighting these 
wretched Tartars: he would simply 
shut them out in the cold with bricks 
and stones. He put this wall, some 
say in less than twenty years, between 
the Heung-Noo and the Chinese. He 
was proud of what he had done, as 
he had a right to be, and rewarded 
himself with an original title—‘“ Uni- 
versal Emperor.” All this was happen- 
ing in China at about the time when 
Rome supposed herself to be the mis- 
tress of the world. Even the best Eu- 
ropean historians of the present day 
continue so to speak of her; but there 
was a whole world here in the far Kast, 
not unworthy ‘to compare itself with the 
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Occident, where the name of Rome per- 
haps had never been heard. 

We walked some distance on the top 
of Che Hwang-te’s wall. It was covered 
with moss and grass, and. was wide 
enough for two American carriages to 
drive abreast. My friend took some 
rough measurements with cord that he 
had brought for that purpose, and found 
it to be in some places not less than fifty 
feet high and twenty-five feet broad. 
The cost of building such a wall to-day 
in the United States, Secretary Sew- 
ard and Admiral Rodgers estimated as 
greater than the entire cost of all our 
railroads. 

We finished our philosophizings, his- 
torical reminiscences, and observations, 
and hurried back down the pass to Nan- 
kow. We had done a day’s work of the 
average tourist, but we had not risen by 
starlight to pursue any such ignoble 
ideal. We had determined, even before 
leaving Peking, to embrace the Ming 
tombs in that day’s conquests. In less 
than half an hour we were on the road 
again, my friend astride of his well- 
rested horse, and I reclining in my litter, 
and content, after the morning’s ride, to 
have it so. Something about the har- 
ness became disarranged; we stopped 
for a few moments, and when we started 
again my friend and his white horse 
had disappeared. At first I felt no 
anxiety, but when there was no sign of 
him after an hour, the muleteer began 
to get nervous, and asked me a great 
many questions, to which I could only 
answer with a reassuring smile and a 
confident look ahead. We crossed an 
amphitheatre-like plain and struck the 
avenue, some twenty-two miles long, that 
runs from Peking to these royal tombs. 
We passed under two great gateways, 
composed of five pagoda-like arches, and 
found ourselves surrounded by the most 
remarkable group of guards that any- 
where on earth keeps watch and ward 
over sacred buildings or sacred dust. 
First, on either side of the paved road 
there were rhinoceroses carved in stone, 
then asses, and buffaloes, and lions, and 
camels, and elephants, and horses, and 
statesmen, and priests, and generals. 


Mr. Seward thought the statues supe- 
rior to those in the public grounds at 
Washington. We passed under another 
triumphal arch, crossed a marble bridge, 
such as the Chinese specially admire, 
ascended a long hill, and halted \efore 
the wall that encircles the finest of the 
tombs, that of the emperor Yung Lo. 

I had been confident of finding my 
friend here; but he was not visible. 
After the muleteer had broken the almost 
oppressive silence that hung over the 
tombs and the mountains by a series of 
harsh shouts directed toward a little hut 
we could see some distance off among the 
trees, a man came sullenly out and said, 
as I could tell by his gestures, that my 
friend had gone on toChampingo. This 
I afterward learned was entirely imagi- 
nary on his part. The muleteer wanted 
to start on at once, but I went to the 
gate and stood there till the morose- 
looking owner of the hut brought out a 
large key that had been concealed some- 
where about his person, and let me in. 

Indifferent as the Chinese are to the 
death of their friends, or to their own 
decease, no people, not even the Egyp- 
tians, expend so much thought and care 
and money upon the dead. For a Chi- 


nese statesman to lose his father or 


mother is in many instances political 
ruin. He must resign his office and 
spend two years in retirement; and his 
enemies must be very stupid or very un- 
lucky if in that time they cannot blast 
all his prospects. In private life the ex- 
pense of paying the professional frauds 
whose business it is to find a lucky place 
for the grave and a lucky time for the 
interment, besides all the extravagant 
outlay for the funeral itself, not in- 
frequently brings a well-to-do family to 
poverty. A grave once made must 
never be disturbed: millions of acres of 
land in China are for this reason alone 
uncultivated. This is said to be among 
the greatest obstacles to the building of 
a railway in the Celestial Empire. Even 
if the highest officials should consent to 
such a barbarian innovation, the people 
might rise up and smite the first work- 
man that should strike his pick into a 
grave. All this, as well as the stately 
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entrance through which we had entered, 
prepared me to expect something mag- 
nificent, and I was not disappointed. 
We crossed court after court, till we 
came to two temples, one of which 
seemed to be the vestibule to the other. 
Through this we passed, and across an- 
other court toward the actual tomb of 
Yung Lo. <A massive oblong roof of 
yellow porcelain was supported by two 
rows of columns fifty feet high. The 
ceiling was deeply panelled in green 
and gold. But we had not yet reached 
the spot where the emperor lies. Be- 
hind this temple was a great altar, and 
behind this altar a three-storied pagoda, 
and in the centre of this pagoda, under 
a tablet of red and gold, sleeps the 
greatest of the kings. Behind this 
tablet we found an inclined plane, on 
which we ascended sixty feet or more 
to the second story, where there is a 
smaller tablet to Yung Lo, and nothing 
else. 

I was satisfied, and hurried back, for 
the sun had already set, to the litter. 
The muleteer had used the time in 


making his plans, possibly with a sug- 
gestion or two from my burly guide. 
“We will spend the night,” he said, “in 
this house: it’s too late to go to Cham- 


pingo.” All this I understood by the 
words “ night’? and “house,” pointing 
to the hut, and “ Champingo,” with a 
decided shake of the head; but I shook 
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my head too, crawled into the litter, and, 
with a decided gesture, said, and repeated 
it, “Champingo.” They discussed the 
matter among themselves, rehearsed to. 
me their old arguments, and, I imagined, 
added one or two very forcible new ones, 
to which I again replied, ‘“‘ Champingo,” 
and the muleteer yielded. 

It was dark, and I was tired, and the 
mule-litter was not very uncomfortable, 
so I slept till I saw the walls of a town 
looming suddenly before us, and knew 
that we had reached Champingo. But 
where was my friend, with the saddle- 
bags and the sardines and bread? I 
had money, but my vocabulary only per- 
mitted the ordering of water and tea, 
and for a hungry man the thought of 
such a supper was agony. We splashed 
through the muddy streets, and stopped 
before an inn. The muleteer shouted 
out something, and received a negative 
reply : my friend was not there! Were 
we to spend the night in hunting him 
through all the inns of Champingo? I 
knew that my muleteer’s patience would 
not bear any such strain ; but he started 
on nobly, and drove directly into a court- 
yard, where he had evidently determined, 
come what would, tospend the night. A 
door opened: some one called out in 
English: my blood rushed to my head: 
I stood in imminent danger of apoplexy: 
it was my friend. 

CHaRLes Woop. 


ART IN BALTIMORE. 


T is hard to determine which of two 
facts is the most surprising,—that 
Baltimore should have produced so many 
excellent artists, or, that she should have 
remained so indifferent to art. The 
names of Richard Caton Woodville, 
James MeNeill Whistler, and William R. 
Rinehart are but a few among many of 
her sons who have attained distinction 
In painting or sculpture ; and yet, so far 


as any public interest in their work is 
concerned, they might have remained 
unborn. In the matter of art exhibitions 
the city is at the bottom of the list of 
American towns. At long intervals, 
indeed, loan collections are made,—not 
in the interest of art, but of some local 
charity,—and when such entertainments 
are supplemented by music, lunch-rooms, 
and flower-stands, and, above all, are 
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made fashionable, it is possible to bring 
together some hundreds of people to 
look at—each other. In the catalogue 
of the last alleged exhibition, seven of 
the thirteen pages were filled with the 
names of the committees and “ honorary 
managers,” the other six containing the 
titles of the works of art. It took place 
at the Academy of Music, where, like 
all other theatres, daylight scarcely 
penetrates. The pictures were hung 
around the parterre, and yet the boxes 
and stalls, although held at a premium, 
were more crowded than the floor,—their 
occupants bringing lorgnettes! This 
description looks like persiflage, but it 
is only the solemn truth. No doubt 
every visitor gave, during one or the 
other evening, a more or less cursory 
glance at the paintings; but it was evi- 
dent that they were held of very secon- 
dary importance to the music, and even 
to the stalls and boxes. 

In bright contrast with this depress- 
ing indifference of the many is the in- 
telligent love of a few, and it is pleasant 
to testify that there have always been 
individuals of taste and culture sufficient 
at least to keep the art-sense alive. 
Years ago Mr. Robert Gilmor formed a 
collection of old masters, worthy of the 
title—unfortunately dispersed at his 
death. The late Colonel Stricker Jen- 
kins accumulated a number of fine 
modern paintings; Mr. John W. Garrett 
has recently made important additions 
to his interesting, if unequal, collection, 
principally of works by English artists ; 
and there are not a few pictures of merit 
adorning homes whose owners make no 
pretence of passing for collectors. 

No one, however, has—perhaps not 
even all together have—done so much 


for the city in this direction as Mr.. 


William T. Walters, whose gallery 
merits its national reputation. Certainly 
no art event in Baltimore equals in im- 
portance the annual exhibition of its 
treasures, omitted last spring, or rather 
postponed, on account of uncompleted 
architectural extensions made imperative 
by their increase. To attempt the de- 
scription of all would require a volume. 
The writer’s present task is more un- 


pretentious. It is simply to take a cur- 
sory glance at the more lately acquired 


canvases, and, giving impressions rather 


than opinions, to afford an idea of the 
growth of the collection since it was 
last opened to the public. 

The first impression is that of the 
catholicity of the collector’s taste, which 
exhibits no prejudice and scarcely even 
predilection. The only condition which 
seems to have been made is that a pic- 
ture should be good,—if possible, the 
best of its kind. The most diverging 
schools meet here on a common ground, 
and opulence has brought in contact 
comrades as strange as those necessity is 
said to make. Yet the ensemble is har- 
monious, and one can see that a certain 
homogeneity exists even in the diversity, 
and that the selection has not been acci- 
dental or fortuitous. No modern school 
has been overlooked or is unrepresented. 
Italy, England, Spain, Switzerland, and 
America have contributed ; Berlin, Mu- 
nich, Vienna, Diisseldorf, and Antwerp 
have sent of their best; but the for- 
tunate connoisseur has found his bonanza 
in the Paris ateliers, and, from the 
stately canvas of Delaroche down to the 
bijou miniatures of Plassan, the list em- 
braces the greatest variety of styles and 
subjects, and reaches through almost the 
entire gamut of French art, from Gé- 
rome to Millet, and from Horace Vernet 
to De Neuville. 

The recently-acquired pictures _illus- 
trate the same deliberation of choice, 
made the more striking by their unpre- 
meditated temporary arrangement. Here 
is a small upright by A. Pasini,—the 
court-yard of a Moorish palace, with 
soldiers watering their steeds at a marble 
basin,—finished like a camaieu, but with- 
out any sacrifice of breadth and tone; 
there a “Sunset” of Daubigny, tender 
and translucent as an opal, and, near it, 
a gray idyl,—a “Woodland Path,” by 
Corot. On an easel, one of the two 


pictures by Pettenkéfen owned in Amer- — 


ica exhibits an Hungarian village, with 
its picturesque, half-Oriental population 
gathered around the market-cross in all 
the confusion and bustle of a country 
fair; a motley assemblage of peasants, 
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gypsies, pigs, ducks, and horses grouped 
and intermingled with carts, vegetables, 
and great heaps of melons; a wagon 
driven by loose-sleeved Cszikos, with 
three horses abreast, comes like a simoom, 
enveloped in dust, down the street; the 
smoke curls up from the thatched roofs : 
a composition full of life and spirit, ad- 
mirable in tone and breadth of treat- 
ment. 

“‘ News from Home,”—a young soldier 
in the gaudy uniform of a Highland regi- 
ment, reading a letter in the trenches be- 
fore Sebastopol,—by: J. E. Millais, R.A., 
contributes to the variety of the collec- 
tion, but contrasts almost discordantly 
with its environment. In the execution 
it is hard, transparent, and vitreous, with 
somewhat of the brilliancy as well as the 
texture of porcelain, and in color it 
shrieks like the blare of a trumpet, and 
makes another military subject hard by, 
of De Neuville, look cold and gray. Its 
motive as well as its technique places it 
chronologically in the pre - Raphaelite 
period of the artist. 

A large mountain-landscape, by Fro- 
mentin, with Arab staffage, has a pa- 


thetic interest from being one of the 


latest works of the lamented artist. Two 
fine examples of Rico illumine the wall 
they hang upon,—one a Spanish land- 
scape, the othera marine,—“ Venice,” the 
Venice of to-day, equally removed from 
the dry architectural views of Canaletto 
and the flamboyant eccentricities of Tur- 
nerand Ziem. Without any exaggerated 
glow, the scene is bathed in sunlight, 
not sultry, however, but fresh and cool 
as if the zephyrs tempering its rays 
and rippling the reflections in the water 
had their birth in the valleys of the 
Tyrol. 

Gallait, although still living, seems to 
belong already to the masters who have 
received the stamp of immortality: bre- 
vetted to Walhalla, he takes his place 
between Delaroche and Lessing, the last, 
if not the greatest, of the Romanticists. 
Of the three newly-acquired pictures by 
him in the gallery, two— Peace” and 
War’ — are “tendenz” compositions 
almost too intense, and the latter too 
tragical, for a private collection to live 
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with in fact. The third— Art and 
Liberty”’—is akin in feeling to the well- 
known chef-d’euvre, “The Power of 
Music,” which hangs near it, and to 
which, except in size, it makes a fitting 
pendant. It represents the same min- 
strel, matured by time and suffering, 
more lonely, but at the same time more 
sustained and triumphant. 

“A Summer Landscape,” by J. F. Mil- 
let, differs from most of that master’s 
work, and from the two examples of it . 
on the same wall. It is a note of joy 
struck from a usually sad lyre. The scene 
is a harvest-field, with reapers and binders 
among the yellow sheaves. In the fore- 
ground a young peasant, who has thrown 
his rake and blouse on a golden swath, 
is seated in the hot, shadeless path, 
sharpening the blade of his scythe. The 
middle plan is one mass of luxuriant 
grain, over which the sultry air “shim- 
mers like a silver swarm,” and stretch- 
ing away to the level horizon is a quiet 
distance of hill and woodland, dotted 
here and there with roofs of cottages 
and villages. Above all broods a sky of 
tender cirri, golden-gray, with rifts of 
equally tender blue toward the zenith. 
A soft haze dims the sunlight, that, with 
the banking up of the clouds, indicates 
an approaching thunder-storm. Perfect 
repose reigns, and one can almost hear 
the swirl of the scythe, the clink of the 
hammer on the steel blade, and the mo- 
notonous rhythm of the cicale in the 
stubble. The simplicity of the han- 
dling, the delicate gradations of the per- 
spective, and the vague mingling of the 
objects into one harmonious symphony 
of light and air are all exquisite. The 
picture is a poem, an idyl, without any 
touch of the sombre melancholy—almost 
morbid—which characterized the artist 
and his art, seen in “The Sower,” for 
instance, that suggests Death scatter- 
ing pestilence, or the painting in Mr. 
Quincey Shaw’s collection, where the 
peasant-women plant a potato as if they . 
were burying a child. Here is only the 
pensiveness of a summer noon. At the 
first glance the painting seems transpa- 
rent and almost monotonous, but it grows 
in solidity as one gazes upon it, while 
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every detail—the ruts in the pathway, 
the broken spears of the stubble—is a 
surprise of naive realism. A pendant to 
it isa “marine,” by Jules Dupré, full 
of breezy truths, silvery in tone, com- 
pared with its companion, but equally 
harmonious. 

The gallery is rich in specimens of 
Eugene Van Marcke, but it contains no 
finer one than “‘ The Misty Morning,’— 
a juicy landscape, sparkling in dew and 
redolent of odors of wild flowers and the 
tepid scent of blossoming grass. A soft 
gray vaporous fringe of sky dimly veils 
the distance of a marshy meadow, through 
which flows a stream bordered with alders 
and willows. The sun is beginning to 
disperse the mists, and every indication 
foretells the approach of a hot day. Al- 
ready the cattle are seeking the shade 
and the cool margin of the pools. In the 
foreground stands the familiar black cow, 
foreshortened, near a white one that has 
been drinking. A dog pants by the 
brink, watching a woman who is cutting 
reeds with asickle. Altogether a charm- 
ing pastoral, rendered with broad and free 
handling. 

It is one of the curious anomalies 
which sometimes occur in literature and 
art that an artist born by the waves of 
the North Sea, in the most conventional, 
almost, of communities, should come to 
be the interpreter of the vie intime of 
the age of the Czesars, anachronistic 
court-painter to Augustus by patent 
more than imperial, and should recon- 
struct and rehabilitate for us the temples 
and baths and palaces of ancient Rome. 
Other children of the North— Hans 
Christian Andersen, Thorwaldsen, Os- 
wald Achenbach—have sunned them- 
selves in the Southern atmosphere until 
they became more Italian than the Ital- 
ians; from Ingres and Guérin to Cou- 
ture and Géréme, from Cornelius to 
Piloty, French and German painters 
have sought inspiration in classic history 
and poetry; but no one has brought to 
the task such erudition in archzeology 
and ethnology, joined to sucn refine- 
ment of facture, correct taste, and sym- 
pathetic insight into antique life, as 
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Alma Tadema, whose very name is like 
a Latin echo. 

Of the four pictures by this artist 
here, ‘“‘ The Sappho,” which attracted so 
much attention at the Royal Academy 
Exhibition last year, is the latest and 
largest, and is too well known from the 
print-sellers’ windows to require descrip- 
tion. A smaller work,—signed ‘“ Op. 
C.C.X.,” as if it came out of a Roman 
atelier, —“ My Sister is not In,” is an 
episode of the old story, ever new and 
always interesting, charmingly told. 
“The Roman Mother,” formerly in the 
possession of Mr. James L. Claghorn, is 
another domestic anecdote. A patrician 
dame, seated upon a couch in the gynzx- 
ceum, is looking lovingly at her beau- 
tiful baby, just out of his bath, and 
attired, as yet, only in a silver bell sus- 
pended around his neck by a blue ribbon. 
The infant stretches out a little hand 
and crows gleefully at its nurse, who, 
kneeling, holds her apron before her 
face. It is the world’s first pastime,— 
the perennial game of “ Bo-Peep.” 

“ Catullus” is perhaps the most “ stud- 
ied” of the four. It is a rare company 
to which the painter introduces us, and 
the milieu is worthy of it,—the boudoir 
of Lesbia. The fair hostess is reclining 
at a table covered with exquisite bronzes 
and the débris of a dessert,—a melon, 
grapes, and flowers. A graceful youth, 
Catullus, is standing before her, with a 
dead swallow in his hand, in the act of 
reciting 

Lugete, 0 Veneres, Cupidinesque. 
On his right, in a careless attitude, lounges 
Horace, listening superciliously, and. 
nearer, with his back to the spectator, 
sits Ovid, with a fillet on his temples, 
holding a rose in his hand like a modern 
esthete. There is but little story, and 
no dramatic action: it is simply a fa- 
bleau de genre, but absolute in realism 
and verisimilitude. The details are the 
perfection of imitation, and are not with- 
out subtile suggestions as where the 
bust of an imperial beauty, garlanded 
with flowers, half conceals a fresco of a 
satyr and a goat. 
Joun R. Tair. 
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PUBLIC TOPICS. 
Stocks and Investors. 


" authorities usually relied upon 
for an explanation of the course of 


the stock market have spoken of late 


with less than their wonted clearness and 
confidence. We are told that the pres- 
ent condition of things is an anomalous 
one, and, though the anomaly, which 
consists simply in an abundance of un- 
employed money, coincident with a de- 
pression of stocks, is not one of in- 
frequent occurrence, none of the causes 
by which it has been accounted for on 
former occasions is at present apparent. 
The crops have been fairly good; the 
general outlook for business is not un- 
favorable; there are no portents on the 
political horizon at home or abroad to 
excite distrust ; the abridgment of ac- 
tivity in some directions, such as railway- 
building, while it has brought with it a 
certain amount of loss and dislocation, 
has in the same degree diminished the 
complications and dangers of the future, 
and the steady growth of the country 
in population, in the development of its 
resources, and in the accumulation of 
capital shows no signs of abatement. 
Under these circumstances it has been 
found necessary to fall back on the in- 
variable explanation of the brokers 
when a decline of stocks is not followed 
by a sharp reaction,—viz., the “ timid- 
ity of the outside public,”—that is to 
say, of the great mass of persons having 
money to invest. Whether “timidity” 
is the term applicable in such cases may 
be questioned. It no doubt describes 
the state of mind of the comparatively 
small number who are inclined to specu- 
lation beyond the limits of their re- 
sources, but it cannot properly be applied 
to the far larger class who seek a secure 
investment for their savings at a fair 
raie of interest. 

The savings of persons of small or 
moderate means constitute the bulk of 


the capital in every civilized country, 
and most of all in ours, and the mixture 
of enterprise and caution with which 
these savings are usually employed is 
simply an evidence of the wide-spread 
intelligence that presides over the equally 
common habits of industry and thrift. 
Government securities and saving-banks 
deposits are the direct absorbents of a 
large portion of this capital; but the 
amount that goes into railways and 
similar enterprises is undoubtedly enor- 
mous, and though its movements are 
seldom indicated by the fluctuations in 
prices, they are the underlying force 
that tends to bring about an equilibrium 
representative of real values. The pres- 
ent slackness and hesitation on the part 
of investors have been ascribed to im- 
paired confidence arising from the great 
and general depreciation of railway 
securities during the past two years. 
This, however, seems to be reversing 
cause and effect, since the depreciation 
itself cannot, in the main, be accounted 
for except as the result of diminished 
confidence. The recent extension of 
railways beyond actual needs, and in 
disproportion to the increase of trade 
and population, is a more plausible 
explanation, but can scarcely be held 
sufficient in view of the prospective 
nature of almost all new enterprises, the 
extent to which they have been justified 
in the past, and the readiness of the 
American public to believe in the bound- 
less capacities of the future. We are 
inclined to think that the situation, so 
far as it is peculiar and not explicable by 
a common reluctance to buy on a falling 
market, proceeds from a state of mind 
which, paradoxical as it may seem, is 
rather of a sanguine than a despondent 
nature. The “tendency of profits to 
a minimum,” with the consequent steady 
diminution of the rate of interest, is a 
law which has long been familiar to Euro- 
pean nations, but which has not till very 
lately been brought to the test of ex- 
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perience in America. For nearly a 
century, the increase of population, 
swollen by a constant stream of immigra- 
tion, the spread of production over new 
territory, the progress of invention and 
improvement, and the development of 
new fields of industry, have not only 
kept pace with the accumulation of 
capital at home, but have obliged us to 
borrow much of the surplus wealth of 
Europe with a large profit to the lenders. 
The destruction occasioned by the civil 
war, and the wasteful expenditures that 
have from time to time resulted in com- 
mercial panics, have left fresh margins 
for capital to seize upon and cover. Yet 
_ the law has been acting all the while, and 
we have now reached a point at which 
its operation is universally felt. Trade 
-is carried on at a smaller profit than 
ever before. Prospective limits to the 
expansion of industry begin to be per- 
ceptible. American capital is seeking 
foreign outlets. Whether the check is 
to be permanent or merely temporary— 
whether we are approaching the “station- 
ary state” or are pausing in preparation 
for a new advance—is a question which 
we need not now discuss. What seems 
to us evident is that the ordinary invest- 
or is not yet reconciled to the new state 
of things. He is content that a govern- 
ment which has proved its stability and 
its power and purpose to fulfil its en- 
gagements should be able to borrow 
money at so low a rate as to offer no 
temptations except to the very wealthy 
or the very prudent. But that good 
security cannot be had with a fair pros- 
pect of eight or even six per cent. is a 
proposition which ‘he is not yet willing 
to accept. He knows that chances and 
opportunities are sure to occur, and he is 
waiting and watching for them. His 


disposition is essentially adventurous, , 


but is masked by the determination to 
strike only at the right moment. He 
acknowledges that there has been a great 
depreciation of stocks since 1881, but he 
draws the conclusion that that was a year 
when prices were greatly inflated. He 
knows that the range of fluctuations is 
enormous, and that, while he stands 
aloof, the natural course of events is 
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favorable to his calculations. Thus 
reasoning, he remains in suspense; and 
there can be no doubt that were he a 
unit he would ultimately reap the fruits 
of his patience. But he is a noun of 
multitude, and when the forward move- 
ment begins, without concert or plan, 
all previous calculations and resolves will 
probably be forgotten in the struggle to 
be foremost. 


PLACE AUX DAMES. 


The Female Lodger. 


NEVER does one so feel how disagree- 
ably full the world is of other people as 
in seeking furnished rooms. It is well 
enough for a man. To him countless 
doors are open, and seductive adver- 
tisements offer him everywhere the com- 
forts of a home. He can be “ taken in 
and done for’ at every corner ; but his 
forlorn sister finds over too many doors 
“Gentlemen Only.” Nor is it so bad 
if two women be together. But the 
solitary one,—never does she so feel her 
solitariness as when, bending her awful 
brows upon her, the landlady answers, “I 
have nothing suitable,” or, if she ap- 
peals at once to her pocket and her sym- 
pathy, suggests “‘a hall-bedroom.” The 
applicant feels herself emphatically the 
superfluous woman as the search goes on, 
since, even with paying for it, the world 
has plainly no place for her. Nor is she 
consoled by knowing that there are other 
women just as badly off, — charming 
women, no doubt delightful companions, 
if one only knew them. They are 
hunting as forlornly as she, and they 
feel, as she does, that in union is strength. 
But then they must be introduced, and 
vouched for, and find each other out in 
tastes and pocket-books, before they try 
this home-partnership. 

But one of the compensations of time 
is the gradual lowering of one’s ideal, 
so that you end by regarding as a rap- 
turous possibility a room at which in the 
beginning you would not have looked. 
Certainly it is small, and the furniture 
is too old for style and not old enough 
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for picturesqueness. But what will you? 
You say to yourself that in time you can 
change all that, and you take possession. 
When your masculine adviser hears 
your decision he makes slighting re- 
marks on the looks of the house outside, 
and he sees no force in your answer that 
you don’t expect to live outside, and 
that up four flights in a marble-front is 
choosing for the street rather than for 
yourself. ‘The truth is,” he answers, 
“you fell in love with the cupboards,— 
and the balcony.” The housekeeper 
owns the soft impeachment. Two tiny 
wall-cupboards suggesting endless possi- 
bilities in the way of storage, and a 
balcony which some time is to blossom 
like the rose, and which already is 
haunted by the family cat,—these are 
surely compensations for a good deal. 
Then comes the pleasure of furnish- 
ing, when the empty cupboards make 
one feel like a boy with his first pockets. 
If the intellectual life is to be sustained 
on a little oat-meal, it must be eaten off 
esthetic damask and pretty china. The 
necessary gridiron and bread-knife too 
must be purchased, and that individual 
salt which, like the prisoner’s one chair, 
recalls one’s solitariness. But one may 
add to these a ¢éte-d-téte in classic “ blue 
and white,” whose very look suggests 
delightful but “ strictly limited” lunches 
with one’s friends. When these store 
my cupboards, when my books and 
pretty things are all in place, when from 
belonging to a careless world of “ other 
folks” the little room reflects one indi- 
viduality, it gains at once. Possession 
alone is a charm after such a search. 
But when one comes to the daily 
bread and butter there are difficulties. 
You have camped in the heart of civili- 
' zation, indeed; but instead of hunting 
arrow-heads on your neighbors’ farms, 
as did Thoreau, you hunt your dinner 
in markets provided only for fami- 
lies and incapable of comprehending 
your wish for quarter-pounds of things. 
To ask too little of the world is some- 
times as fatal as to want too much; and 
with butcher and baker and candlestick- 
maker your very modesty is against you. 
And if, eating your meal at last, you 
VoL. VI. N.8.—36 
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vote light housekeeping an ideal life, 
clearing away afterward you think it far 
from that. You get very soon a real- 
izing sense of the work which even the 
tiniest home involves. Thoreau threw 
away some rare stones given him when 
he had to dust them every day. No 
woman could do that, though over her 
eternal picking up she often thinks the 
toll more than the grist, and gives up 
the business of living in disgust that so 
large a part of it is dish-washing. It is 
a consolation to the solitary—who else 
might think this view a consequence of 
her condition—to find it shared by many 
of her sisters who have been set in 
families. I recall especially the experi- 
ence of a charming friend just married. 
The first breakfast in the new home was 
over, and the husband, leaning comfort- 
ably back in his chair, said, ““ Any orders 
for dinner, my dear? What shall I 
send up?” And, the vision of all the 
dinners of all the years to come rising 
before her, the bride answered, with a 
burst of tears, “Oh, to think that all 
the rest of my-life, three times a day, 
I must be planning what we shall 
have to eat!” 

And here, in conclusion, let me 
plead for the English lodging system. 
You rent a room anywhere, and the 
price given includes, besides its care, the 
preparation of your meals. Two things 
are needful for your comfort,—that your 
landlady be honest, and that she be a 
fair cook. You order what you please, 
day by day, having, of course, regular 
accounts with dairy and bakery. At 
the end of each week your bill comes up, 
and you pay for exactly what you have 
had. Your meals are served in your 
room—one has always two—at the call 
of your bell. Your only care is to 
think out a bill of fare, and your land- 
lady is always ready to help you in that. 
She may even take a motherly interest 
in your purse, and shake her head 
when you order salmon and strawberries 
in American ignorance of their price. 
There are perhaps a dozen other lodgers 
in the house, but you: have nothing to 
do with them, and Mrs. Brown knows 
her trade too well to confound your 
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butter with your next neighbor’s or 
bring you the wrong cut of beef. She 
has a store-room to match her lodgings, 
and each “member” has its shelf with 
the same number over it. Small fami- 
lies can live so, in as entire privacy as in 
their own homes, but with no care of 
house, and no complaint of the table 
possible, since they have just what they 
order. Hawthorne speaks of it as “ un- 
comfortable for strangers, who must 
undertake all the responsibilities of 
housekeeping on an instant’s warning, 
and cannot even get a cup of tea till 
they have made arrangements with the 
grocer.” But he adds that “the sense 
of being at home and by ourselves” is 
greater than can be attained in hotels or 
boarding-houses. Doubtless there is a 
crumpled rose-leaf somewhere, but it 
certainly gives one everywhere home 
seclusion and comfort, and one recalls 
the various “lodgers” of Dickens, from 
Pickwick to David Copperfield, with a 
new sympathy in their experiences. 
E. F. W. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Rural Characters. 


THE quaint types of character found: 


in rural New-England villages have been 
often sketched. We wish to add to the 
common stock a few encountered in our 
last summer vacation. The postmaster 
was the first of these,—a tall, spare man, 
neatly dressed, dignified, and reticent: 
no one would have suspected him of 
being a Paul Pry, but we found one day 
that he had discovered the fact that a 
letter held in the escaping steam of a 
kettle could be opened and resealed and 
no one be the wiser. Pete was another 
character. In the spring he roved about 
the town, helping the housewives with 
the spring “cleanin’.” In the fall he 
was the central figure at the “ butcherin’”’ 
of swine and cattle. He was also sex- 
ton, grave-digger, and bell-ringer, al- 
- though in early days the latter office 
was so highly regarded that Colonel 
Israel Putnam was thought none too 
good to fill it. One day he overwhelmed 
us with the remark, “‘ Well, Mis’ D 
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capered off quite sudden, didn’t she?” 
—Mrs. D—— being the name of a lady 
who had died the day before. 

Another time, the ladies of our party 
were quizzing him about the age of a 
certain minister who was “ paying atten- 
tion” to a young lady of the place. 
“Sho, ladies!” he replied, “I don’t 
know: I hain’t seen the critter'’s teeth.” 

But the act that most endeared Pete 
to the towns-people was his victory over 
a dude that was boarding in one of the 
village houses that summer. The youth 
drove a fine team, and was very boast- 
ful of its good qualities. One day he 
drove up to the village store, and began 
as usual, when Pete interrupted him 
with, “I say, young feller, I'll bet you 
ten dollars I can round that ar’ sign- 
board” —about fifty yards distant—“ and 
get back here before that team o’ yourn 
kin dewit.” The stakes were put up, and 
off the contestants started. - Man and 
team reached the board together; but 
ere the youth could turn his vehicle 
Pete had covered the home-stretch, and 
was pocketing the stakes amid the plau- 
dits of the crowd. 

One day during our visit the deacon 
invited us to attend an auction at a farm- 
house in a secluded corner of the town. 
On the way over our friend gave us such 
explanations and details of the affair as 
he thought necessary. Honest John 
Brown, it seemed, after living on his 
farm half a century and rearing thereon 
a large family, had sold it a few weeks 
before to Mike O’Donaghan, intending 
to spend the remainder of his days with 
a married daughter in Hartford. Mrs. 
Brown’s discontent was the cause of this 
action, the good lady having become 
alarmed at the depredations of tramps, 
and at the loneliness of her position 
‘during her husband’s frequent absence. 
I mention the fact thus at length be- 
cause it is an example of what is going 
on all over rural New England, the 
native small farmers relinquishing their 
lands to the Irish and Germans and 
flocking to the cities, so that in some 
districts the foreign element is in the 
majority. The vendue had been or- 
dered to dispose of their movable goods 
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previous to their departure. Presently 
we drew up at the house,—a low, old- 
fashioned structure, with mossy roof and 
deep porch, over which morning-glories 
were climbing. A few acres of swampy 
pasture and rough meadow lay around it, 
and beyond. this were sumach-covered 
fields and thick forests. The nearest 
neighbor was half a mile distant. No 
wonder, we thought, that Farmer Brown’s 
boys left the paternal home for the city. 
Mike, however, with his stout wife and 
seven children, would ditch the swamp, 
clear the meadows, grub up the sumach- 
fields, and secure a fine farm in a few 
years. There were perhaps fifty persons 
assembled when we arrived,—foreign and 
native, men and women,—and on a dry- 
goods-box beside a heap of furniture 
on the lawn stood the auctioneer, also a 
character. A long frame raised him head 
and shoulders above the commonalty. 
His head was as massive as Webster's, 
and his fund of anecdotes and pat stories 
marvellous. He was, we learned, the 
central figure of the community,—drew 
the wills, “settled” the estates, presided 
at the auctions, and was guardian of the 
fatherless children of half the county. 
To put the crowd in good humor and 
keep them bidding was his purpose, and 
he succeeded admirably. 

At one time little knots of men formed 
on the outskirts of the crowd for conver- 
sation. ‘Oh, now, gentlemen,” he said 
deprecatingly, “ I can’t talk with all this 
buzzing. You were all at camp-meeting 
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last week, and, I s’pose, got out one side 
to talk while the minister was preach- 
in’; but, gentlemen, this ain’t a cam 
meetin’.” Another time, when he held 
up a bird-cage for sale, no one was dis- 
posed to “start the bid.” “ Won't you 
say something ?”’ he appealed ; and, as no 
one responded, he continued, “ You re- 
mind me of something that happened to 
me just as I was beginning life. I was 
in at the commodore’s [a well-known char- 
acter in the neighborhood], and I thought 
I'd ask him about the best time for sow- 
ing oats. His three brothers were pres- 
ent, so he turned the question over to 
David. ‘Wa’al, now,’ says David, ‘ yeou 
remember that spring the Mars came 
ashore,—powerful gale that,—wa’al, we 
sowed just afore that gale, and we had a 
powerful big crop.’ Then the question 
came to Harry. ‘ Waal,’ says he, ‘I 
wouldn’t sow ’em when Sam Green did 
his’n,—in a gale o’ wind.’ Uncle John 
was the next that question tackled. 
‘Qh,’ said he, ‘I don’t know much 
about it; they get oats from the South 
now, and they’re terribly mixed, some 
black and some white. Don’t seem as 
though politics ought tew get into oats.’ 
Lastly, the question came back to the 
commodore. ‘ Wa’al,’ he blurted out, 
‘father allers said sow em when ye get 
ready.’ 

“ Now, gentlemen, don’t beat around 
the bush: say something on this bird- 
cage.” And the cage was speedily sold. 

C. B. T. 
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“Mary Lamb.” By Anne Gilchrist. (Fa- 
mous Women Series.) Boston: Roberts Broth- 
ers, 

_ Tuts pathetic and charming little book 
1s quite the best of what has been so far 
a very excellent series. But here rich 
materials lay ready to hand, and almost 
every incident which could rouse interest 
in the reader belongs to the history of 
the little group of people whose words, 
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letters, and a are commented upon 
in these pages. It seems almost strange 
to see Mary Lamb’s name by itself, with- 
out the shield of her brother’s, for brother 
and sister were so closely linked by affec- 
tion, by association, and by a sort of ter- 
ror of the consequences of separation 
that those who knew her grew to dread 
her being alone to bear the brunt of 
things. ‘“‘ You must die before me, Mary,” 
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Charles said to her once, in that speech 
of the heart in which the best eloquence 
is left unspoken. ‘‘ Yes, Charles,’”’ she 
answered him, understanding all he 
meant. But Charles died first, neverthe- 
less, and sad were the days that followed 
for Mary. Talfourd tells about the little 
group of mourners who, when the end 
came, bore Mary to the grave, where she 
was reunited to her brother, and how one 
“refused to be comforted,’’ while the rest 
felt a half joy that at last the two, so 
lonely in their lives, in their death were 
not divided. 

But this biography gives a clear and 
distinct image of Mary herself, showing 
her in the various phases of her life, in- 
vested with a complete and simple dignity, 
a quick and sure decision, a penetrating 
insight and judgment, which enable one 
fully to understand how Charles could 
have made the heroic sacrifice he did,— 
given up his life to her,—and yet, when 
everything was summed up, count all his 
deeds unworthy. ‘She is. older and 
wiser than I,” he writes to Miss Words- 
worth, “and all my wretched imperfec- 
tions I cover to myself by resolutely 
thinking on her goodness. She would 
share life and death, heaven and hell, 
with me. She lives but for me, and I 
know I have been wasting and teasing 
her life incessantly for five years past 
with my cursed drinking and ways of 
going on.” Except for the perpetual 
glimpses it gives us of a world beyond 
the clouds of self and passion, it would 
be a very pitiful and dreary history, this 
of the Lambs. ‘ You would laugh, or 
you would cry,’’ Mary writes, after one 
of her illnesses, ‘‘ perhaps both, to see us 
sitting together looking at each other 
with long and rueful faces, and saying, 
‘How do you do? and ‘How do you 
do?’ Then we fall a-crying, and say we 
will be better on the morrow.” ith 
such permanent causes of misery as 
theirs, it would seem as if all sources of 
pleasure were dried up; but what prett; 
and piquant glimpses of actual heart-felt 
enjoyment their letters give us! The 
little dinners, at one of which a joint of 
mutton for two was cut up for five and 
eked out with cheese and ale, the holi- 
days when they went to the Lake country 
and found Coleridge with study-windows 
that framed the cloud-covered mountains, 
the visits to the Hewlitts at Winterslow, 
and the “quarrels and the makings-up 
about sixpence at whist,’ all indicate a 
spirit of delight rare enough in the most 
careless and joyous. Nothing could ex- 


ceed the delicate insight which has gov- 
erned Miss Gilchrist in her quotations 
from the masses of correspondence, 
narrative, and essay with which she has 
set forth her story. There is hardly any- 
thing we could wish altered. Allusions 
to Coleridge, Hazlitt, and the rest of the 
group give a distinct and personal idea 
of each. In fact, although there is of 
course little fresh matter in the book, 
—except perhaps an essay on what 
might be called “‘Woman’s Rights,” by 
Mary Lamb,—it is all so well chosen and 
condensed that it is a real gain to bio- 
graphical literature. 


“Nature: Addresses and Lectures.” Es- 
says. First Series.’’ ‘Essays. Second Series.” 
“ Representative Men.” “English Traits.” 
“The Conduct of Life.” By Ralph Waldo Em- 
erson. New and Revised Edition. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Ir seems a little singular that we 
should have waited till to-day for an 
edition of Emerson sufficiently attractive 
and dignified in form to hold its own 
with other standard authors on the li- 
brary book-shelves. Yet such is the case. 
The editions hitherto in circulation have 
cut but a poor figure beside the larger 
tomes in more a dress of other 
essayists, to say nothing of the historians. 
The one in which many of us first learned 
to know him, in sober black or brown 
covers, was chary of margin and made 
no concessions to the beautiful. The 
smaller and daintier volumes in blue-and- 
gold binding, or in “ Little-Classic’”’ form, 
though convenient singly and for pocket- 
a oses, were too trivial in aspect for a 
ife-investment, so to speak ; and men do 
not purchase Emerson for an hour. The 
new edition now issuing from the River- 
side press will be, when finished, the most 
complete, and both on that account and 
the beauty and convenience of its form 
seems destined to become the standard 
edition. It is printed on thick paper, in 
clear, handsome type, and encased in 
substantial and tasteful binding. Of the 
.editing we can hardly speak from the 
volumes now before us, which contain 
no unpublished matter, nor any which, 
like the poems, had undergone previous 
change. The only revision we have n0- 
ticed is in a few minute points, and there 
can be no sacrilege in making such 
slight alterations in Emerson’s text, a8 
in the matter of punctuation, for instance, 
which he is well known to have left from 
the first entirely to the discretion of proof- 
readers. One thing we may hope,—that 
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the publishers will supplement the por- 
trait in the initial volume—an interesting 
one, admirably engraved from an early 
daguerrotype—with one or more of the 
more familiar portraits. The evidence of 
daguerrotypes is more or less tradition- 
ary, and, even if it be authentic, this re- 
minder of Emerson’s younger aspect will 
not wholly take the place of that older 
and kindlier face known to everybody by 
report or by sight as that of the Concord 
philosopher. 

In glancing again over the Lectures 
after a considerable interval, we can see 
that the first changes in the history of 
Emerson’s influence have already taken 
place. They are no longer startling, and 
many of their most incendiary utterances 
are now accepted truths: it is not now a 
sign of radicalism to read and admire 
them. Emerson threw a stone into old 
theologies and conventionalities which 
ruffled them for a time; now the circles 
are widening and the plash has ceased. 
But it will be long before his influence 
“by broad spreading disperse to naught;’’ 
and his thought is of that pure quality 
which time itself can hardly depreciate. 


“Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard.” 
By Thomas Gray. (The Artists’ Edition.) Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


TuE illustration of a poem like Gray’s 
Elegy, which has influenced the heart 
and imagination of generations of men 
and become part of our daily speech, is 
one of the severest tests of the designer’s 
art. He must be original, and yet not 
too original ; he must be true to nature, 
yet steer clear of a meagre realism ; his 
work must be fresh and spontaneous, 
yet preserve the ideals which have long 
subtly colored the reader’s thought of the 
poem. He must feel the real motive and 
strive to deepen and intensify apprecia- 
tion of its purpose and beauty, not try to 
alter it. These requirements are well 
fulfilled in this edition de luxe of the Ele- 
gy, to which our best artists have given 
work marked by an ease, simplicity, and 
freedom which leave little to be desired. 
Gibson in his frontispiece strikes the key- 
note with his usual felicity of touch, and 
itis harmoniously preserved throughout 
the whole. It is always an English land- 
Scape,—if we except Mr. Hopkinson 
Smith’s very characteristic New-England 
scene,—with effects of broad but half- 
veiled distances and thick curtains of at- 
mosphere, and almost everywhere shows 
a good feeling for the delicate lights, 
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shadows, and reflections which belong to 
dawn and twilight and sullen clouded 
days. This sense of quiet, half-sweet, 
and half-sombre melancholy which is 
carried through the majority of the pic- 
tures is well contrasted with those which 
suggest more work-a-day life. Hovenden’s 
“For them no more: the blazing hearth 
shall burn,’’ with its fine child’s face, 
‘Mary Hallock Foote’s fresh and delicate 
rendering of ‘Far from the maddin 

crowd,” and Poore’s How di 

they drive their team afield,” are all 
happily conceived and executed with 
spirit. Mr. Church probably set him- 
self the problem of how best to give the 
meaning of the verse to which the story of 
Wolfe lends such a powerful association, 
and has solved it by showing the great 
world sorrowing for its heroic dead. 
“The yew-tree’s shade,” by Richards, 
is particularly pleasing; and Murphy’s 
to brush the dew,’’ full of out-of-door 
feeling ; while the second of the two fine 
pictures which give the Keats-like face 
of the “youth to fortune and to fame 
unknown” calls for special comment 
from the striking merit of the engraving 
executed by Juengling. All the engrav- 
ing is excellently done, and no one can 
wonder at the success of the book in Eng- 
land, where its artistic execution and the 
engravers’ skill were at once appreciated. 
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“Twenty Poems.” By Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. Illustrated from Paintings by his 
Son, Ernest W. Longfellow. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 


THERE is something vety pleasing and 
suggestive in this edition of ‘‘ Twenty 
Poems” of Longfellow’s, with illustrations 
from the paintings of his son, including 
a fine portrait of the dead poet for the 
frontispiece. The selections, except “‘ The 
Day is Done” and “ The Village Black- 
smith,’’ are not the most familiar, but 
were chosen for their picturesqueness of 
suggestion. They are all, however, in 
Longfellow’s own peculiar key of wistful 
tender regret,—a tempered spirit which 
finds compensation for the sadness of the 
world in eee knowledge and beliefs. 
Mr. Ernest Longfellow’s work is delicate 
and faithful, and some of the little pic- 
tures, peculiarly the marine views, are 
very charming, and are tinged with the 
same delicate hues of imagination which 
color his father’s verse. His illustrations, 
too, almost invariably catch the favorable 
moment which not all designers know 


how to seize. They include several real 
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landscapes in the vicinity of Cambridge 
and Nahant, and among these the view of 
the Charles— 


River that stealest with such silent peace 
Around the city of the dead, where lies 
A friend who bore thy name— 


is particularly good. 


“ Recollections of a Naval Officer (1841-1865).” 
By Captain William Harwar Parker. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Ir is a matter for surprise that so few 
of our military and naval officers have 

ublished their personal reminiscences. 

e have histories only too many and 
too copious of warlike operations by 
land and sea, and there is no lack of 
formal biographies of more or less dis- 
tinguished commanders ; but any one who 
wishes to get a notion of the ordinary 
life of the American soldier or sailor, in 
peace or war, must have recourse either 
to avowed works of fiction or to that 
hybrid kind of literature in which inci- 
dents of adventure are woven together, 
with an assurance, which the reader finds 
it difficult to accept, that the facts are 
essentially true, though the names, dates, 
and connecting links of the narrative 
have been changed. Captain Parker’s 
book is welcome as a simple and trans- 
parently veracious record of his own 
experiences. If a few of the stories 
which he tells wear an air of dubious 
authenticity, they are not among those 
in which he himself was concerned ; and 
if his version of some public events differs 
from that of other participants, no one, 
whatever reasons he may have for rejecting 
it, will be disposed to question its honesty 
and intentional fairness. Somewhat more 
than half of the book relates to the 
period during which the author served 
in the navy of the United States,—a 
“ piping time of peace,”’ for the most part, 
though we get glimpses of some of the 
minor operations in the Mexican War in 
which a naval battery took part. But 
even in peace naval life, in contrast with 
that of the sister service, has plenty of 
variety, with a fair amount of peril and 
“ hair-breadth ’scapes,’”’ and Captain Par- 
ker’s account of his voyages, intermingled 
with anecdotes and with sketches of his 
brother officers, is very readable, and 


not without value for its description of 


a state of things which, under the present 
changed conditions, reads like that of 
a remote past. The period of the civil 
war offers a more exciting theme, and the 
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fact that Captain Parker fought on the 


Confederate side will not diminish the. 


interest of his narrative for Northern 
readers. His position was not a very 
prominent one, and the operations in 
which he took part—except on one occa- 
sion, when he commanded one of the 
wooden vessels that supported the Merri- 
mac—were of a very subordinate char- 
acter, much of his time, indeed, being 
spent on land, at Richmond and else- 
where; but we are not sure that the 
interest is not fresher on that account, 
the details which he gives being of a 
eomggpneientty unfamiliar kind, and such 
as throw more light on the real state of 
things in the South than we get from the 
record of greater projects and exploits. 
On the evacuation of Richmond, Captain 
Parker was put in charge of the “ Con- 
federate treasure,’ amounting, as he was 
informed, to “about half a million of 
dollars in gold, silver, and bullion,” and 
conveyed it safely to South Carolina, 
where he had interviews with President 
Davis and found at last an “acting 
treasurer’’ to relieve him of the responsi- 
bility. 


Recent Fiction. 


“Altiora Peto.” By Laurence Oliphant. 
(Franklin Square Library.) New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 

“Tn the Carquinez Woods.” By Bret Harte. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

“The Price She Paid.” By Frank Lee Bene- 
dict. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

“A Washington Winter.” By Madeleine Vin- 
= Dahlgren. Boston: James R. Osgood and 

0. 


“ Banned and Blessed.” After the German ~ 


of E. Werner. By Mrs. A. L. Wister. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


Havine challenged Europe with our 
transatlantic novels, we must expect that 
the glove will be taken up, and it may as 
well be confessed that when we come to 
compete with Old-World writers we are at 
a singular disadvantage. For, while our 
little divagations from fact—for instance, 
giving the sons of live peers seats in the 

ouse of Lords—are treated as crimes 
worse than mere erroneous information, 
Europeans are immeasurably proud 0 


their ignorance concerning our habits and 


ideas, and they fairly revel in the wildest 
flights of fancy. Mr. Laurence Oliphant 
may be said to know America almost 
like an American ; but his imagination 
acts with such eminent vivacity when he 
begins to depict us that we are forced to 
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decide that observation of the American 
at large is incapacitating to the best will 
and intelligence. He treats us, however, 
with a certain bonté, and kindly over- 
looks the frontier-line between propriety 
and impropriety which weignore. Known 
to be Americans, every eccentricity is 
evidently allowed us in English society ; 
our absurdities are not only permitted, 
but prized for their own sake; the ex- 
travagant oddities of an ancient, grim, 
and gaunt female, who calls an earl 
“Lordy,” finds out damaging facts in 
everybody’s history, and talks a dialect 
common, possibly, in the mining-districts, 
but unknown elsewhere, are not only 
tolerated, but admired; and the achieve- 
ments of two young ladies who change 
identities and set off with two strange 
young men for a drive and an evening at 
the theatre, the moment of their arrival 
at Paris, are accepted as quite the things 
for Americans, like the gambols of the 
monkeys at the Zoo,—‘“ odd, you know, 
but so characteristic,—so different from 
ourselves.” But Mr. Oliphant, after 
spending these choice colors upon our 
portraits, by no means paints his own 
compatriots in dull tints. In fact, most 
of them have little moral derelictions at 
which it seems charitable to wink, and 
which only Americans think of criti- 
cising. Nothing escapes the writer in 
the way of interesting material. Oscar 
Wilde, in a kilt, is one of the characters ; 
and a professional beauty, who turns out 
something of a Borgia, figures largely. 
To carry out her schemes of vengeance, 
she has an Irish-American husband and 
brother in reserve,—Fenians with clever 
inventions of explosives which shall an- 
nihilate the whole race of English land- 
lords. Lord ‘Sark, who needs some fiery 
process of regeneration, is submitted to 
this dynamite test, and emerges a worthy 
young man, fit to marry one of the beau- 
tiful American girls. Mr. Oliphant does 
not, we can easily see, wish to be taken 
too seriously ; but he has a heroine who 
is nothing if not serious. Altiora, ap- 
pointed to look for ‘‘ higher things,” and 
to whom every event and idea comes with 
a mark of interrogation, takes nothing 
for granted, and will not even accept the 
universe until she has arranged a com- 
plete system of philosophy. The book is 
readable and extremely clever, and its in- 
tention was, no doubt, to- allow a kindly 
and not satirical humor to play around 
the vices, absurdities, and every-day facts 
of modern society. : 


“In the Carquinez Woods” makes us 
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remember its author at his best. It has 
the power and completeness of his sketches, 
and is marred by none of the faults of 
his novels. The value of much of his 
work has been that, although careless 
and incomplete, it gave the idea of a 
great whole. But this bold creative 
~~ roughly exerted finally seemed the 
imit of his art; for when he attempted 
less free handling, and put in what he 
had hitherto left out, his fine effects were 
lost. But “In the Carquinez Woods” 
is artistically very perfect. The great 
forest takes possession of the imagination 
from the first, with its dim reaches, its 
many-voiced silences, its illimitable vast- 
ness, and makes a background against 
which the feverish human drama that 
invades it for a moment, and is swallowed 
up in its destiny, impresses one with an 
effect of tragedy and pathos. The mys- 
terious sounds and fantastic shadows of 
the gloom, the bear’s dance, the strange 
torch-lighted party, with its hideous in- 
terruption of the solitudes, are excellently 
done. And at last the splendor and 
terror of the woods on fire, the stam- 
ede of the wild beasts, and the end of 
eresa and Low, are described with both 
beauty and force. But when we look at 
the story itself we feel like saying to the 
author, with the Frenchman, “ Je vous 
Sélicite de n'avoir pas de mémoire,” and 
wish that we, like Mr. Bret Harte, had 
forgotten the somewhat over-familiar 
types he has used again and again,—the 
noble-hearted bad woman, and the false, 
paltry, good woman,—the generous im- 
pulse which atones, and the debasing 
dread of truth which damns. However, 
there is nothing new under the sun; and 
as in pictorial art we accept without 
criticism the most extreme mannerism . 
and repetition,—a renewal of 
the sunny glade in the Fontainebleau 
forest by Diaz, and of peasants finishing 
their evening work by Jules Breton,— 
so we ought perhaps to be willing to re- 
fresh our recollections of the ruling ideas 
of literary artists. ‘In the Carquinez 
Woods’ is, at least, a book to charm 
and move any reader, whether fresh to 
Bret Harte or an-old-time admirer. 
Frank Lee Benedict has written a great 
many entertaining novels, and ‘“ The 
Price She Paid” is one of his best, with 
the same ease in delineation of character, 
the same vivacious and sparkling talk, 
which made “ St. Simon’s N iece” a popu- 
lar book. The little drama here is played 
out in the picturesque highlands of Penn- 
sylvania, and the story chiefly concerns 
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the heroine’s dilemma about her lovers. 
There are, indeed, two heroines, and the 
’ effect created is of endless coquetries and 
prettinesses and all the irresistible array 
of feminine caprices. But the best char- 
acter in the story is Denis Bourke, a 
young Irishman who carries off the hon- 
ors as hero with: unusual dignity and 
reality. Mr. Benedict has not been car- 
ried away by admiration of the analytical 
novel of the period, and his characters 
are developed by their own expression of 
themselves. 
Mrs. Dahlgren’s “ A Washington Win- 
ter’ has met with such angry criticism 
from the national capital that we hope, 
and are ready to believe, that any account 
of absurdity, vulgarity, and ignorance 
from that city is mere exaggeration and 
caricature. fonelade, when a writer who 
sets forth to show the “social elements” 
of Washington describes the wife of a 
Cabinet Secretary as saying to her guests, 
“‘ Sary’s a good gal,—I never had to lick 
her. ... Thevittelsisin the back room, 
and yer more than welcum,” she ought 
to give foot-notes substantiating her state- 
ment. No American city is more un- 
likely than Washington to be the setting 
of a good novel; but it has of late been 
the subject of all kinds of experiments. 
The glare, the unreality, the kaleidosco- 
pic shifting into perpetual new combina- 
tions almost compel an effect of incon- 
gruity and falseness. ‘‘ Democracy,” and 
“Through One Administration,” made 
an easy way through certain embarrass- 
ing difficulties by ignoring all but the 
material they needed. Mrs. Dahlgren, 
on the contrary, has taken a huge canvas, 
and has filled it with figures whose affinit 
to actual existing types is only asserted, 
not demonstrated. 
“Banned and Blessed’’ is a vigorous 
and original story, excellently told, of 
one of the great German nobles, living 
in his schloss among the mountain-fast- 
nesses, with a village below him, of 
which all the inhabitants are in a way 


his dependants, and at the same time his | 


enemies. Children shudder at his name, 
all manner of evil deeds are imputed to 
him, the priest has cut him off trom the 
Church: in short, the Lord of Werden- 
fels, in spite of his great lineage and his 
rincely wealth, is almost a pariah. He 
is nevertheless a victim rather than an op- 
pressor, and the clearing up of the mys- 
tery which encircles him is full of interest 
and animation. The setting of the stor 
among the glaciers and the snows, with 
the Ice-Maiden lurking in the abysses to 
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embrace her prey, makes it weird and 

oetic. Nature herself works out the 

evelopment of the plot by sending down 
terrible spring floods which threaten the 
village, and the working out of the story 
is very good. This translation seems to 
us one of the best of Mrs. Wister’s, who 
always chooses her work with discrimi- 
nation, and possesses, besides, the gift of 
imparting charm and ease to the rather 
cumbrous machinery of most German 
novels. 
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